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TO INTRODUCE TFIE AUTHOR 


W ITH great regret we have to preface our 
introductory rcinarhs concerning Professor Taid 
O’Gonroy with the statement that he died on 
November 5^1, 1935, shortly after he had completed the 
revision of this book. 

Pi'ofcssor Taid O’Gonroy was, as his name implies, 
an Irishman by birth ; but, in point of fact, he was a 
true Cosmopolitan. He had lived in most of the countries 
of the world and had taught English in Denmark, Russia, 
Turkey and Japan. He admitted that he had been pre¬ 
pared for the national outlook in every country that he 
visited, and that he endeavoured to sec the other 
fellow’s point of view in each case. He had much to say 
in favour of Russia under the Soviet rule' and he saw 
China in a Idndly light, admiring much, criticising 
little, and foreseeing the time when, once again, she 
is united into a great nation. There is, however, one 
thing that may prevent this, Japan. More than sixteen 
years ago Taid O’Gonroy went to Japan. He was pre¬ 
pared for a country of cherry blossoms, for a people 
who were peaceful and kindly thinking. He had 
envisaged an ideal land of simple children, as painted 
by Lafeadio Irlearn. In sixteen years, he learned other¬ 
wise. He found, it is true, that the people, that is the 
masses, were simple. But he found that the people 
were not Japan. so its 

foreign policy in the Far East is concerned, is represented 
by the Military Party—a Party that is ruthless in its aims, 
and ruthless in its methods of attaining those aims. 

Fifteen years ago Professor O’Gonroy married into an 
aristocratic Japanese family that can trace its line back 
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TO INTRODUCE THE AUTHOR 

through many centuries. His marriage was broughi 
about after almost unsurmountabic opposilion from the 
lady’s relations. He was, at that lime, Icaeliiug in K('io 
Univer.sity in Tohyo, the Oxford of Japan, and his pupils 
were the rulers of the Empire of to-morrow. Eoi' se.vcral 
years he was in close relation with tht; Foreign Dcpartmenl 
of the central police organisation in Tokyo, where he 
was able to look on matters political and the diplomatie 
representatives of other nations from ihe Japanese per¬ 
spective. During his long stay in the country Professor 
O’Conroy lived in a circle almost exclusively Jajranese. 
To all outward appearances he adopted their way of 
living. He became a too per cent Shintoist and Japanese. 
Indeed, up to the time of his death, he was tmablc to 
throw off completely the cloak of Orientalism that 
he had assumed for the purpose of his work. In Japan 
this gave him entree to olBccrs’ messes, banciucLs, cU;., 
where wine loosened their tongues and their masks of 
indifference dropped. It enabled him to study the 
language, the psychology and the history from an 
Oriental point of view. 

Later Professor O’Conroy held positions in the Imperial 
Naval Staff College, in night schools and in Lcclmical 
organisations with the sole purpose of obtaining iirsiglit 
into the minds of the different classes. Dtiring hi.s 
vacations he went among the farmers of the country, 
among the priests and into out-of-the-way parts of the 
Empire, merely to secure a grasp ol the complete range 
of Japanese life. In contrast to this side of his researches 
his official po.sition gave him acc.c.ss to the bi-anmud 
Imperial prden-partics and to State functions. His 
last investigations were concerning the organisalions of 
the secret societies, who arc, to-day, so closely in league 
with the Military Party and who, with that Party, form the 
power that holds the reins of Japan’s destiny in its hand,s. 

In short, Professor O’Conroy mixed with all kinds and 
classes of men and women in Japan. He was able to 
read every shade of thought that passes in the various 
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TO INTRODUCE THE AUTHOR 

types of minds that go to make the Japanese mentality. 
Mr. A. W. Curl is, who spent over sixty years in Japan 
and was known thtoughoul that countiy to all foreigners 
as the Gland Old Man of Japan, wrote to the author of 
this book in 1928 as follows : 

“Kobe, Miyamto-dort, 7 Chome, 2/1. 

“ Dear Mr. Conroy, 1928- 

“ Allow me to say that I feel indebted to you 
for having given me the opportunity to see your work 
—unquestionably a work of very high value and impor¬ 
tance—which you are writing on Japan. It is my belief 
that the publication of your work will do much to clear 
away many of the misleading notions and conceptions 
that, to-day, pass for trustworthy information on this 
country. 

“ Wishing you the best of good fortune, and con¬ 
gratulating you heartily on your masterly analysis of 
national characlcrislics and beliefs which I believe are 
likely to have a far greater effect on international relations 
than is generally imagined. 

“ For about the thirty-five years I was Proprietor and 
Editor of The Kobe Herald, I must say that this is the first 
time I kwe seen an analysis of forces and factors operatm here 
at all comparable with your work for accuracy and thoroughness. 

“ Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Alfred W. Curtis," 

To those who know their Japan further recommenda¬ 
tion is superfluous, but it may be of interest to note that 
on his way home Professor O’Gonroy spent some six 
months in Geneva studying the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office, and that Mr. De Valera, 
when he was preparing to act as President of the League 
during its consideration of the policy of Japan in 
Manchuria, used parts of tins book in manuscript form. 

The Publishers. 
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THE MENACE OF JAPAN 

CHAPTER I 

A FRAGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 

“ -^TOW il is oiir oldest and strongest belief that the 
Empire of Japan was originally enLiiisLcd by 
Amaterasu-O-Mi-Karai, who is Icnowi as the 
Sun Goddess, to her descendants with the woicls: 

‘ My children, in theii capacities of Deities, shall lule it.’ 
This was the origin of the Imperial family. This national 
belief of old is called ‘ Kanagara,’ which is, we believe, 
peculiar to Japan and will be found nowhere else on 
earth. The phrase ‘ Kanagara ’ means to follow the 
way of the Gods or to po.s.sess in one’s self the way of the 
Gods. For this reason, or in this sense, the countiy of 
Japan, since tleavcn and Earth began, has been a 
monarchy and it will be continued thus for ever and 
ever. From that remote time when our Impciial 
ancestor finst descended from Heaven and ruled the 
land, there has been great concord in the Empiic, and 
there has never been any factiousness towards the 
throne.” 

This excerpt from a lecture delivered by a Japanese 
scholar—Professor Bunichx Horioka—at a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society held at the German Embassy in Tokyo 
in 1928, expresses the firm conviction of almost every 
member of the Japanese race. The statement was made 
in absolute faith to an audience consisting mainly of 
Europeans and Americans. There were present the most 
critical historians and the most ardent research students 
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THE MENACE OF JAPAN 

of Japanese history from the Western world, and the 
lecturer apparently assumed that his audience would 
accept it as literal fact. To a Japanese it is the basis of 
his religion and the very essence of his faith, and to-day 
this belief is being nourished and treasured and more 
jealously guarded than at any time in the history of the 
Empire. 

At this point it is unnecessary to enter into a discussion 
of my quotation from the theological point of view, but it 
would be as well to compare it with the fact.s of Japanese 
history. It is true that there has been a monarchy in 
Japan as far back as her history is known, and, in as 
much as there has never been any serious attempt to 
replace the Imperial family by another or by any other 
form of government, it must be admitted that there “ has 
never been any factiousness towards the throne.” 
I shall endeavour, however, to show that the Emperors 
were not always treated with the rc,spcct due, surely, 
to a divine being, and it is a matter of record that during 
their long periods of exclusion front the Throne, lasting 
over two hundred and fifty years, mosi of them were 
compelled to work for their living or starve, while an 
extremely discordant Japan was ruled by the Tokugawa 
clan of usurpers. 

Even Komei Teiino, “ Son of FIcaven,” great-grand¬ 
father of the present young Emperor, and last of the 
Imperial line to be held virtual prisoner by the usurjtcrs, 
was a ruler in name only. Santaro, a Japanese writer, 
says of him : “ For the loyal subjects of Komei Tenuo, 
their monarch was probably of all others most worthy 
of a permanent place in tlie hearts of ail future general ion.s. 
Scores of pitiful anecdotes could be cited to recall ihc 
moat unfortunate of all lives any Japanese Emperor 
ever led. How he .suffered in mind aird body—how he 
hated to give his beloved sister in marriage to Yedo (a 
member of the usurping family) and yet was unable to 
assert ms will, and how he loved wine but was too poor 
to afford any except that of the very watery kind.” 



FRAGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 

The first Emperor of Japan was Jimmu Tenno, 
“ Divinely Brave Emperor,” fifth in descent from 
Amaterasu- 0 "Mi-Kami, the Tensho Daijin, or Sun 
Goddess (who is worshipped lo-day at the Grand Shrine 
at Lsc in the Mci Prefecture). 

All the Emperors are her direct descendants, and the 
whole Japanese race claims to share the same divine origin 
with the Imperial family. On this assumptionthe Japanese 
call themselves “ the Children of the Gods,” and their 
religion or concept—the word religion, as we understand 
it, is forbidden in Japan when speaking of the national 
faith—is “ The Way of the Gods,” or Shinto, “ Shin ” 
being the Japanese for “ God ” and “ To ” “ Way.” 
Japanese historians slate that Jimmu Tenno’s accession 
to the throne took place round about 600 B.G., although 
most modern scholars from the West believe the date to 
have been at the beginning of the Christian era. But 
in any case it is agreed that only legends and folklore 
tell of the first thousand years. Until early in the eighth 
century, when Chinese characters had been applied to 
the Japanese language, and writing was thus established, 
poems and stories were carefully memorised and handed 
down from generation to generation by professional 
historians, called katari-be, or story-tellers, attached to the 
Court, and it was from such men that the earliest written 
records were compiled. The first (written in Japanese) 
of these arc the Kojiki, a.d. 712, or “ Record of 
Ancient Events,” then, a year later came Fudokii or the 
“ Geographical Records,” and others. But the bes t known 
of all are the Mhon-gi, or " Chronicles of Japan,” a.d. 644, 
although the Japanese, themselves, refuse to place great 
value on them as they were written in Chinese and not 
in the adapted Japanese ideographs. 

It is interesting to note, however, that one of the authors 
was Prince Toneri, founder of a line of writers. Among 
his descendants was Natsuro, whose Rjo no gige, or 
comentary on the penal code of the ninth century, is the 
most important work on that period, Sei Shonagon, a 
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THE MENACE OF JAPAN 

lady-in-waiting to the Empress Sadako, was a member 
of the same family. Her Makiiro no Soshi, or Pillow Book, 
an analysed diary dealing with the years from a.d. ggi 
to A.D. 1,000, is probably better known outside Japan 
than any other historical book on the country. Her 
grandfather held the position of Court poet, and others 
from the same clan owed their official pcjsitions to their 
literary ability. 

By the beginning of the Christian cia twelve Emperors 
had ruled over the Japanese Empire, although up to this 
period their influence had been confined to the provinces 
around what is now Nara. Their Empire was the object 
of successive invasions in the south by Kyushu tribes and 
of raids from the north by the Ainu, the aborigines of 
Japan. To-day the remnants of the latle.r arc to be 
found in Hokkaido, one of the coldest rc'gion.s of the 
Empire, and like the aborigines of Australia and else¬ 
where the race is doomed to extinction, Dr. Batchelor, 
an Englishman, and the greatest authority on the 
Ainu, claims that the race cannot entirely disappear as 
their blood is bound to remain in the Japanc-se people 
through intermarriage, but the number of maniages 
between the two races is almost negligible, and in any 
ease marriage between a ” Child of (he Gods ” and a 
foreigner or barbarian, which is the term u,scd when 
referring to a member of any race other than Japanese, 
is very strongly discouraged. The mau or womati who 
docs so will, inevitably, lose the respect of the community. 
Within the last decade the eldest son of a Japanese peer, 
who had married a French woman, was deprived of his 
title owing to the nationality of his mother. 

Of the early members of the Imperial family 
but few are worthy of mention. There is Princes.s 
Tachibanahime, wife of Prince Yamatotakcru, who 
sacrificed herself to a Sea God to save her husband from 
shipwreck, and thereby immortalised lierself as the 
permanent ideal of Japanese womanhood, and another 
woman in the Empress Jingu (igt-aoo) who, in person, 
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FRAGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 

led her armies to subjugate Shuagi in Korea, following 
which every Korean Icingdom became subject to Japan. 
There is the Emperor Ojin (270-310) who was deified 
during his lifetime as the God of War and is worshipped 
under the name of Hachiman to this day throughout 
Japan. In a.d. 286 he received two books from Kudara, 
a Korean kingdom. The Confucian Analects was one and 
One Thousand Selected Characters the other, and with them 
came Korean scholars who became instructors to the Court 
and first introduced writing to the country. Just over two 
and a half centuries later the same kingdom sent gifts of 
Buddhist images and Sutras, and despite bitter opposition 
from certain powerful families, this new religion, 
“ Buddliism,” acquired a firm footing in the country. 
It was supported strongly by the Regent, Shotoku 
Taishi, who acted for the Empress Suiko and the Grown 
Prince at the end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh 
centuries. Up to his time even the families forming the 
Court seem to have been listless and without ambition. 
Shotoku Taishi was a man with great personality. 
Fie exerted great influence on the race and made his 
wishes known to the mo.st isolated islands and their people 
under his authority. He encouraged and fostered culture. 
Now, for the first time, the upper, privileged classes of 
society began to interest themselves in the art of writing. 
The Chinese cliaracters, i.c. writing that gave the mind 
ideas by the form of pictures, sometimes called ideograpluj 
or ideograms, were copied from China and from the three 
smaller states that now form that long stretch of peninsula 
called by the Japanese “ Chosen,’* and known to the 
Western world as Korea. The writing of Chinese ideo¬ 
graphs under the influence of the Regent became a polite 
occupation. Every member of society was compelled 
by the dictates of fashion to acquire the art, and the 
growth of the Empire dates from this time. The crude 
ancient script signs of the Japanese were only saved from 
oblivion by the need of putting the traditional lcgend.s 
and stories of mythology on record. This craze for 
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THE MENACE OF JAPAN 

writing developed as the centuries passed, until it became 
a form of conduct, that was .scrutinised with great care. 
It became a sign of class and character. Often in the 
fiction of Japan some chance view of a lady’s hand¬ 
writing i.s the forerunner of a romance ; and vicc^ versa, 
if the man has not seen the script of his lady, the sight of 
it is awaited with the greatest anxiety. 

Gradually Japanese sounds were given to the Cliincsc 
ideographs, until to-day a Japanese .scholar will write 
Kanji (Chinese) in exactly the same way as a Chinaman, 
but if each were to read the same passage aloud two 
entirely different languages would he spoken. Thus an 
educated Japanese can carry on a conversation with a 
native of China on paper, and yet be unable to speak a 
word of his language. The writing of the Chinese had 
been know before the interregnum of the Regent, bul 
the lethargic people had not been interested, and until 
his accession the extent of its use had been negligible. 
Now a phonetic syllabary was developed, whidi wa.s the 
means of saving Japan from becoming entirely dependent 
on China for her literature. Founded on the Indian 
alphabet, it gave v\'ritteii signs to the Japanese .sounds that 
had been associated with the Chinese characters. This 
syllabary is called I-Ro-Ha, from the three initial letters. 
It became an immense help to those who found the real 
Chinese ideographs too much for them, and i( was the 
means of introducing foreign culture to the Empire in 
a Japanese guise. 

As I have indicated it was during Shotoku’s inler*- 
regnum that Buddhism finst began to make headway 
within the Empire. Under his powerful influence and 
enthusiastic patronage a seemingly impossible blending 
of Shintoism and Buddhism was forced upon the people. 
Shinto—the ancient form of ancestor worship with an 
addition of nature reverence—was made to mingle with 
the philosophic metaphysics of Indo-Chinese Buddhism. 
Ultimately the more positive Buddhism completely 
ingested the Shintoism and it became impossible to tell 
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where the one began and, the other ended. This mixture 
of the two creeds was later known as Ryobu Shinto, and 
lasted until the restoration of the ancientlinc of Emperors in 
1868, when Imperial edict with a stroke of the pen restored 
a cult that had been lying dormant for over a thousand 
years; thus once again the creed of the Gods came back, 
to absorb more than ever the mind and body of every 
man who calls himself a Nippon jin, or Japanese. 

“ . . . And there never has been any factiousness 
towards the throne.” I have, albeit somewhat unwill¬ 
ingly, allowed the phrase to pass without argument, 
mainly because that “ factiousness ” was not directed 
against the throne itself but against the family or clan 
behind the throne. It is comparable to the rise and fall 
of the various great families in the history of England ; 
but an even closer analogy is to be found in the story of the 
Ark of the Covenant, for while a number of English kings 
claimed the divine right, such a pretension usually ended 
in disaster either for the claimant or his successors, 
whereas in Japan the monarch was, and still is acknow¬ 
ledged divine. On the other hand the possessors of the 
Ark believed that the Spirit of God was within the Ark. 
The possession or holding of the Spirit meant the winning 
of the confidence of the people, and, in turn, the confidence 
of the people meant victory for the holders of the Ark. 
In the same way the body or person of the Emperor of 
Japan, whether in a palace or hovel, meant the confidence 
of the peoples of the nation, and this again put the reins 
of government into the hands of the holders of that body. 
For this reason usurpers ruled over Japan for the greater 
part of her history. The Emperors were never allowed 
to die of want; some of the clans were generous, others 
forced them to work for their living. Tire masses—the 
people—^were never aware that their Emperor was a 
prisoner. They knew that he was a divine being, and, 
for them, that was sufficient. 

Following the introduction of Buddhist images and of 
the Sutras in 552, fierce controversy arose between its 
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protagonists, the Soga Family, and the Monobc, its 
opponents and upholders of the primitive Shinlo. The 
former, as has been shown, were successful, and their 
influence throughout the Empire became dmninanl until 
Princes Katsuragi and Kamatari successfully annihilated 
the entire clan in 645. The Emperor, coincidentally, 
died during the disturbance. 

His successor was Kotoku, and a reconstitution of the 
Empire followed his accession to the tin one. Vast areas 
of land had been seized by the Sogas and these were 
now redistributed among the people—so much for each 
male child and for each female over six years of age, 
returnable to the State upon death. And now, too, the 
Government was dividccl into eight departments, and 
a bureaucratic system, modelled on that of China, 
adopted. 

Prince Katsuragi was heir to the throne and later 
Emperor under the name of Tenji (661--671). His work 
was carried on by his succcsors and by 701, under the 
Emperor Mommu, Japan had evolved a complete h'gisla- 
tive system. 

Nine years later the first permanent capital was built 
at Nara, and for eight reigns was the scat of Government. 

With the Emperor looked upon as divine it was only 
natural that strife wa,s the order of the day. Clan fought 
against clan for the possession of the person of tlie 
Emperor, and until 1868 the history of Japan is one long 
repetition of lamily feuds. Even the famous two hundred 
and fifty years of peace under the Tokugawa was merely 
a peace of strength. In other words, for two and a half 
centuries the same gi'oup managed to hold its own against 
every other clan. In the provinces that were beyond the 
reach of the Government each petty chief fought his 
neighbour. The nearer the provinces were to one a nothcr 
the worse the relations between the two became. Nambu, 
Shinsn, Tsugaru and Koshn grew into miniature king¬ 
doms. Customs, manners, even language liccamc 
different. Their princelings often forbade intercourse 
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and marriage between their own and the next province. 
The natural result followed. The people stagnated. 
Trade became impossible. Tlie masses were under the 
petty tyranny of some distant relation of the usurping 
clan and merely worked to keep alive. When, only sixty 
years ago, the whole Empire was for the first time thrown 
open they appeared as groups of foreigners living in the 
same country. Millions of them were unable to under¬ 
stand the language of their neighbours; the isolation of 
centuries had almost extinguished national and fellow- 
feeling. Even to this day there arc Japanese who are 
unable to follow the language of some of their own 
countrymen. 

The building of the city of Nara stimulated the desire 
for fine houses through the Court circle, and skilled 
artisans were imported from China and Korea. Exterior 
decoration and sculpture flourished. It inaugurated the 
“ Nara period,” lasting for seventy-four years and 
extending over the eight reigns, during which Nara 
remained the centre of the Government. For another 
ten it remained the capital, then the Emperor Karamu 
(782-805) transferred his divine person to what is now 
known as Kyoto. Apart from this his most noteworthy 
act was to dispatch an expedition to the northern isles and 
thus bring the Ainu into final and complete subjection. 

In the second year of his reign, however, the Fujiwara 
took charge of the Imperial family, and until the end of 
the eleventh century proceeded to monopolise every civil 
office. The period named after them extended until 
1192, but for the previous hundred years they were mere 
figure-heads, the last remnants of a usurping family. 

Even at the height of their power strife was still the 
order, and in the reign of the Emperor Uda (888-897), 
they came up against Sugawara Michizane, said to be 
the most learned man in all Japan, and one who is 
worshipped to-day in innumerable temples as Tenjin, 
the spirit of loyalty. 

Although they were to hold sway for another two 
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centuries their gradual decline dales from (his reign. 
They seem to have been less and Ics.s inclined U> lake the 
offensive against their numerous cncmic's, relying rather 
on internal c|uaiTcls in the ranks of ihcir opponents ihau 
on any real offensive action by themselves. Thn.s in 
A.D. 939 j the Emperor and his Court were being harassed 
by two men. One was Masakado, a bandit, and the 
other Svmitomo, a pirate. Between them they ravaged 
the coasts of the country, especially the richer clislricts 
near the capilal. At length Sumitomo grew bolder and 
raided Kyoto. He set fire to it and stiuck icrror into 
the hearts of the inhabitants. The Kuge, or Gonllemcn 
of the Court, at this point became nervous of their personal 
safety and “ by Divine Order ” the Emperor was com¬ 
pelled to grant Sumitomo a peerage. Elowever, this 
docs not appear to have deterred the new lord in any 
way, and he proceeded to carry on his trade under the 
very noses of the Court gentlemen, embarrassing them 
to no small extent with his depredations upon their 
properties. 

The final loss of power came during the reign of the 
Emperor Shirakawa. tic enlisted the aid of two other 
families, the Taira and the MinamoLo, but following his 
death faction broke out between these two parties, the 
former proving successful and, in their determination to 
hold the position, annihilating every nude member of the 
Minamoto clan on whom they could lay hands. For 
seventeen years Yoritomo, one of tlic few who csc<ij)ed, 
remained in exile, then with the help tjf his brothers he 
managed to defeat the Taira and finally to exterminate 
the entire family. Court life had softened them, as it 
had the Fujiwara before them and was to soften every 
fainily of usurpers in turn. Yoritomo took heed of this 
failure and considered it unwise to risk either himself or 
his men becoming effeminate in the luxury of the life at 
Court. With this view he ordered his army to make a 
distant village their headquarters. In the meaitlime he 
closed the capital and, barring it to all visitors, left the 
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Emperor in charge of his representatives. The village 
chosen by Yoritomo was Kamakura, straight across ihc 
small peninsula from Yokohama, and his span of conliol 
takes its name from this village where his army pitched 
camp. Strong-willed though he was, this soldier-,states¬ 
man was unable to keep order throughout the Empire, 
and fighting and petty strife in the province.? was .still the 
main feature of the history of the period. 

Encouraged by Yoritomo, a new sect of Buddhi,sm 
began to make itself felt at this point. It was desimed 
to gain the spiritual monopoly of the military, or warrioi 
class from one end of Japan to another. It is known as 
the sect of Zen, and to-day is being swallowed up by the 
original Shinto, the very creed that Indo-Chinese 
Buddhism almost completely obliterated in the centuries 
following the interregnum of the Regent, Shotoku Taishi. 
Three other sects that are still active at the present time 
in the Mahayawa world of Buddhism, Shin, Jodo, 
Nichiren, also made their appearance in the Kamakura 
period, and it may be said that Buddhism reached the 
peak of its spiritual influence in Japan during this 
era. 

After his death a new group of usurpers appeared from 
the Hojo family. The first was Yoritomo’s fitthcr-in-law, 
and in all, these “Hojo Rcgcnt.s ” numbered nine. It 
was during their intcircgni that Kubla Khan, the 
Mongolian ruler of China, invaded Japan with hi'i 
immense fleet, which was sunk by a great storm, sent, the 
Japanese claim, by divine guidance. On the whole the 
Flojo family appear to have ruled with wisdom and 
impartiality. From the beginning they seem to have been 
solid economists, at any rate as far as their own dan 
went, and they allowed no nonsense of any kind. It is 
probable that they were more successful in collecting 
taxes than most of their predecessors, but the last, Hojo 
Takatoki, carried this virtue too far, and open rebellion 
(in which the Emperor sided with the rebels!) followed. 
Taltatoki, managed to stipprcss hi,s opponents and 
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banished his divine Emperor for Lhe mundane imperii- 
nence of flouting his will. But soon a second revolt was 
organised, and with his gcncral-in-chicf, Takauji, desert¬ 
ing to the enemy, Takatoki was defeated and the Emperor 
restored. 

Next Takauji, the general, declared himself .Shogun, 
and upon remonstrance ftom the Emperor, Codaigo, 
followed by battle royal, he set up another Prince as 
Emperor under the title ofKomyo, and the poor, divine 
Godaigo was forced to flee, taking with him the Impciial 
signia. Nearly sixty years later a descendant of the latter 
handed the Imperial signia to a descendant of Komyo, 
and once again it could be said that there had never been 
any factiousness towards the throne. 

In 1334, the scat of Government, under Tatikaji, was 
moved from Kyoto to Kamakura, and for 239 years the 
same family maintained air unbroken line of .Shoguns. 
Yet at no period was there any semblance of peace ; 
at one time Kyoto was completely destroyed ; there was 
never any strong central power, and the Empire was 
divided into a hundred petty kingdoms. 

Then in the middle of the sixteenth ccntuiy Oda 
Nobunaga appeared. He was a soldier of no mean repute, 
and determined to unite Japan into one complete unit, 
or Empire. This new statesman was possessed of one 
peculiar characteristic, which appears to have developed 
into a mania. He had a deep and profound distrust of 
monks in any shape or of any creed. This seems lo have 
grown slowly into a fanatical hatred. There is no evidence 
in history that would account for this passionate anti¬ 
clerical emotion in the bosom of Nobunaga, but records do 
show that he slaughtered every son of Buddha that lived 
on the holy Mount Hei, just outside the capital of Kyoto. 
The massacre may lose some of its poignancy when it is 
stated that these monks were a curiously mililant sect, 
especially for men who had accepted the gentle guidance 
of Buddha for their mode of living. Beneath their robes 
they wore swords, and as a method of rcdre.ss for any 
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trivial complaint that had been ignored or refuted 
by the officials of the capital, they would pour down the 
hill-side with consistent regularity and paint the capital 
red with the blood of its unfortunate inhabitants. 

It seems probable that Nobunaga’s skill in military 
tactics was considerably accentuated by the fact that he 
was the first man in Japan to use fire-arms, and he might 
have succeeded in his aim to unify the country had he 
not been cut down with a sword by one of his own 
generals. 

Meanwhile his most promising pupil had been 
Plidcyoshi, and upon Nobunaga’s death this one-time 
farmer assumed his role. He managed to overcome all 
opposition and for a time Japan became once more a 
united Empire. Tlicn he turned his attention to Korea, 
ordering its king to mobilise an army for an invasion of 
China. Upon refusal he invaded Korea instead and 
maintained an army in Moniing Calm until his death. 

Hideyoshi was, in point of fact, one of the most success¬ 
ful of all Japanese statesmen of this period. Wliilc every 
appointment he held was nominally awarded to him by 
the Emperor, in rciility he deposed the latter, and lost 
no time in making his presence fell and using every 
ounce of power that he possessed. This little agricolous 
Napoleon considered that as he had replaced the Emperor, 
the latter’s cloak of divine right had also fallen on his 
shoulders, and he began by endeavouring to instil the 
fear of God, in the person of himself, into the breasts of 
all the petty chiefs and princes of the provinces. 

He ordered the whole country to be surveyed, revised 
the existing tax system, and established an internal 
peace such as had not been known for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years. 

It was in Hideyoshi’s time that Christian missionaries 
received the first serious check to their firm establishment 
in Japan. The superstitious ruler from the country 
distrusted this new rchgion and it developed into a battle 
of wits between the cunning Latin and Gallic priests, 
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trained in dialectics, and the little soldier-farmer, brought 
up on the virile diplomacy of China and Korea in the 
hard camp of a feudal Japan. The latter won and for the 
next two hundred and fifty years the Empire became 
“verboten” to anything that sounded, looked or smelt 
like Christianity. 

The final innings of the Shogun rulers began in the 
year i6i6. It lasted almost exactly two and a half 
centuries and during that period Japan was closed to 
the outside world. For almost the whole of that time 
the Emperor.s of Japan were kept prisoners, and the long 
unbroken cycle of feudal rule was only disturbed when 
the ships of the United States of America dropped anchor 
in a Japanese bay in 1854 and demanded that the 
country be opened to the world for trade. 

During those long centuries of fighting and barlmrism 
the economic life and the cultural thought of the pcoi)lc 
must not he overlooked. Economically Japan i,s an 
unfortunate country. Throughoul its history, while the 
few at the head of affairs lived and died in, and in many 
cases of, super-luxury, millions perished from starvation 
and disease. Earthquakes and tropical storms played 
their part. Famine was ever at ihc door of the poor, and 
in the feudal times nearly every person throughout the 
land was poor. The different provinces were isolated 
from one another almost complclcly. No markets existed 
for trade. The officials of the usurping Governments were 
unable to collect taxes from, or to force their laws tjpem, 
the distant districts. Famine, foi’ccd labour and plague 
came as regularly as the seasons. The nation was almost 
entirely agricultural. To-day, the Japanese farmer, apart 
from the women, is the pick of the nation, and yet his lot 
is little better than it wa.s five hundred years ago. Tn 
those times his land belonged to him; to-day he has a 
new element to deal with, the Kulak or landlord, and he 
is always within the reach of the tax-collector.s. He is 
expected to feed the nation and to keep his own family 
and the priests, lie must payffior the higher education 
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of the sons of the often illiterate and lazy temple ictinnes. 
FIc has always been and still is the backbone of the nation. 

The la.st of the line of usurpers, tlic Tokugawa dan 
Govcrnmenl, gradually becanac unstable. Luxury, cor¬ 
ruption and vice brought about its downfall. Every official 
position in the Court and in every branch of the Govern¬ 
ment, and in the Army and Navy, wa,s hereditary. Talent 
outside the family went unrecognised. The conditions 
throughou t the country were almost unbelievable. Of the 
Court I can do iro belter than quote Dr. Okabe’s Tdo Jidai 
Simon. Here we read of “the incredible intrigues and petty 
jealousic.s of the maze of mistresses and their intriguing 
entourage within the Grand Court. How the women 
even laid traps : greasing the floor.s, putting orange skins 
about, causing acute physical action and, thereby, 
bringing about a miscarriage of the .seed of the ruler 
within the wombs of the favoured inamoratos of the 
momeirt.” Famine, fire, earthquake and flood brought 
real unrest. Of this era Professor ikeda in his History of 
the Tokugawa Penod says : “ The families buried tlieir 
friends (relations) as usual. But as they had eaten all the 
food they went out after dark to cut the flesh from the 
corpses. Later, however, hunger drove them mad. 
They gathered round the body the momerrt they heard 
of the dcatli and devoured the flc,sh on the spot like Gaki 
—the hungry demons of hell. Earthquake, fire and flood 
and other disasters disturbed the increase of the popula¬ 
tion. But the biggest factor was the abortions and 
infanticide. ... All the peasants led a life little better 
than abandoned cats and dogs. In Saga, in the province 
of Kyushi, they used to kill every other child no matter 
whether a boy or a girl. In some villages of the Kai 
province they fed only three ehildrcn. Tlie measures 
taken for the disposal of the other children were so cruel 
and immoral that I do not like to go into details.” 
Secrets of Physicians states: “ Those women physicians 
performed abortions for one and a half ryo (about 3s. fid.) 
and the embryos were sent to the Ekoin Temple for burial. 
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If any reader will visit the Ekoin Temple, Ryogoku Biiclgc, 
Honjolre, lie will find a tombstone witli Chinese chai'aclcis 
reading Midzukosuka (Embryos’ Tomb). ‘This tomb¬ 
stone is built on the Lwenty-cigbtb day of (he fifth month 
of the fifth year of Kaiisei 1793 for the spiiits of ten 
thousand embryos buried here. Kenrensha. Zaiyo 
Ganryu, Twelfth Plead Priest of Ekoin Temple.’ ” 

At last Japan realised that some change in the Govern¬ 
ment was essential if she was to be saved. The two 
hundred and fifty years ended as it had begun, in revolt. 
The Imperial family was restored. Patriotism flared u]i 
and rose to such heights that, curiously enough, the 
success of the restoration was ultimately due to the 
slogan “ Away with foreigners.” With the restoration, 
as has been said before, came the return of Shinto. 
Once more the people were the “ Children of the Gods.” 
Foreigners were, again, “ bai-barians.” The whole country 
was thrown open to the peoples of Japan. The provinces 
became mere counties, the Empire was united and the 
population increased. 

So much for the early history of Japan, the country 
whose “ oldest and strongest belief is called ‘ Kanagara ’ 

. . . which means to follow the way of the Gods or to 
possess in one’s self the way of the Gods. The country 
which, since Heaven aird Earth began, has been a 
monarchy, where there has always been great concord 
. . . and never any factiousness towards the throne.” 

It will be well to remember these facts when the lectur¬ 
ing Japanese professsor comes to the West and talks of 
" the Japan of three thousand years ago ” ; when he refers 
to the history of his country as " the Arabian Nights 
story ” ; when he says, smilingly : “ We are the children 
of the Gods ” ; when he talks of their philosophy. Japan 
had no philosophy until recent years. Her history is the 
history of the movements of men ; of the exploitation of 
the weak by the strong ; of bloodshed, famine and disease. 





CHAPTER II 


JAPANESE MENTALITY AND THE FOREIGNER 

I AEG ADI O PIEARN, llic man who wrote many 
Ijooks on Japan, and who brought her to the 
notice of the Western world, shortly before he 
died, published Japan, an Interpretation. In this, his last 
book, he says ; “ Long ago the best and dearest Japanese 
friend I ever had said to me a little before his death : 
‘ When you find, in four or five years more, that you can¬ 
not understand the Japanese at all, then you will begin 
to know something about them.’ ” 

To begin to understand the Japanese mentality and 
to penetrate his mind it is essential to grasp to its uttermost 
significance this fact: the Japanese arc convinced, they 
are even more than convinced, they know, that they are 
descended from the Gods; and, further, they know that 
they are the only race on earth that can make this claim. 
“ We l^clieve Kanagara is peculiar to Japan and will be 
found nowhere else on earth,” says Professor Plorioka. 
It is part of their creed, it is the faith, the accepted fact of 
nearly 90,000,000 human beings. It is stronger than any 
other religion in the world and is the dominating force 
throughout the whole of the Empire of Japan, This faith 
in their divine right has given them a tremendous, almost 
unbelievable conceit in thcm.Klvcs. It obtrudes upon 
every phase in their lives; it has given each individual a 
quiet, smug self-satisfaction of mind, and in their books 
and newspapers has reached a point that, had Japan been 
nearer to Europe and were her ideograms more easily 
read, these observations and wild boastings would have 
been quoted by every newspaper throughout this country, 
and interpreted as threats of war. 
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To my mind these passionate outbinsts reflect on the 
mentality of their rUtcrers. In my former edition I 
quoted from an essay entitled, “ Light Radiates from 
Nippon,” written by two Japanese sludeirts. It contained 
little more than persistent eulogies of things Japanese, 
It seemed to me pathetic that the maudlin uivings of 
these two men, both of whom were over thirty, should be 
considered worthy of publication, and, what is more, 
worthy of wide publicity. I wondered why it w^as neces¬ 
sary in a country that claimed to be “ peerless in the 
world because of her boundless patriotism ” to seize and 
to publicize to the widest possible extent every item that 
was written to laud that country and to emphasise its 
patriotism. I saw no reason why every ucws])aper should 
quote the remark of one struggling author that “Japan 
is superior to all other nations because she is a country (T 
Gods,” or the university professor who asserted that 
"Japan is unsurpassed because of the absolute justice 
prevailing in it ”—^unless this was an cflbrl to cover the 
most corrupt judicial sy.stcmin the world—nor yet another 
scholar who claimed that “ Japan is one largo harmonious 
family,” nor the observation of his colleague to the cIFcct 
that " Nippon is unequalled in her excellence by virtue 
of her ancestor worship.” 

I repeal, these quotations seemed to me to reflect 
upon the mentality of their uttcrers, and, through the 
publicity accorded them, upon the mentality of the 
nation as a whole. Since my book first apjtcared, however, 
I have seen more of the newspapers of the West; I have 
read the fantastic claims and a.sscrtions of Messrs. Hitler, 
Goering and Goebbcls, and I have watehed My Loid 
Rothermere getting hot under the collar at an unfortunate 
school inspector who passed a somewhat natural remark 
on the essay of a small girl, and on this same account I 
have seen the country’s time and money wasted in the 
House of Commons. 

Again, when the Osaka Maini(!hi—xh& “ Times ” of 
Japan—came out with "Japan should subjugate the 
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nations of tlic East and conquer the world at the poini 
of the bayonet,” I thought that .such a remaik should 
have been given wide publicity in the West, but now 1 
find the same spiiit given expression in the inoitth of a 
British clergyman, a man of God, who states that there 
are many worse things than “ a good clean war.” 

But in Japan there is this difference : patriotism is part 
of the country’s religion, part of Shinto itself, And with 
the military pai ty in power this spirit of patriotism and 
this duty to the divmc Emperor is kept alive through the 
medium of what corresponds to our Office) s’ Training 
Corps. Before the children arc old enough to be drilled 
they are taught the traditional song.s of loyalty and the 
modern songs of war. They sing in ehoru,s and (hroiighout 
their lives the Government never allows their patriotic 
feivour to slacken. New festivals are ever Ijeing intro- 
duccd. One of these national holidays by Imperial 
decree, that is celebrated with particular zeal, is held in 
honour of Jimmu Tenno, and yet it was only in the 
reign of Kocmi I’enno, great-grandfather of the present 
Emperor, that Jimmu’s mausoleum was “ put into repair.” 
For over a ccntuiy and a lialf it had not been touched and 
was in an appalling state of neglect. 

On the Emperor’s birthday his picture or photograph is 
ceremoniously saluted to the accompaniment of appro¬ 
priate songs and music. Throughout, the motif of this 
patriotism is the superiority of Japan over the rest of the 
world. Ever since the restoration their divine right to 
conquer the world has been fostered under the guise of 
loyalty. In 1930 Mr. Ischikawa, a university professor, 
told the students of the Third Shinko School in a lecture 
that “ the time is really coming when the centre of world 
matters will be transferred from occidental to oriental 
spheres,” 

One cannot but admire the progress of the Empire 
since 1 868. The people have become united into a mighty 
nation. They have borrowed every Western device that 
its civilisation has brought, and have adapted themselves 
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to its mechanical inclusliics all in the space t)l'lirLy years. 
The danger lies in their mcirlalily. Both mentally and 
morally the Japanese have stagnated. For over five 
hundred years conditions in the country remained 
unaltered. Arnoldus Mont amts, in his Memorable Embassy 
to the Emperor of Japan^ writing of the sixteenth century 
said : “ They take delight in cruelty and bloodshed and 
the like. Revenge is so sweet to them that the lir.st 0( casion 
of having any advantage in the vciy Streets, stealing up 
close behind the Person, and drawing the Scymitcr, if the 
first stroke fail, the second dispatchc.s him; which done the 
Assassinator wipes hi.s Sword and Sheathing it, walks 
away unconcerned, as if a Jest or nothing done. Nay 
sometimes having no Quarrel in a nicer Frolick they will 
try whether the Edges of the Blades be so to the Sword, 
and so left wcltring in each others Pleads.” Towards 
the latter half of the last century Mr. Fukuzawa, founder 
of the Keio University—^thc Oxford of Japan—described 
the conditions in Tokyo in these words : “ft was not 
safe to go out at night. It was not uncommon for nmin 
to go wandering about looking for someone on whom they 
could try a new sword.” 

Until his death my wife’s grancllalhcr bore the scar 
of such a warrior’s sport stretching the whole length of 
his spine. Assassinations still play their part in the life 
of modern Japan. During the last two and a half 
years there have been reported in the English Prcs.s not 
more than half a dozen political murders in Japan. To 
my personal knowledge there were, during thi,s .short time, 
nearer two hundred. I do not include ordinary murder 
in this figure, I am speaking only of political deaths.^ 

Since 1868 every Japanese is nominally born politically 
free and equal with his neighbour. It is only natural, 
however, that intellectual freedom, the late product of 
civilisation, is denied them. Of all men, the members of 
primitive peoples are the least free intellectually. Their 

J Professor O’Conroy died before the attoimted coup in Tokyo, of 
February (?), 1936.— Publishers. 
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ciistcmis, their behaviour, their ideas are fixed rigidly by 
their traditions. They arc compelled to cling to them, 
not so much by force or fear, as because they arc unable 
to think otherwise. Their conduct is restrained because 
their minds are fettered. In the case of the Japanese 
they arc held in bondage by the Government. Up to the 
end of the last century there were no law courts and no 
police stations. In the Japan of feudal times there does 
not seem to have been anything that one may reasonably 
call national law. This lack of organised legislation, the 
inter-isolation of the clans through fear of spying, and the 
absolute monopoly of power in each locality by the lord 
of the province, left the mas.ses in the same condition as 
they had been a thousand years before. Their sudden 
emancipation in 1868 meant nothing to them. For die 
first time they were allowed to roam throughout the 
Empire, to speak to and to marry their own countrymen 
in the neighbouring islands or provinces. But it gave the 
new Government some 34,000,000 people whose minds 
were those of children. 34,000,000 people who had lived 
from hand to mouth, who could be moulded, who could 
be taught to think along any channels; and the path 
cltosen was patriotism through their own divine origin. 
This line of thought has been developed until to-day it 
has reached menacing proportions. It is still being 
nourished and the fact that Japan has been allowed 
to do as she wished during recent years, that she has 
been allowed to flout the opinion of the whole world in 
Shanghai and in Manchuria, has only convinced the great, 
but ignorant mass of the Japanese nation that they are 
all-powerful. Unless the Powers recognise this fact then 
Japan will slowly but surely achieve her object. She 
will subjugate the nations of the East, and she may 
even attempt to conquer the world at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Japan of the feudal age was perhaps the most notable 
example of a civilised community artificially rendered 
static. And, to*day, the same may be said of the mass of 
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the people. Their conceit in ihcmsclvcs is jrrobal^ly 
due in some degree to ihciv appalling ignorance of the 
Western world. Their lack of reasoning power leads them 
to interpret what they read and what they arc told in 
the most extraordinary manner. Most of the students 
who came under my supervision were the sons of tlie higher 
classes, of the nobility. They were of all ages up to 
thirty-five, in other words they were the cream ol what 
is regarded in Japan as the intclligcnl youth, lime and 
time again I have asked my pupils to rctifl a passage b'om 
a book—^not a translation, but one of tlu'iv own histories 
—and have then told the class to ask epics Lions on it. 
Never have I been able to get more than one cpicstion 
from the whole group. This is not due to shyness ; T was 
not dealing with modest schoolboys in their early ’lecius, 
but with grown men. They were quite incapable of 
taldng the passage in and reasoning out the contents. 
Their brains merely absorbed a mental pic Litre ol the 
written page. Metaphors and similes setaned beyond 
them, which is curious seeing that Sei Shonagon’s ditiry, 
or Pillow Book, has numbers of her own poems crammed 
with puns and allusions. 

I recollect that one of my pupils had been reading a 
Japanese translation of an English story, and he was 
telling me the plot. The translator had come to a 
scene where a weary traveller, after walking for miles, had 
come at last in sight of an inn whose name and sign was 
the “ White Horse.” Retranslated into English the 
passage ran : “ As we approached the inn, we saw the 
inviting white horse hanging out of the window.” There 
was some sort of note explaining this curious English 
custom. Tire translator inferrccl that the animal in 
question was alive and that it was a symbolical “ What’s 
your.s ? ” At considerable length I explained to my 
pupil the significance of the incident. I went into details 
of inn names. I mentioned “ Blue Lions,” ” Red Lions ” 
and “ Dun Cows.” My reward came a few days later 
wheti two of the youth’s friends informed me that their 
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fathers had told them that there weren’t such things as 
blue lions in any part of the world let alone England. 

Japanese who have never left their own Empire refuse 
to believe what the foreigner tcUs of his own country. 
They follow only their own native writers and it would 
.seem that the Government lakc.s cate that the books 
read in (he schools arc lho.se that compare the world 
of the West very unfavourably with Japan. One .such 
writer claims : “ We Japanese have been univcrscilly 
ciiticiscd as a people incapable of universal contributions 
to civilisation and being skilful only in imitating the 
achicvcmcntuS of other people. Do not the We.sterncts 
also take nearly as much from u,s ? That our gains 
consisted in most cases of conspicuous material objects 
like bicycles and gramophones and that the Westemeis 
absorbed mostly our spiritual and ail is tic accomplish¬ 
ments, ought not to decide the balance in favour of cither 
of the parties.” The most amazing aspect of the passages 
I have quoted in this book is that each has been written 
by, or under the supervision of, some person of authority, 
who has had a university education. The quotation above 
claiming equality for Japan as contributors to civilisation 
is quite mild in comparison with other pretensions. Thc.se 
claims by the Japanese are fostered and nourished by the 
Government, and used as propaganda against the West. 

Only five ycar.s ago the War Ministry of Japan awarded 
a certain Mr, Ninoniiya a pair of silver vases for inventing 
the aeroplane in 1894. Unfortunately they overlooked 
the fact that Mr. Orville Wright and his brother had 
anticipated this date by several years. 

Mr. Ghuhachi Ninomiya was a retired soldier and lived 
near Kobe. The announcement in The Japan Advertiser 
(Vernacular Edition) of the award, and praising the 
recognition by the Govcimmcnt, appeared by a trick of 
fate on April ist, 1927. 

In the same year the Ford Motor Company was sued 
by a certain Mr. Minamoto for stealing his invention. 
I will give the dispatch sent out by the Tokyo Press 
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agency, Nippon Dcmpo : “ A Mr. Gisnke MiiuimoLo, 
Ushigomo Tenjinclio, Tokyo, instituted a suit Monday in 
the Yokohama District Court against Henry Ford. The 
world’s automobile magnate is charged with dc.struction of 
reputation and obstruction of business. Mr. Minamoto 
recently invented a charcoal burner for a motor-ear for 
the purpose of saving fuel. The Ford general agency in 
Yokohama deliberately insinuated his invention. Hence, 
Minamoto sued the American motor-car king.” 

The comments of “ O.D.R.,” contributor to The 
Japan Advertiser (English Edition), j)ublished in Tokyo, 
are worth quoting. “ Some idea of the new model to be 
issued by the Ford Motor Company may Ite gained from 
the dispatch sent out by Nippon Dempo. Apparently 
the new Ford, will be ecpiippcd with a hibachi (a brazier 
used in the Japanese home that burns charcoal) instead of 
an engine. It is just a matter of a few months now until 
someone in Japan is presented with a pair of silver vases 
for inventing the Ford. I hope Mr. Minamoto w.ins,his 
case. Indeed this is but a typical instance of what has 
happened to perhaps a thousand other Japanese inven¬ 
tions. Only six months ago it was aeroplanes. Within a 
few weeks we have read in the papers here of the invention 
of the telc.scopic sight by a Japanese Army olFice : of the 
mvention of the neuterdyne in radio, of tlie perfection of 
a device to send photographs by wireless and of nrany 
others, all by Japanese, and which the wretched Westerners 
‘insinuated’ years before. It was thus through the 
centuries. We find Japan more insinuated against than 
sinning. Even the so-called horse laugh was invented by 
Japan arid insinuated by a cabby in London in 1791 

Time and again I have been asked such questions by 
my pupils as “ Have you moto (motors) in yot,tr country ? ” 
‘fHave you pbmpo (pumps) in your country ? ” and 
. hundreds of others of the same calibre. 

Several of the students ■ read somewhere that we 
British slept with bur boots on, and despite strong denial 
on my fjart Were never fully convinced that this was not so. 
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Ml’. Tanaka, another university professor, informed 
the Japanese that the WcsLcrncrs never took a bath ; 
he went even further and, anticipating some refutation 
from those “ barbarians,” stated that those members of 
the races present in the country, being anxious to defend 
the low culture of their fcllow-countiymen, would, in 
all probability, deny this. 

Thus tlnoughoiU the Empire do these things become 
fixed in the mind of the people, and fixed deliberately 
by those as means of glorifying their own country. 
Examples of this arc endless. 

In March 1939 a Mr. Yawaya contributed an article to 
a magazine called The Fujin Glub^ a periodical that has a 
considerable circulation in Japan. In this he wrote : 
“ Western women wear furs because they are so very near 
to the animals themselves that they carry their relatives 
on their backs; the animals arc their brothers—brothers 
of those fool foreign women”—a peculiarly unhappy 
choice of attack seeing that the Imperial Princesses arc 
extremely fond of wearing furs. 

A further illustration of the extraordinary mentality of 
the race comes from the experience of a German friend 
of mine. The gentleman in question wanted a new pair 
of trousers. Fie went to a tailor in Tokyo and was 
measured. At this point I must mention that he was 
peculiarly sensitive on one point—he was bandy to the 
point of deformity. Wlien he called for his breeches 
the poor fellow found that the tailor had carefully and 
laboriously moulded the garment to the figure. Wrath" 
fully he explained what he wanted and strode out of the 
store. In a week he returned to find the enterprising 
cutler had manufactured a pair with the legs curving 
outwards so as to “ correct the deformity of the honour¬ 
able Mr. --Eventually my friend overcame hi.s 

difficulty by sending another man of the same stature 
to give the order and to be measured. 
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Only n few ycnis ngo llic Pjrss wns (<ilcl tlial “ iinsatis- 
fled with llic progress Jajian has made in the incntal 
world ofrennK yeais, oHieials of//i/i insUliilion say that 
ifihe food of the couuti y can bcinipiovcdandst icutifically 
attuned, a great boon will have been aebieved.” Unfor¬ 
tunately this happy thought was slillbom and ended with 
the Press distribution. Enquiiic.s as to what institution 
was referred to, led to the disclosure tlial the whole 
sentence had been cut out of a foreign journal and 
“Japan” substituted for the oiiginal name. 

The fact that the Press of Japan icecived instiuetions 
to the effect that “ if a Gabiucl Minister i.s eharged witli 
taking bribes, that is forbidden nw'ntion ” speaks for 
itself. In 1930 77 ie Chonick complained that “it was 
almost impossible to remember the things that must not 
be mentioned. There is a constant sureession and even 
the most trivial things come under a solemn ban. . . . 
We are told that the Japanese arc the most loytil [icople 
in the world, but they arc treated as if they were (he 
most disloyal and inclepcnclahle.” 

Next to banning or forbidding a report to aiipcar in 
a newspaper, “ denying ” is a popular move with the 
Government. The late Baron Playaslii, cx-Amba.ssador to 
London, told the gem of a story of a colleague who was 
sent on an official mission to Washington with instiuetions 
to “ deny everything.” Mr. Hara, Prime Minister of 
Japan, stated in Parliament that the. “ Open Door 
Policy ” (equal trade chances for all nations) in Manchuria 
could not he maintained, and that tlic Powers were wcdl 
aware of that fact. Rather naturally this was reported 
in the newspapers ancl, through the Press agencies, to the 
rest of the world. Immediately H.I.M. Embassy denied 
that the statement had ever been made, although ihcie is 
no doubt as to the veracity of the report. Incidentally, 
of course, there has never been ancl never will be an 
open door policy in Manchuria. 
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In my former edition I was writing of those Japanese 
with more liberal minds. I said : “ There have been, 
and still are, members of the race who can sec the folly 
of their Government’s methods. Indeed^ many of the 
two hundred political murders that I have mentioned 
previously, were on account of the opinions of the 
assassinated. Two of the most outstanding men who 
deplore their country’s policy arc Dr. Nitobc and Mr. 
Ozaki, M.P. Both arc regarded as freaks and I would 
advise them to wateh their pens and tongues carefully 
in the very near and very critical future of Japair. I will 
go even further and say that in all probability, although 
Mr, Ozaki is the younger man, he will die first.” I was 
wrong. Nitobc died fiist. 

In 1930 Dr. Nitobe remarked that “ we must guard 
ourselves against the clanger of falling into the delusion 
of race pride.” lie held the position of Undcr-Seerctary- 
General of the League of Nations for seven years, and 
was a man who knew both Eastern and Western worlds. 
In the same year that he warned his own race against 
themselves he made the many bitter attacks on the 
Government of his country. In one interview with 
T/ie Mamichi he said : “ About twenty years ago my 
mischievous mind was tempted to write a book— Kokkei- 
kohl (A Humorous State)—^by which I meant a country 
where the Government and the people talk big and do 
little, where the art of governing is a ridiculous farce and 
a lie. How little did I then dream that I should but wait 
a score of years—until the year a.d. 1930—when I might 
select good illustrations nearer by ! Yea, even within our 
own gate, in the halls of the highest chambers of Council 
in our land, and in the conduct of the political party 
that boast.s of the largest following and the largest 
resources, headed, too, by a most adroit and cantankerous 
gentleman.” In a second interview he remarked that 
“ the least advanced class of men in this country is that 
of the politicians. It is chiefly they that clog the wheels 
of the State machinery, that poison the mind of the 
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nation ” While in his opinion “ the opening of the Diet 
means the assembling of about a dozen politicians, 
scores of pugilistic experts and four hundred puppets.” 
I must point out that both Dr. Nitobe and Mr. Ozaki 
have damned thcimsclvcs in the cy.s of the nation by 
marrying “ barbarians.” The former had an American 
wife, while the latter is the widower of a British women. 

One of the greatest scholars of all Japan, a triu; 
nationali.st, professor of the Imperial Univer.sity, member 
of the House of Lords and of the Academy, by name 
Dr. Inouye, was intellectually assas.sinated and forced 
out of society on account of a passage he had included 
in one of his works on historical research, The charge 
made against him was that “ the statements arc destruc¬ 
tive of the fundamental character of the Japanese Empire 
because they make infallibility of the Imperial Throne 
conditional.” 

This is the excerpt upon which the charge was founded : 
“ The sacred Imperial message, which tnight be said to constitute 
the fundamental character of our Empire, is icferred to in the 
Mkon-gi. The Nihon-gi was written in a.d. yso. It dates 
from the Na) a period, but the idea zvas not conceived during that 
period. It was in the Kara period that the idea was recorded 
as an old tradition.” 

The scholar was strongly attacked for having thus 
raised the cjucstion as to the origin of the Imperial message, 
which had been given by the Sun Goddess. If is 
“ informers ” were General Kusau, Mr. Momoki and the 
famous Mr. Toyama of the “ Dragons.” Between them 
they managed to have Dr. Inouye completely ostracised. 

Dr. Nitobe gives this picture of the interior part that 
malces up the Yamato mind : “ Because our people lack 
a sense of humour, they are extremely touchy and need¬ 
lessly pointed in argument, and cxaspcratingly susceptible 
in social intercourse. It may not be surprising if some 
sociologists one day proclaim that there is a close connec¬ 
tion between the promptitude of the Japa,ncsc to commit 
suicide and their lack of sense of humour.” 
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Mr. Sato goes even further, and speaks of his own 
countrymen as “ ungenerous,” and adds ; “ Time may 
come soon for me to choose hell rather than live in a 
Japanese community.” This lack of sense of humour is 
interpreted by a loyal Japanese as sensitiveness. Nitobe 
asserts : “Few people on the face of the earth are more 
sensitive to others’ ojjinions than we. A frown that would 
escape the notice of an Englishman would cut u.s to the 
core. Woe unto him who inclines his car only unto sweet 
sounds.” 

There must be many, even among the masses, who 
see the danger in the policy of delusion that the country 
is pursuing, but who dare not express their opinion. 
Their fear is that their neighbours may report them. 
In 1930 the Impciial Govemmcnl a.sked the people to 
spy on each other and to tell the police anything they 
could discover. The Mainichi remarks : “ Qjuitc recently 
the Metropolitan Police authorities announced that 
‘ henceforth they would welcome secret communications 
from citixcn.s,’ what amounts to a national spying system, 
of sneaking into each other’s houses and reporting them 
to the police. This system will afford the malignant means 
to injure others against whom they may happen to have 
some grudge.” The Westerner will still wonder why 
the people do not demand their rights. I must repeat 
once more that the masses have had their minds moulded 
for them. The police, in their eyes, are the representatives 
of the Government, and the Government is the divine 
Emperor, who can do no wrong. 

The pcoiffc, as we undci’Stazrd the word, does not exist 
in Japan, the masses arc completely overridden by the 
departmental staffs of the Government, and by the secret 
societies working in conjunction with the police. The 
method adoptecl by the Toyama-Uchida combination 
(the two big men of the Kais, or secret societies) is one of 
dogmatic denunciation. A statement by the defence is, 
without evidence of any description, stated to be un¬ 
true. The .spying system has placed immense power 
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into their hands. I will tell one simple story of its 
results. 

An old man, named Sakac Osugi, a retired school¬ 
master, lived quietly with his wife and his nephew, a boy of 
ten years. Fie had retired but earned a little money 
giving private tuition. He was hajipy with his wife, had 
he not worked hard for fifty years ? Neighbours, rivals 
possibly for his private pupils, some petty enemy, reported 
to the police that the family’.s thoughts were not hryal to 
the Emperor. No, they had never heard them uttciiug 
disloyal statements, but it was known that they did not 
approve of everything the Government did. The three 
of them were arrested and flung iirto gaol. I'hcy wore 
“grilled” by a group of police in their cell and then 
Captain Amakasu appeared. lie offered the old man a 
cigarette. Would his wife like a cup of t('a, and a drink 
for the handsome boy ? The parents were relieved, the 
honourable Captain had come to sec fair play. What was 
their trouble ? Please, they had been acr:uscd of thinking 
against the divine Emperor aird the country of the Gods. 
It was not true; had not he, the old man, served his 
country well and truly for many years ? Wiry, he had 
always taught his boys to revere the divine Empcroi'. 
The honourable Captain went behind the old man. In: 
patted him gently on the back, then he strangled him. 
Next he strangled the old woman, and lastly the child. 
After a period of detention Captain Amakasu was released, 
and it was stated the family had confessed iheii gui] 1. The 
paper with the largest circulation in Japan retold the 
story, and pointed out, as was true, that the Captain had 
“ used only his two hands.” Finally it declared : “ There 
is no doubt that he is a national hero.” Later this 
honourable Captain received an important appomlment 
in Manchuria. He was one of the three men who acted 
as advisers to the Japanese Army in that couirtry. 

In the sixteenth century Montanus .said : “ They 
take delight in cruelty and bloodshed and the likr-.” 
Their passion for blood is not confined to the admiration 
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of political or paU'iotic murder. I can never forget the 
mass muidcr.s of thousands of helpless Koreans after 
the eaithcpiakc of 1993. I was present with my wife on 
the peninsula during the qualce, and while the massacres 
were taking place. Not a building was left standing ; 
clothes, food and shelter were non-existent. A rumour 
was started in Japan that the Koreans were contemplating 
an immediate invasion of the islands—an invasion, when 
they had no .ships, when there was no food and no drink. 
The rumour spread and the Japanese aimed themselves 
with swords. They started out and killed every man, 
woman and child in the neighbourhood who could not 
prove him or herself Japanese. Even their own country¬ 
men were slaughtered if they could offer no proof of 
identification. Fortunately, although 1 had lost all my 
papers, I found one dirty card in my kimono that gave 
my status and address in Japan. My wife and I had 
managed to find two glass mats, wliich we tied together 
in the form of an arch as a shelter. Under this we 
crawled. When the men appeared I showed my card 
and each of us was given an armlet of blue thread to 
show we were not Koreans. An hour later the men 
appeared again and we were given a different coloured 
armlet—a precaution against a person copying the colour 
and becoming immune. Time and time again they 
changed the colours. 

They were drunk with the lust for blood. I asked the 
reason for this wholesale slaughter, I dare not question it. 
I learned that the “ Koreans had already invaded Japan.” 
“ That the Koreans were responsible for the earthquake.” 
The minimum number of Koreans killed was 8,000. 
Not one was armed in any way. I need hardly add that 
strong denials were sent out through the Ambassadors, 
The murders were described as the result of “ the usual 
rioting that inevitably follows such a disaster,” and their 
numbers were cut down by nearly 90 per cent. 

That i.s the mentality of modern Japan. It is the 
mentality of a primitive tribe that has been trained in 
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modern warfare, that has had Lhc results of a WesLcril 
mechanical civilisation thrust suddenly upon them. But 
it is more menacing. Behind the superficial veneer is 
that knowledge of a divine right, the awarcnc.ss of their 
superiority over peoples of the universe, and this has 
made them a race of religious fanatics whose God is Japan. 


The attitude of Japan towards ilic foreigner is, to-day, 
something of a paradox. There arc the Government 
tourist authorities, on the one hand, making every eflbrt 
to induce the foreigner to visit Japan, and prcstimably to 
leave with pleasant memorie.s, while, on the other hand, 
the Imperial police seem to be determined on no account 
to allow any of their plans to go through. In 1930 llic 
head of the official Japan Tourist Bureau in Tokyo 
complained in The Advertiser that “ the police prevent 
every scheme to make Tokyo attractive to foreign tourists. 
Two or three detectives arc ever about the Imperial Hotel 
to make sure that the foreigners do not .skid off the moral 
path.” 

There is no doubt that the prc.scncc of foreigners in 
Japan is unwelcome to the majority of the people. This 
is due largely to the Government propaganda explained 
previously, but mainly to the influence of the Military 
Party. To the minds of the Japanese the peoples of the 
earth arc divided into three sections. First, and superior 
to all others, are themselves, the Children of the Gods; 
next come the “ barbarians,” which includes the yellow 
and white races of the rest of the world, and last arc the 
Korumba consisting of the peoples of India and Ceylon 
and all negroes and black races. Of these last two sections 
there Were resident in the whole of Japan at the last 
census but one some 6,500 persons. They were divided 
as follows -. Americans, 1,870; English, 1,610; Germans, 
930 ; Russians 850 ; French, 400 ; British Indians, 230 ; 
Swiss, 170; Canadians, 140; Portuguese^ 130; Dutch, 
90 ; Italians, 45 ; and Norwegians, 45. 
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The number is very small in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion of Japan, consisting of over 90,000,000 people, and 
yet there is a special department of the metropolitan 
police to look after them, and the Japanese Press takes 
delight in reporting matter derogatory to the guests 
within her gates. Scarcely a day passes without some 
fantastic story appearing whose object of abuse or derision 
is a foreigner. If no new fable is available, then some talc 
or escapade that happened, or rather was reported, some 
years before is dug out of the files and rehashed as new. 
In 1922 there was a glowing account of an assault on a 
policeman in Tokyo by two members of the British 
Embassy stall'. The .story was followed up, and it was 
stated in a later i.ssuc that cnquirje,s from the servants’ 
quarters at the Embassy revealed that the whole staff 
had come home drunk on that particular night, and that 
this was by no means an uncommon occurrence. As a 
result of pressure from higlr quarters the paper acknow¬ 
ledged that there was no foundation for the story or any 
part of it. Iir September, 1926, the identical narrative 
and its sequence were revived. In October of the same 
year a second paper repeated the history of the " British 
Night-out,” A little later minor papers look it up once 
more. 

That these stories arc ini.sscd by almost every Westerner 
is explained by the foreigners’ inability to read the 
Japanese ideograms, while those new.spapers that issue 
English editions take care that such stories appear only 
in the vernacular numbers. 

When the United Slates passed her Immigration Law 
in 1924. the ncWiSpapcrs of Japan were moved to frenzy. 
Criticisms whose language could not be reproduced here 
were printed. One newspaper’s comment ends on a 
somewhat singular note, almost admitting in itself that 
Japan’s civilisation is no more than a veneer. It stated : 
“ A law has been passed in the United States which 
virtually declares the Japanese to be an inferior race and 
which every Japanese thinks derogatory to his nation’s 
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honour. Our diplomats and statesmen shake hands with 
American diplomats and statesmen and say that every¬ 
thing is all right. It is a lie ! It is a base falsehood ! 
The Japanese have for centuries breathed the moral 
atmosphere of ^hinju and fukushu (vindictiveness and 
revenge) and the same spirit still lingers deep down in the 
soul of every sane Japanese however glos.scd over and 
disguised he is by exterior trappings of modern culture.” 

During the first days of the United States’ decision 
Japan was in a state of hysteria. Feeling ran high turd 
the American flag over their Embassy was torn down 
and slashed by the crowd. Military and Naval officers 
and members of the police force rubbed hate into the 
minds of their men. Plate and revenge were the toasts of 
all the patriotic parties. The “ Grand Seigneurs ” who 
had been presidents of American-Japanese societies 
were forced to resign their memberships. All the superb 
sacrifice of money—it amounted to 11,302,84.8.56 dollars 
—of food, clothes, bedding and first-aid materials by 
America at the time of the great earthquake, only one 
year before, was forgotten ; the country of the Gods 
had been insulted, Japan even appealed to the Orient; 
the country with a divine Emperor, of Children of the 
Gods, asked for the moral support of the East ! Certain 
patriotic societies plastered the country with posters 
bearing these words : “ The Japanese must never forget 
July 1st, when America inflicted intolerable insult upon 
Japan. Prepare for such steps as arc demanded for the 
honour of the Fatherland when occasion comes. Every 
Japanese must remember the following rules : 

“ Alter your mode of living so as to impress the date 
lastingly upon your mind. 

“ Hate everything American. 

“ Deny yourself luxitry. 

“ Never forget National honour for private gain, 

“Never enter a church supported or guided by 
American missionaries.” 
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The iiiHull—it. must be admiLlcd as such—did much to 
acccnLuaLc (.he anli-forcign feeling (hroughout Japan. 
And since 1924 (he intensity of the propaganda from the 
Military Party has definitely increased. Where previously 
disdain and distrust were the .strongest ingredients now 
hatred takes precedent. 


I have already mentioned the complaints of the Tourist 
Bureau against the police spies round the hotels, and 
during the time I was in close touch with the foreign 
department of the central police organisation I saw many 
such exhibitions of spying and police dealings with 
foreigners. Many an Eurapean would leave his hotel 
with the sole purpose of buying cigarettes, or of having 
a drink, but in every case he would be the object of 
interest to some shoddy little man in the employment of 
the police. If the foreigner climbed into a street-car the 
little man would jump on too. If the former went for a 
walk, the little man would follow. Until he is safely back 
in his hotel the foreigner will be dogged by the little 
police spy, 

As may have been gathered already, the lot of the 
white man resident in Japan is not easy. Generally, if 
he is in the employment of a home company, he is well 
paid, but this hardly compensates him for the petty 
humiliations that he receives at the hands of the people. 
The ordinary tourist may never he aware of the insults 
that arc flung at him, and unless a man has lived with 
the people he will be incapable of realising the true 
opinions that the people of Japan hold of other races. 
In all their dealings with foreigners the Japanese, and 
especially the olEcials, will seldom use the normal words 
of courtesy that they would to countrymen of their own 
under similar circumstances. The mode of welcome even 
is different. In Japan the depth of a bow is a sign of the 
bowcr’.s estimation of his guest, A mere inclination of 
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die head may Idc a gross in&iiU—^:ind bclwccn host and 
guest this would most certainly be the ease—and those in 
the immediate vicinity will realise the full innuendo ofsuch 
a gesture by a Japanese host to his foreign guest or a 
native shopkeeper to his foreign customer. But to the 
European or American even the merest nod is delightful, 
infusing its recipient, despite its insulting meaning, with 
a sense of pleasure and adulation. 

When the police come to the house of a foreigner, who 
is married to a Japanese women, it will never enter the 
officer’s head to address her otherwise than as he would 
speak to a prostitute. He will ask her : “ Gc wa ? 
Joroka? Soka?” “ What is your immoral profession ? ” 
“ Are you a prostitute ? ” To a policeman, almost trained 
to despise and hate the foreigner, it is c^uite impossible 
for any native woman, other than a harlot, to be living 
with a white man. Follow closely behind an European or 
American walking with a Japanese woman, and listen 
carefully to the remarks passed by the crowds. Per¬ 
sistently and monotonously you will hear “ Hah, joro 
daro,” “ She must be a prostitute.” Often have I 
overheard the comments of the crowds. There is one 
expression in the Japanese language used exclusively to 
describe women who go about with foreigners. It is 
“ Rashamen ” ; it is untranslatable, but indicates some¬ 
one who had fallen as low as possible, and has a far lower 
meaning than prostitute. 

In 1930 the attitude of the passers-by in the streets 
of Tokyo even led to a protest by The MainicU (English 
Edition). One of the many letters on the subject sent to 
newspapers reads ; ” Dear Amanajaku, Your comments 
on the discourtesy towards couples of Japanese and forcigit 
races is most timely and will be read by hundreds of 
people here who are always smarting under the gratuitous 
sneers and snubs that are directed at them in |3ublic. 
This dirty and contemptible attitude of mind is not con¬ 
fined to the coolie or lower classes, in proof of this let any 
doubter watch what goes on if a foreigner, accompanied 
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by his Jn.pa.ncsc wife, enters a public conveyance or .steps 
out into the street where Japanc,sc men arc walking. 

“ I have long ago ceased to go out with my wife 
because of the certainty of public humiliations. Will any 
Japanese explain to the writer of this letter why a foreigner 
walking with his Japane.se wife is certain to be insulted 
some way or other ? ” 

These incidents may do something to dispel the idea 
that I have heard so often both in America and Europe 
that it is easy for a white man to marry into the higher 
castes of Japaircse society. My own personal experience, 
one of the rare, successful instances, is too near for me to 
forget. The family opposition, the broadcasting through¬ 
out the Empire, the unspeakable insults and petty 
humiliations that both my wife and myself had to with¬ 
stand, were not easily forgiven. 

T/ie Japan Advertiser (English Edition), which for a 
long time maintained silence on the matter, in 1930 at 
last awakened to the fact that the vernacular Pre,ss was 
uttering libels against foreigners, and instituted enquiries. 
As a result of these the following article appeared : 
“ . . . There are at present nearly a hundred secret 
associations which are devoted entirely to attacking 
foreigners. Nothing infuriates a Japanese more than to 
see an European or American dancing with Japanese 
women. They are the ‘ Chosen People.’ One of the 
secret societies tried to abolish this unseemly custom. 
While the Sunday afternoon dance at the Imperial Hotel 
was in full swing, a body of armed men forced their way 
into the hotel, armed with swords and wearing black 
masks over their faces, determined to start a massacre, 
the only thing that prevented the ‘ race protectors ’ from 
carrying out their scheme was the inspiration of the 
manager. He told the band to play the national anthem, 
and to keep on playing it. No Japanese will insult the 
Emperor by moving during its performance and the 
situation was saved,” 
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In The Mainichi (English Edition) a long letter from a 
German, written in 1930, ends by saying : “ I Iiavc never 
had this experience in any other rountry. I am sorry 
for Japan. 

“ Possibly I shall have some trouble for publishing 
this, but it is the best service I can do for Japan, and the 
police can but drive me out of the country—and, in¬ 
directly they are doing so now. I intended to stay in 
Japan for several montlrs—but now I shall be glad to 
enter China in a few weeks. (Signed, Werner Zimmer¬ 
man.) Tokyo, May 5th, 1930.” 

The case, known as the “ Ricci ” case, became a 
national holiday. Thai one petty, sordid story of the 
quarrel between a man and a woman so excited Japan 
that the Imperial police were unable to perform, their 
ordinary 'duty in the capital. The home of every 
foreigner, who was faintly suspected of ever having 
spoken to either of the persons concerned, was invaded 
and the owner cross-examined for information of his or 
her habits. 

Apparently Mr. Ricci and bis special Japanese lady 
friend were having a night out. A little too much wine, 
a question about a ring, and the two became excited. 
The hysterical young lady fired a little gun and the 
bullet lodged in the leg of Mr. Ricci. As I have said, the 
story was rather sordid and very petty. But the whole 
nation stopped work. The papers sold as never before. 
“ The nation undermined by the barbarian horrible 
immorality,” ran one headline. 

The chief point in the Ricci case Was that a foreigner 
had been charged. That is what appealed to the people. 
A foreigner, a barbarian, had broken the law ! In the 
eyes of the Japanese this was a time for rejoicing. “ If 
the foreigners are charged with breaking the law,” says 
TA« Advertiser (English Edition), “ they will be given a 
legal trial. Meanwhile, they arc mobbed in the street 
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and pilloried in the Press, and in an orgy of the worst kind 
of ‘ page three ’ journalism.” 

Here is the opening of the case, showing the irrelevant 
examination by the Jndge. 

Judge : “ Have you any religious faith ? ” 

Girl : “ I believe in God.” 

Judge : “ The God of what counti y ? ” 

Girl : “ A Japanese God.” 

Judge : “ There arc many Gods in Japan. Which 
God do you believe in ? ” 

Girl : “ I don’t know.” 

Judge : “ What do you like most ? It is said that you 
like chocolates.” 

Girl ; “ Yes.” 

Tudge : “ Do you dislike the Tapanese ? ” 

Girl : “ No.” 

Judge : “ Do you dislike Japanese clothes ? ” 

Girl ; " I put on my Japanese clothes, but the obi 
presses on my bi’casts and pains me.” 

Judge : “ Why did you cut off your hair ? ” 

Girl ; “ I cut it off when I was nine years old.” 

Judge : “ What do you think when you sec Japanese 
girls in Japanese clothes with their hair done in Japanese 
style ? Why do you not wear Japanese clothes ? ” 

And so it went on, until the case was dropped. 

Another paper, writing of a similar ease, says : “A 
foreigner is depicted as struggling with the police (as if 
there were any use against such a world of them) who are 
evidently holding him in position so that his photograph 
should be taken. The whole campaign is engineered by 
the brothel keepers. Japan has no interest in preserving 
moiality. Practically a full day’s examination at the 
police station and Mr. X was left to the tender care of 
the flashlight brigade, and, in fact, police appeared to help 
rather than to hinder the seekers of sensation. Chased 
down the street, Mr. X had literally to fight his way 
through. He was hit on the head and received a nasty 
kick on the leg.” In this particular ease Mr. X was the 
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son of a doctor, and held a high posilion in a prominent 
company. Aflcr furlhcr enquiries the Chief of Police 
was forced to admit that the affair had been gro.ssly 
exaggerated, and that there was not snfftcient evidence 
for a trial of the ease. 

Nor is this organised abuse of foreigners confined to 
mere public insults and assault. Wlicrc possible, they 
are omitted from the invitation list to State functions or 
local celebrations. In 1929 the Tokyo Academy of 
Music—like most other institutions of culture built up 
through the foreigner—held it.s Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Several Princes and Princesses of the Royal House were 
present, but the foreign professors on the staff were not 
even invited. Messrs. Vcrkmcister and Sholtz, and Mrs. 
Petzold were their names, and they had spent several 
years in the Academy. For months previous to the 
celebrations they had been working to perfect the special 
pieces for performance before the members of the Royal 
House, whose presence could not be outraged by an 
invitation to these three barbarians. 

Recently His Imperial Majesty was to pass along the 
Tor Hotel Road in Kobe. One afternoon, a few days 
before the procession, when the people were at work, 
the police thought it an excellent time to visit the homes 
or rooms of the foreigners. They turned everything inside 
out. They liflecl the bccl-clothcs, mattresses and mats. 
Then they gave strict orders that no foreigner was to go 
out in the street, nor was he to open a window or stand 
on any balcony or exposed place until His Majesty had 
passed. It was not fear of anarchists or of an attempt on 
the life of the Emperor, but merely another opportunity 
of showing the people the inferiority of other races. 


It would be possible to continue quoting cases of 
humiliation and affronts to foreigners until the book 
assumed the proportions of an encyclopEedia, but I 
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believe I have given, siifficicnij and I will give but one 
last illustration to the lirst jDart of the title of this chapter. 

It has long been the custom of Japan to cirjoy communal 
bathing, both in and outside the house. At one time no 
hotel had a private bathroom, both men and women 
splashed about in (he same steaming water, and to this 
day the cu.stom prevails in the more rural sections of the 
Empire. The Tourist authorities were informed that this 
shocked numbers of foreigners. Proprietors ofrural hotels 
were informed that if they wished to remain on the 
official books (hat recommended their houses to toiuisls 
this mixed bathing must cease. To-day in no hotel 
recommended by ibis Japanese “ A.A.” is mixed bathing 
allowed. No, to-day a rope is slung across the middle 
of the bath, and men must keep one side and women the 
other, thus honour lias been satisfied ! 



CHAPTER HI 


THE PEOPLE AND THE EMPIRE 

I N Japan the family system has always exercised a 
profonud, influence on the life of the country, and 
its working is a subject on whicli foreigners liave 
few opportunities of gaining knowledge. I'hc word^ 
“ Family,” as used heie, needs some explanation : the 
Western conception is infinitely narrower than that of the 
East. “ Family,” in the latter, comprises the patriarchal 
community, each unit consisting of a married couple 
and its children. This unit, in the West, is the family. 

In Japan the “ family ” is inevitably bomtcl up with 
the religion of the Empire. Shinto consists largely of 
ancestor worship, thus the separate units of each family 
are tied to a great degree by the communal worship 
of its forebears. Each unit thus aims at preservation of 
the family name, its lineage and mode of life. Occupation 
is hereditary to a much greater extent than in the West. 
But the name is first, and of piimc importance, and the 
importance or usefulness of each unit is judged by its 
ability to serve or bring honour to the family, and by its 
preservation of that family by rcirroduclion. The mode 
of life, too, is inherited and passed on, and if a wife 
cannot, or refuses to observe the family traditions, that 
is, if she rcflises to follow their mode of life, the inability 
or refusal is sufficient cause for divorce. 

Inevitably the wife must bring up the children, and if 
she is unable to control them, she has failed in her duty. 
This, with the first necessity of producing a male child, 
is the only reason for any male Japanese contracting 
marriage. In the vast majority of Japanese homes the 
husband is the absolute master and has the absolute 
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privilege. Lie takes sole possession of the whole of the 
property, and his wife is no better than a maidservant. 
It is said in Japan that a woman has three obligatory 
duties : she should obey her father when young, her 
husband when married and her son when old. She has 
no property of her own, and she is consequently com¬ 
pletely subjected to the will of her husband. She must 
wait on him at tabic, and take the lower seat. She must 
get up early and sit up late on his account. Although 
monogamy is the principle a man may keep several 
concubines. The civil law docs not recognise a concubine 
as a member of (he family, but her son may become a 
legitimate child. The husband can divorce his wife from 
his side only aird her consent is not necessary. A so-called 
“ three lines and a half” letter of divorcement suffices, 
while she who is divorced is mocked and despised by the 
community. 

Sterility and the inability to observe the family tradi¬ 
tions or to bring' up children correctly arc each still 
sufficient reasons for divorce. The marriage in the 
first place—and marriage is the foundation of this 
family system—is almost invariably decided by the 
parents, and the newly wedded couple generally remain 
at the house of the groom’s parents to serve them. 

In most classes the event is an-anged through the 
medium of a marriage broker. “ A ” mentions to his 
friend “ B,” who has a daughter, that he, “ A,” has an 
eligible son. “ B ” signifies willingness to consider a 
match. At this point the broker is called in. He acts 
as a species of Press cutting agent to both sides, and sends 
out jlhe news to each lanuly. Every childish escapade of 
school and student days is recorded, and discussed by the 
respective families—^not units. At last, provided every¬ 
thing has proved satisfactory, the bride-to-be meets her 
husband-to-be at a dinner-party. They have no conversa¬ 
tion, only their elders talk, and a wedding follows shortly. 
It must be mentioned here that in the poorer classes, and 
this applies to the majority of farmers, the broker’s 
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services are now dispensed with, and the negotiations arc 
■usually not carried out with the same meticulous care. 
Girls are scarce these days in the rural districts of JajDan, 
their bodies are too valuable for sale or loan either to 
the brothel or the factory, hut with average prosperity 
even the poorest in Japan, will adopt these customs when 
negotiating a marriage. 

Once the bride has left the home of her parents she is 
expected to treat her ])arents~in-law rather more tenderly 
than her husband, wliosc first duty is still to his father. 
This filiality does not cease on the death of the parents 
but extends to their spirits. Primogeniture is strictly 
observed in the family, and brothers and sisters arc 
expected to obey the “ house-head ” (eldest son) with as 
much respect as they do their father. 

To a large extent this system of family preservation is 
responsible for the low wages received by woikers in 
Japan. Each member of each unit lives in a small 
communal circle. The wages of each is paid into a central 
pool, and all living expenses of the unit—and often 
more than one unit lives under the same roof-arc shared. 
Thus the cost of living per head is reduced to a i-ninimum. 
The rural labourer who may visit the city always knows 
that he can return to his family, or unit farm if he is out of 
work. At all costs the family name must be preserved. 

The Asahi (English Edition), commenting on this, states; 

“ The daily life of labourers is controlled by the idea 
of the family unit in Japan. Their incomes and expenses 
are treated as problems of the family as a whole. Such 
a system enables many work-women and juvenile workers 
to work in factories for wages below the ordinary level.” 
I should perhaps mention that this “ level ” referred to 
was, of course, Japanese level, 

Tire defects of this system as a whole arc many. It 
diminishes the spirit of independence. Behind the 
virtue of co-existence and mutual aid there grows a feeling 
of mutual dependence, until at last the spirit of independ¬ 
ence disappears. It is a matter of course that a child 
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should lake care of his parcnls in their old age. From the 
point of a child’s development it is undesirable that 
parents should depend from the outset upon their children 
for this, and in the same way for the children to depend 
on their parents, even though they may be quite old 
enough to sland alone. This tendency is called smekqjiri, 
which tianslatcd literally means to nibble at the parents’ 
legs. In some of the modern lamilics the young married 
couples leave home immediately, although this is rather 
the exception than the itdc. In mairy cases a sou is 
married off with the sole purpose of getting another 
woman in the hoLisc to help, and she is treated rather 
as an adopted daughter than a daughter-in-law. 

This close family life definitely insults in the elimination 
of enterjnisc in the individual. His mind works in a 
narrow circle, and the intense cultivation of patriotism 
by propaganda makes him quietly .sclf-satislicd, without 
desire or ambition for knowledge. 

This is but a brief picture of the home life of the 
average Japanese. The degree of comfort naturally 
varies with the wealth or poverty of the unit and/or family, 
but, basically, each unit follows the same ideals—ideals 
that lead only to unflinching loyalty in the Emperor, or, 
as it works out, loyalty to the Party behind the Emperor, 
the party, as opposed to the old Ilimilics who usurped 
the power, and to-day this parly is the Military clique. 
This applies to the vast majority of the people in Japan 
proper, whose population amounts to over 65,000,000 
people. 

The rest is made up of Koreans, who number over 
32,000,000, the residents of Formosa, over 4,500,000 and 
the half-million-odd comprising inhabitants of the 
thousands of other islands directly under control of the 
Japanese Empire. 


Korea is the largest colony of the Empire. The people 
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of this peninsula are part of the Japanese Empire, but they 
are not admitted as co-patriots with the race of Gods. 
They have not the right to vole as do the Japanese, 
whatever their social, intellectual or economic status. 
They do not receive anything approaching equality of 
tieatnient with the race in any condition of their lives. 
They are sent to separate schools, even of the same grade. 
They are forbidden any attempt at a career, whatever 
their talents, in any branch of the Civil Service, and thus 
all official doors and representation arc denied to them. 
The Korean labourcr.s arc paid under half the rate that 
a Japanese, doing the same work, receives. If engaged in 
Japan they are housed like cattle or not at all. When a 
group of them are employed in the construction of the 
elevated sections of the railways in Japan, they arc 
forced to do the best they can under the arches, open lo 
wind and rain. 

Korea, if developed, would do away with the unem¬ 
ployment problem and excessive population difficulty,” 
vsays Mr. Kashi, President of the Fusan Chamber of 
Commerce. " Only one-sixth of the total area is being 
cultivated.” There is, too, the great Island of Hokkaido, 
not too cold and not too warm, as big as the three islands 
of Shikoku, Kyushu and Formosa put together. There 
are immense tracts of land that are capable of supplying 
5,000,000 koku of rice yearly, and whose timber rcsonrccs 
are 2,300,000,000 koku. “ Here is a fine opportunity,” 
adds Mr. Kashi, “ for the Government to show its ability 
in carryiirg out a programme of far-rcaching importance.” 
Of the attitude of the Japanese towards the Koreans 
little need be added except a reminder that the latter arc 
barbarians. Perhaps this report from a missionary in tlic 
peninsula will give some indication of the state of affairs 
in this the largest colony of the Empire. “ We, in 
Korea, have seen a people depriverl of their independence 
at the hands of a military power; we have witnessed 
atrocities committed by that military force. It is hard 
for us to see the good in the people that have been the 
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aggressors : in our sympathy for the folks we love, we 
find it hard to love the ones we feel have wronged them.” 

The culture and civilisation of Korea is at least a 
thousand years older than that of Japan, and her people 
despise their conquerors as bullies, and men without art. 

Harry Can' is a famous newspaper man in the United 
States, and his remarks on Korea, taken from his excellent 
book. Riding the Tiger, arc worth quoting ; 

“Japan in Korea, and the United States in the 
Philqrpines, have gone to the opposite poles in their 
methods of administration. We do everything for the 
Filipinos except to tuck them into bed and kiss them 
good night. Except for a Governor-General whose 
authority is principally that of a veto which can be over- 
ruled by the President of the United States, the Filipinos 
run the ishinds. They elect their own law-makers; 
they have their own political parlies; manage their own 
police affairs. 

“ The Japanese, on the other hand, rule the Koreans 
with a rod—even telling them what kind of clothes they 
ought to wear. The affairs of the country arc run, even 
down to the traffic cops, by experts imjtorted from Japan. 

“ The results of these opposite methods are as follows: 
The Koreans are bitterly unhappy in the thraldom of 
the tyrant. The Filipinos are bitterly unhapiay in the 
thraldom of the tyrant. . . . 

“ With perhaps the best intentions, they (the Japanese) 
have made of Korea about the most unhappy country in 
the world. They ignored Korean culture, national 
ideals, and racial customs. They tried to Japanize the 
pace, money, postage stamps, newspapers, public institu¬ 
tions, administrations buildings, place trames, language 
—all Japanese. 

“Japanese officials are paid salaries 40 per cent higher 
than those of the Korean officials. In the schools it is 
forbidden to teach the Korean language or Korean 
history, patriotism, or the history of the Western nations. 
The Japanese police arrest without warrants. Freedom 
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of speech and freedom of publication arc sternly for¬ 
bidden. It is veiy dairgcrous to discuss the Japanese in 
any way. About one-fifth of the best land has fallen 
into Japanese hands. The Koreans are forced to work 
on the roads without pay, and a Korean, beaten and 
cuffed by the commonest Japanese coolie, has no recourse. 

“ The place steams with revolt. In 1919 there was an 
unarmed revolution on the occasion of the Emperor’s 
funeral. A declaration of independence was adopted and 
copies sent to the Japanese Government and to the Paris 
Conference. Thousands of Koreans were arrested, and 
it is claimed that 11,000 were flogged ; olhers tortured. 
At the time of the Japanese earthquake in 1923 the 
Japanese Icai'ed a real revolt and 9,000 Koreans were 
killed in Tokyo,” 


The policy of Japan in China and Manchuria will be 
discussed moie fully later, but it would be well to mention 
that in Japan proper not a single Chinese is permitted 
to engage himself for labour. The few Chinese shop¬ 
keepers arc almost “ squeezed out,” yet if they hinder the 
money-making of the Japanese in any jratL of China 
it is a diplomatic insult to the race, and demand-requests 
are sent out through the Embassy. 

Under the heading of foreigners I am including the 
Eta. In actual fact they arc pure Japanese, but in 
treatment they are among the least fortunate of all 
peoples. In the Shinto ritual contact is avoided with 
three things : defilement by blood, physical mutilation 
and death. In reality the Eta arc a relic of old Japan but 
the prejudice against them is almost as strong as ever. 
Before 1868 the Japanese never ate meat and the touching 
of flesh meant defilement. It was the job of the Eta 
to bury both people and animals, and thereby they 
became unclean. Even to-day they are segregated from 
the rest of the nation. They live in their own districts 
and villages. Marriage between an ordinary Japanese 
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and one of these Eta is absolutely forbidden. If a father 
discovers that his daughter-in-law is born of Eta parents 
it is a matter for divorce, and the father will not rest until 
he has cleared the family name by securing this divorce. 
If it is discovered that a soldier is an Eta his life is made 
a misery for him. 

Officially there are 1,000,000 of these Eta in Japan, 
but I estimate the number as being over 3,000,000. In 
other words there arc 3,000,000 Japanese who arc not 
Japanese, who have not (he rights of citizenship, who aie 
not allowed to go about their business without insult and 
maltreatment. It is incredible and not a little tragic. 
There is, as I have said, the traditional prejudice, but 
even when England burned her witches she did not burn 
the children, too, and at least she has always regarded the 
business of the undertaker as a worthy and necessary, if 
somewhat morbid, profession. 

At the root of all this growth is the race bug, a culture 
bred and noiirishcd by the Government pathologists. It 
is injected into the mind of every Japanese at birth and 
carefully cultivated throughout his life. It has affected 
the brain and the outlook of the people and has turned 
malignant. It has magnified themselves in their own 
eyes and minimised the rest of the world ; it has enabled 
them to forget what it is convenient for them to forget, 
and given them the power to eliminate mentally actual 
facts. The facts that the Imperial navy was set on a 
firm foundation through the training and tuition of thirty- 
two British officers, that the army was fashioned into 
a mobile organisation by the French and Germans, 
that the postal and telegraph service is the result of 
American genius, are completely overlooked. Soon the 
Japanese were manufacturing the same things and later 
their tojluous brains claimed the discovery and inventive 
rights of those things. It is an axiom with foreigners in 
Japan that trade-marks, patents or rights are rarely 
respected in the country. Everything that is piratable 
is copied by the Japanese merchant, and still the race bug 
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is lesponsible. Mr. Frank Fox, writing in the British 
Empire on the subject of the Japanese in Canada, says : 
“It is this jealous preservation of his nationality that 
makes the Japanese so hated in British Columbia. No 
class speaks well of him, he i.s known as a tiuculcnt and 
insolent employee, as an undercutting merchant or manu- 
factm'cr and as a boycotter of all European under takings.” 
In Japan itself this attitude is described by The Chronicle 
as “ hounding on the nation to damage the business of 
a few individual foreigners.” Mr. Ucnoda, tracing the 
history of the development of this patriotism in The Japan 
Advertiser, regards the war with China as one of the most 
important periods in the record. Fie says : “ The 

Japanese had become keenly conscious of the greatness 
of their Dai Nippon Teikoku (Great Japan Empire), 
Foreign critics marvelled and spared no word in extolling 
and magnifying the capacity and ability of the Japanese 
people, as displayed in the walk-away victory over her 
giant neighbour. Japan was petted and encouraged by 
foreign critics. It became No. i boy. With the victory 
in the Russo-Japanese War ten years later the Japanese 
people went finally mad over the greatness oftheir country, 
Japan ceased to be a mere No. i boy. It had become a 
prodigious and dangerous No. i boy in the eyes of the 
world. To the Japanese themselves a mere Dai Nippon 
Teikoku had become a pale name. To them, Japan, 
superb and incomparable, became Dai Nippon Teikoku 
Ban-Banzai (literally. Great Japan Empire Tens and 
Tens of Thousands of years, but with the meaning or 
inference of Great Japan Empire Over All).” Another 
milestone in the chronicle of patriotic development 
appears with the “present trouble in the East.” The 
whole world through the League of Nations and the United 
States passed a motion of ccnsui-e. The whole of the 
Japanese nation learned of this condemnation and Japan 
resigned from the League, but she pursued her course 
of subjugation with equanimity. She flouted every race 
of barbarians and the motion of censure was stillborn. 
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Once again she pioved lo her peoples that she was all- 
powevfnl. Great Britain made a half-hearted effort at 
judgment and forbade the export of arms to both China 
and Japan. Labour, being in opposition, squealed, and 
demanded an embargo against Japan alone. No other 
nation followed the measure and it was withdrawn. In the 
meantime Japan had described it as noble but futile ; 
childish, and without the word noble, would have been 
a better description. 

The existence of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has, I 
believe, given birth to a certain admiration for Japan in 
the British Isles. The very fact that Great Britain has 
exchanged promises with a nation of the East is, no 
doubt, in part responsible for this. In addition to this 
the amazing manner in which Japan adapted herself to 
modern civilisation, and the speed at which she was able 
to assume and take advantage of the innumerable utilities 
from the West, to say nothing of her astonishing success 
in two wars as remarked by Mr. Ucnoda, quickened this 
admiration and earned the applause of the whole world. 
Those admirers may ask how it is that Japan came to sign 
the Treaty if she so hated foreigners, and further, if all 
my facts arc true why they have not come to light before 
this book was published. The answer to the first question 
is, of course, fairly obvious. Apart fiom its being a 
matter of convenience to both parties, the anti-foreignism 
in Japan is fostered, apart from abuse and ridicule in the 
Press, under the guise of patriotism, which is, in Japan, 
the extolling of its own people in comparison to those of 
other nations, with a view to instilling in each person 
the conviction of his or her supreme power, not only 
as a child of the Gods, but in all matters, and of displacing 
the “ my country right or wrong ” patriotism of other 
nations with an awareness of the incompatibility of 
“Japan” with “wrong.” Of the Treaty The Japan 
Chronicle said : “ It was a matter of convenience for both 
countries, but Japan, at times, found it much in her way. 
At the time Of the Twenty-One Demands on China in 
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1915, iL was openly boasted that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment was taking advantage of Britain being busy in 
Europe, to consolidate her interests in China. As 
Britain was fighting for her very existence, this seemed a 
very cold-blooded altitude, but it aroused considerable 
enthusiasm in Japan.” The interference on the matter 
of these demands was highly resented and has never been 
forgiven. The Chronicle continues: “And when it was 
found that it served to hinder Japan’s interests it was 
openly denounced as a stumbling-block to Japan’s path.” 
Among the Japanese people the Alliance has always been 
regarded with disfavour. This view, born of their 
patriotism, I have heard declared openly in the streets. 
During any period of diplomatic disagreement with 
England the remark of nearly every man in Tokyo is : 
“ Ah, this will end the accursed Alliance ! ” 

In reply to the second part of the question as to why 
these facts have never appeared before I will give several 
reasons. First it is necessary to glance at a map of the 
world. Japan is a very long way from England and 
Europe. Science, even in the West, has advanced at a 
tremendous rate during the last twenty years, and the 
mind of Europe has not yet accustomed itself to the fact 
that distance to-day docs not necessarily mean immunity. 
Until recently Japan has been too far away even to be 
" news ” in England, and for a long time the news sent 
out from Japan came from an agency called the Kokusai 
Tsushinsha. All Reuter’s reports came from them. 
Belrind the Kokusai Tsushinsha was a certain Viscount 
Shibusawa, a very wealthy man and naturally a patriot, 
and it was as much as the job was worth for an employee 
to send out any foreign news in any way derogatory to 
Japan. Now this agency is known as Rengo (Japanese 
pure and simple), but the damage was done in those very 
vital days when Japan was developing. Next we must 
consider the official news through the Foreign Office. 
Naturally the latter depended to a very large extent on 
its Embassy, and the British, or indeed any ambassador 
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is almost the last man who has any chance of acquiring 
a genuine knowledge of the sentiments of the nation. He 
is surrounded by spies, as I learned during my association 
with the police, and in his case the espionage system is 
carried to air extraoidinary length. “A” may be 
appointed to watch the Embassy, and “ B ” will be 
appointed to watch “ A.” A third man will be told off 
to watch “ B ” and a fourth to watch these three. In 
addition there arc the secict societies devoted to watching 
foreigner.s, and the geneial irublic who are ever anxious 
to report any suspicious behaviour of a foreigner, or a 
Japanese friend of a foreigner, to the police. Again all 
foreign officials in Tokyo move in the official circle, and 
can never see the real mind of the people. The language 
difficulty is against all foreigners who have not lived with 
the Japanese and who cannot appreciate the niceties of 
insult, of which no other tongue, with the possible cxcep» 
tion of the Chinese, is capable. As a last resort to any 
news that does get through and which is not palatable to 
Japan, there is the “official denial.” Finally I would 
mention the resident correspondents of the European and 
American Press. Most of them live in hotels and in an 
atmosphere that is not Japanese. They build up a little 
England, a little Germany, a little France or America 
in Japan. They are surrounded by spies, they are 
unable to speak the language, or, if they have some 
knowledge, it is limited to a degree. One or two of 
them whom I know well have lived in the country for 
twenty years and still cairnot speak a sentence of the 
native tongue correctly. Questioned on the history of 
the country, they will scratch their heads and after some 
hard thinking venture the opirdon that the restoration 
took place in 1868, or was that when the United States’ 
navy landed ? The only foreign journalist I ever met who 
had any inkling of the menace of Japan was Lord 
Northchffe. In the last talk I had with him in Tokyo, 
early on the morning of his departure, he told me that he 
had come to the conclusion that the Japanese were the 
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“greatest showmen in the world.” Of the native 
Japanese icporters I can do no better than to quote a 
British Consul of Korea who once stated that “ the only 
faith to be imposed in a Japane.se correspondent is a 
negative one—that is, his report is certain to be untrue.” 


It seems to me that the mental stagnation general to 
the masses is clue to the very poor living conditions and 
to consistent under-nourishment. In their never-ceasing 
mind culture the Government completely overlooked 
the bodies of their subjects. Indeed, the visit of Dr. 
Egerton G. Grey, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.G., M.R.G.S., who 
went to Japan in 1927 on behalf of the League of Nations 
to enquire into the high death-rate of the country, was 
the first occasion of any acknowledgment that the health 
of the people was poor. It is especially interesting as it 
was the first occasion in the history of Japan that a 
thorough research has been made into the relative food 
values of the Empire. The findings of this specialist are 
intensely interesting and he informs us that “ the Japanese 
people live near the border-line between health and 
malnutrition. The whole of the country districts lack 
Vitamin A, while the towns lack Vitamin B. Absence of 
vitalising substances is at first not obvious. It may 
remain a hidden source of evil, gradually undermining 
the health of the community, and be responsible indirectly 
for many disorders. 

“ Directly related to food we have obvious examples 
in diseases of the stomach and intestines, the total 
incidence of which in Japan, as far as the writer is aware, 
is greater than in any country of the world. Probably 
more children under five years of age die from wrong 
feeding than in any other country. The death-rate from 
intestinal diseases in Japan is greater even than from 
tuberculosis. There is talk of a commission to enquire 
into the conditions of the food-supply in Japan. 

“ It is because the food of Japan is low in nutritive 
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value and because of the practices that rob it of so much 
of its vitamins, that the Japanese food problem arises. 
But it is not only in the absence of the essential accessory 
factors of vitamins that Japan is in such danger, the 
factors themselves are greatly deficient. The protein 
and fat and lime and phosphorus and iron and alkali 
have been shown to be deficient. What is to be done to 
make up the deficiencies ? Owing to the naturally low 
nutrition value of the food, and the artificial treatment 
to which it is subjected (90 per cent of it has been deprived 
of vitamins) the population of Japan lives near the 
border-line between health and disease.” 

Now the state of health of the people has been the 
same for close on two thousand years and, as I have 
ventured to suggest, this malnutrition is responsible for 
the low mentality of the people. The infant mortality 
has always been high in Japan and to-day it is greater 
than in any other country. According to a report on the 
slum districts in North Osaka, out of 366 births, 60 were 
stillborn and 66 died within the first few months. One 
of the causes is excessive toil during the pre-natal period. 
It is estimated that one in every three cases of birth dies 
before maturity is reached. 

As every other nation, Japan has its unemployment 
question and it is estimated that there are many millions 
of people out of work. . Nothing is being done for 
them, as the English edition of AfazwML states : 
“ The poor; people who have: lost occupation through no 
fault of their Own are left to starve or commit suicide. 
Our public places are swarming with beggars in utter 
destitution ; so many crumble to dust on streets and 
high roads, exhausted by a life of dejection. These are all 
human beings, and, moreover, citizens of aproud Endpire.” 

Two years later another report from the sanae paper 
remarked : “ It has been stated that the unemployment 
situation in Japan will never become so serious as in 
foreign countries because of the traditional family system. 
Workers are returning to their native villages to be 
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protected by their families. Our industrial problems 
may thus be minimised, but what is the price paid by 
the nation for jDcrmitting the impoverished rural districts 
to shoulder the burden of unemployment ? Not only arc 
the farmers being forced down to the lowest level of mere 
existence, but the local administrative units are rapidly 
becoming bankrupt and almost cease to function. Many 
villages are unable to collect taxes, and even if the 
authorities seize the villagers’ property they arc finding 
it impossible to convert them into cash. One of the most 
serious phenomenon in the rural districts is the closing 
down of elementary schools through lack of funds.” 

Since these reports were published there has fallen 
upon the farmers a canopy of misery. The military 
group think the time ripe to take the masses in hand 
with a view to war proper. The brokers in the towns 
sec an excellent opportunity for working the market. It 
is estimated that in 1930 80,000,000 yen were spent in 
dumping 5,000,000 koku of rice into China while in 
Japan millions were near to starvation. Actually in order 
to exist many of the rural places have resorted to barter, 
but the farmers must have cash. The result is that 
trafficking in girls has increased enormously. The subject 
of this market for human flesh will be dealt with more 
fully later, suffice it to say here that there arc provinces 
where there are only old people to be seen. The whole of 
Yamagata ken is denuded of its feminine youth, sold to 
the prostitute traders and agents. In Ichigo, where, 
again, it is unusual to sec a young girl, the buyers for 
the geishaja olfer the better prices. Nowadays the 
wretched farmer and his wife, instead of, as formerly, 
asking the Gods for a boy, pray for a female child. That 
baby is sold even before she is born. Boih parents make 
their rounds of the Shinto shrines and the Buddhist 
temples to beg for the only object that still has a ready 
market. But here again the price of the commodity has 
fallen, until even going the round of the Gods has become 
but poor economics, and it is almost a question whether 
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the price offered will enable the parents to bring up the 
baby until the terms of the contract begin. Boys cannot 
be kept, there is no market for them and the cost of 
living is too high. Plere again a new industry has sprung- 
up. Rather is it a revival of an old profession ; I refer 
to the baby-brokers, These men take the unwanted 
children and hand them over to the executioner. This 
has always been the custom in Japan with illegitimate 
children, but in the country it has now spread to the 
legally born. For a few pieces of silver the broker will 
take the babies and nothing more will be heard of them. 

In these days it is pitiful to look round in the public 
cars of the cities and in the buses of the country. Misery 
stares out from every face. Sadness and despair are the 
fashion of the day. “The greatest sculptor of the day 
could not chisel a mask so pathetically supplicating for 
clemency as the faces of those oppressed men,” says 
Mr, Sato. Mr. Kayahara, writing of the life of the 
Japanese, remarks that his countrymen live “in the 
religion of destiny ; the religion is the religion of death, 
they struggle on in an effort to find how to live, but life 
is a burden to the Japanese under the spell of their dark 
religion. The religion of the West is the religion of life, 
therefore they have developed an energetic economic 
life.” Yet it is this religion, this faith, that is carrying 
them through. The knowledge that they are the children 
of the Gods, that Japan is a country of Gods, ruled by a 
divine Emperor, enables the people to accept their 
appalling hardships plrilosophically. From birth it is 
instilled into them that their patriotism is the first duty 
to the divine Emperor, that Japan is all-powerful and 
will one day rule the world. Possibly their low amenities 
are responsible for their blind acceptance of this belief. 
Always since time began has the lot of the masses been 
hard ; maybe had their life been easy, flowing withmilk 
and honey, then they might have had time to think and 
to understand more fully the policy their t'ulers were 
■pursuing. : ■ 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SOUL OF JAPAN 

I T was Professor Kakelii, I think, who said : “To 
understand Shinto is to gain insight into Japan 
and the innermost life of the Japanese ; for under 
no circumstances may Shinto be ignored by them, for 
such would be tantamount to denying their national 
existence.” Sir Harry Parkes, a formidable and in¬ 
domitable personality, and probably the greatest am¬ 
bassador Great Britain ever sent to Japan, once expressed 
the profound disappointment “ which he, in common 
with others, had felt in being unable to learn what 
Shintoism was. Japanese, in general, seem utterly at a 
loss to describe it.” I have already tried to give some 
indication of Shinto in the previous chapterKS. It is a 
conscious fact, a cult, rather than a religion. The 
Imperial Government will not allow it to be classed as 
a religion. In view of the patriotism that forms so great 
a part of it, there is no reason for surprise in this decision. 
Were Shinto “ degraded ” to the status of a religion it 
would be on a par with Buddhism and Christianity ; it 
might possibly appear as a choice between the three 
creeds, and as such would lose prestige. To-day there is 
a special official, with the status of a Minister, whose sole 
duty is the preservation of everything that concerns the 
race-cult. Shinto is Japan and Japan is Shinto, and the 
liigh Priest of Shinto, the living God, direct blood 
representative of the first divine Goddess herself, is 
present in the person of the Emperor. 

Shinto is a primitive religion, comprising worship of 
the elements and including a large degree of fetishism 
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and phallicism. It is true that most of the phallic shrines 
were destroyed or removed from sight by order of the 
Government in 1873, and the use of phallic emblems of 
the more obscene—“ obscene,” that is, to the non- 
worshipper—in the same year, but here I can quote a 
Japanese proverb which says : “A Government law lasts 
three days,” and it is then forgotten. 

In the rural districts of Japan phallic ritual is still 
practised. At the beginning of each year the farmer still 
offers to the rice god or rice deity of the Tagat Shrine a 
rudely carved wooden figure with a large phallus, hoping 
thereby to secure a rich hai'vest. Phallic emblems are 
used in the agricultural rites at tlie Hachiman Shrine in 
the Mikawa Province, and at the Warei Shrine at Uwa- 
jima, in the lyo Province, and in many other shrines and 
rites throughout Japan. 

At other festivals songs which include definite references 
to phallicism are sung. Kato says ; “ People of the 
remote secluded parts of the country have never aban¬ 
doned their worship and still seriously observe among 
themselves religious customs and habits of a phallic 
nature that have come down from ancient to modern 
times,” To-day this aspect of Shinto is solemnly practised 
among the peasants of Urawa Machi in the Saitoma 
Province. 

In one temple where phallic ritual is observed it is 
said that venereal patients attend and, according to 
Kato, “ by virtue of faith in the phallic deity often 
recover ! ” 

Women seeking a husband still offer up a phallus to 
their particular God, and men wishing for a wife give a 
kteis. And thousands of phallic emblems are sold 
throughout Japan every year. In most cases, however, 
these have lost some of their original significance, but I 
have given sufficient examples to show that phallicism is 
still practised throughout Japan, a country that claims 
equality of thought and power with the greatest of the 
nations. 
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The knowledge of ShintOj outside Japan, is confined 
to a few scholars, and even these have little conception 
of its immense power, or rather of the immense power it 
has, through the various propaganda organs of the 
Government of Japan and of the secret societies of the 
Military Party. Through its recent successor, Kodo, 
which T endeavour to explain later in the book, Shinto 
may sway future international disputes in the East, and 
yet the question of its status as a religion seems still a 
matter for debate among the people of the West. 

As recently as 1927 I find Ingram Bryan, professor for 
sixteen years in various Japanese universities and colleges, 
and extension lecturer at Cambridge in Japanese history 
and civilisation, remarking that “ to deny that Shinto 
is a religion, while Shinto priests are olTcring prayers and 
sacrifices at the ancestral altars, is obviously absurd. . . . 
The conviction that Shinto cannot be called a religion 
because it can never make a universal appeal is doubtless 
well founded, yet Japan Is cither depending on Shinto 
as a religion or else is doing without religion altogether,” 
This observation serves to illustrate the frame of mind 
of the author’s colleagues and of modern theologians, 
and goes to show how small an advance has been made 
since the days of Sir Harry Parkes. 

It is quite impossible here to give a real picture of 
Shinto. The subject is too vast. I have given a few brief 
examples of phallicism in Shinto. Fetishism is practised 
even more generally than phallicism, and almost every 
woman of the rural regions who has been betrayed will 
make an effigy of her lover and visit a local phallic 
tree shrine. There .she will hammer the effigy to the 
tree ; she may light candles, and she will pray to the tree, 
invoking the hanii to curse her lover until he dies. She 
frequently returns to the tree for several consecutive days, 
on each occasion hammering in another nail. 

As I have indicated, the worship of the Emperor, or 
Mikadoism, is the very heart of Shinto, and this dogma 
of the ruler’s divinity grew in the past, and has been 
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revived in the past fifty years with the people’s success 
in arms. 

In point of fact there is no great difference between the 
Kami no Michi of pre-Buddhist Japan and the politico- 
ecclesiastic religion into which Shinto developed. As 
Kodo has captured Shinto, so did the State Shinto officials 
make capital out of their status ; and this is the very thing 
that the Military Party are doing to-day in Japan. 

In Shinto first came the sun, and sun-worship, and later 
the deifying of men. “The Way of the Gods” in its primi¬ 
tive forms and later as it developed was used politically 
quite apart from its position as an ecclesiastical institution. 

I am goiilg to take a liberty with history and for the 
first time refer to the cult of modern Japan as Neo- 
Shinto. The Shinto of old, that is the Shinto of Jimmu 
Tenno and of the people up to the time of the introduction 
of Buddhism, such as it wa,s, is dead. Gradually Shinto 
was swallowed up by Buddhism, but with the return of 
the Imperial family to power a strong son was born to 
it. Neo-Shinto is more positive, more active. Shinto 
was a mere subconscious factor, although an extremely 
important factor, a mixture, pure and simple, of ancestor 
and nature worslrip with the very important addition of 
reverence towards the Throne and a belief in the 
Emperor’s divinity. Neo-Shinto was built up on the 
foundations of this older faith, which can best be described 
by quoting The Japan Tims Edition); This 

paperj speaking of the new thoughts coming from the 
West, said that Europeans “ are apt to foi^get the funda¬ 
mentals of our Japanese race nature. For history records 
that all manner of foreign ideas have, from time to time, 
flooded the nation, but standing like a sun, about which 
these new ideas found their proper and subdrclinate 
place, has, through long ages, stood the Imperial Hduse. 
Indeed no foreign idea—Buddhism, Ghristianity, Demo¬ 
cracy, Socialism—ma.y survive in this country and find 
root in the consciousness of the Japanese unless it 
subordinates itself to that undefinablc yet all-pervasive 
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soul element of the Yamato race, which stands crystallised 
and symbolised in the person and tradition of liis Imperial 
Majesty. For deep in our race is rooted a reverence for 
the Emperor as the descendant of the very Gods to whom 
we owe our being. Indeed, even to speak the words 
‘ Tenno lieika ’ or ‘ Shison ’ conveys to us a very solemn 
and deep impression and stirs to depths our profoundest 
emotions. To explain or rationalise this attitude is 
unnecessary ; it is fact and true because it exists.” That 
is the old Shinto. It defines the feelings of this wordless, 
gospelless cult. Race nature, race soul, race, that is Shinto. 

Neo-Shinto is more concrete in its ways. It is made the 
excuse for the persecution of tire foreigners, and the 
political murders that are so frequent. It is the basis of 
the favourite charge of “ dangerous thoughts ” which 
result in the arrest of its citizens on the information of 
their neighbours. It is the cause of the request for 
espionage of the people by the people. It is intensified 
by the introduction of “ Army Day,” “ Navy Day,” by 
the increase of ceremonial on feast clays. A concrete 
example of this new phase is apparent in the felicitation 
of the Imperial House on the birth of a prince or princess, 
when all the newspapers publish the good wishes and joy 
of the nation. This is but one of the thousands that 
appear ; “ We, the subjects of Flis Imperial Majesty, 
express our heartiest felicitation. We take pride in 
coherency of national genealogy, that we have all 
descended from the very ancestry to which our most 
distinguished of August Rulers owes its beginning. Our 
love of country and our loyalty to the Sovereign are born 
of consciousness of national unity, of the inalienable tie 
of kinship. Japan is a family as it is a nation. What a 
happiness, what a bliss ! Banzai for the Royal Family, 
Banzai for Nippon ! ” And as an even more positive 
instance of the new form w'e have the case of Mr. Uchi- 
mura, a Christian Japanese, who was a master at the 
First Fligher School in Tokyo, and who in 1930 was 
forced to resign because “ he did not bow his head low 
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enough to the picture of the Emperor on the occasion of 
the latter’s birthday.” 

As in the case of its predecessor^, Neo-Shinto cannot be 
referred to as a religion. It is, as I have pointed out, an 
awareness, a national consciousness, a knowledge in the 
sense that my knowledge tells me that I am an Irishman, 
and as you may know that you are an Englishman. 
There is no substrata, no body in this formless, bottom¬ 
less force that has any beginning or end or limit of any 
kind upon which the Western mind may fasten in the 
manner that it has been able to absorb, say, the negroes’ 
sensations of psycho-motion through their native dances. 
It is absolutely alien to all our forms of culture and 
thought. It seems to me comparable to the wrapping of 
a naked, cjuivering, new-born soul with fine-spun silk, 
and persuading that soul that the silk is its natural 
covering, that it was born with it. People with such 
minds are moved by different emotions from us and 
from any other people in the world, and every emotion 
in such a case must be registered on a different scale 
from those of the outer worlds of human thoughts. 

Long ago stray ethics of Confucianism found their way 
iitto Shinto. Confucius was a Chinese teacher who lived 
about 551 B.G. to 479 B.c. Sixteen hundred years ago 
his teachings began to filter through from China and 
Korea into Japan, and to-day they are part of Japanese 
thought and have becoirte. doyetailed into Neo-Shintoism. 
The reason for this lie.s in the Tact that the teachings of 
Confucius fit so perfectly into the idea of Shinto. He 
taught that deep respect must be given to the heads of 
states; reverence for the family, dead and alive, was 
another of his rules, and the Japanese realised that such 
a doctrine would even strengthen their own Shinto and 
thus it became an ingredient.- ’ 

There are to-day two kinds, not schools cir sects, of 
Shinto. One is Shrine Shinto, where beliefs and ritual 
are maintained and which I have just touched, but which 
is so little known throughout the world. It, however, 
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has no value in the considerations I wish to bring forward. 
The other is non-ritual and is Neo-Shinto proper, whose 
shrine is within the soul of the modern fanatical patriot 
of Dai Nippon. Before discu-ssing this cult in all its asirccts 
I must mention that while the Nco-Shintoists arc not 
necessarily Shrine Shintoists, the latter arc all Nco- 
Shintoists at heart and in fact. I can only compare them 
with the church-going and the non-church-going Christian 
who is really sincere and, at heart, practising. Many of 
the most fanatical leaders of Neo-Shinto have not the time 
to attend the Shrines, and those who do so are mainly the 
superstitious people. Tliose believers have their own 
sects much as Christians have their denominations. The 
sect Shinto has little direct bearing on the movements 
and policies of the world ; it is the national Neo-Shinto, 
which encompasses every Japanese being, in or out of 
Japan, that is the root Shinto. Even a Buddhist or a 
Christiait must be first a Shintoist. Wliatcvcr his belief 
or creed, as long as he is Japanese, he is a Shintoist. He 
may not know anything of the history of the cult or of the 
political philosophy of Neo-Shinto, but being a member of 
the race, he is bom a Shintoist. And here I would 
repeat that the basis of the cult is patriotism, which is in 
itself enough to account for the strange anomaly of a 
Christian Shintoist. I have said that it is not necessary 
to know anything of the history of the creed, and this is 
not so strange as it may appear. Many Catholics do not 
know a thing of the Councils of the Church, nor of the 
deliberations at those Councils, nor yet of the history of 
the papal power, but they may be fierce believers never¬ 
theless. They are good Catliolics even though they may 
prefer one order to another. This is nearly likewise with 
Shinto, but the great difference is that the Holy Roman 
Church is not the church of a race, whereas Shinto can be 
the creed of the Japanese only. No foreigner can be a 
Shintoist even if he became a fanatic of the cult-creed 
and honestly believed in it. He is not of the Japanese 
race, and Shinto is for the Japanese only. 
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Old Shinto, the basis of Neo-Shinto, is a form of nature 
and ancestor worship or reverence. The Gods of this 
nature Shinto are innumerable ; there are human spirit 
Gods, animal spirit Gods, Gods of trees, stones and objects 
that are beyond belief. It is a natural sequence that, as 
the Japanese know they come from a stock of Gods, their 
first reverence or worship is of their dead parents, or 
family. The highest human living is the Emperor as he 
is the direct-line descendant of Tensho Daijin, the Sun 
Goddess, and therefore, above all, they worship him. 
This accounts for the acceptance by the nation of certain 
of the teachings of Confucius, especially of those urging 
the reverence of high authority. From this particular 
teaching the ladder of forms of courtesy, known as rei, has 
developed. These forms become more reverential, more 
polite, as one speaks to a person of high degree. Thus 
when addressing the living God, the Emperor, the highest 
form of reverential language and the most reverential of 
all the form courtesies must be used. 

In an attempt to analyse or define Shinto it is advisable 
to consider the writings of Doctors Katsuhiko Kakehi, 
Giiro Tanaka and Genchi Kato, the three greatest scholars 
on Shinto in Japan. Their opinions will serve as a solid 
base upon which to build up some tangible understanding 
of Shinto, and at the same time will go to show the grip 
that the cult has taken on even these deep-thinking pro¬ 
fessors. Dr. Kakehi defines Shinto “ as an universal 
ideal of life of the Japanese as set forth by the divine 
Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami and conveyed to the Earthly 
Empire of Japan through the teachings of the Enaperor 
Jimmu Tenno, the Great Founder Gods.” Dia Tanaka 
states that “ Shintoism is the great teaching peculiar 
to the country of Japan and made up of three major, 
elements,: politics, religion : and morality. iTTh unique 
national structure of the Japanese ' ^ 
established because of the esdstence of this Shinto.” 
Dr. Kato, author of 0/ Shinto, the Religion of the 

Japanese three ways, first as “ the 
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peculiar religious patriotisra of the Japanese people in 
glorifying their Emperor as the centre of the faith ” ; 
secondly as “ a uniquely Japanese political philosophy ” ; 
and thirdly as “ a mighty political machine called upon 
to render service to the national life in the safeguarding 
of the existing organisations of the State, Shinto is always, 
inseparably and intimately, the Japanese race, hence the 
reluctance of the government to permit its classification 
as a religion.” 

There is no doubt that it is impossible to consider 
the Japanese people without considering Shinto. The 
unchallenged authority of the cult is guaranteed by the 
constitution, which is in a sense a written statement of 
the Shinto conception of the nationality of Japan. This 
fact, more than anything else, lends dignity and inviola¬ 
bility to the constitution in the eyes of the nation. And, 
as the Supreme ruler of the land and its people, stands 
the Emperor, who is divine and inviolable—the object of 
national adoration and reverence. The Emperor is the 
central figure of Shinto as he is the Supreme ruler of the 
country. At the same time he is the object of worship 
at ceremonial occasions as the personification of all the 
deities. He represents, it must be remembered, in person, 
everything that the nation has and will be—^he is the 
dwelling-place of Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami. In her person 
are represented all the Gods of Shinto, and, having 
derived her existence from the Gods, she rises above them 
and stands out in the position of central importance. 
All other Gods exist as her manifestations, or as the 
extension of her supreme divine grace. This is the e.ssence 
of Dr. Kakehfs statements and they form the belief of 
the nation. As long as Shinto exists then Jairan will 
exist too, and if Shinto dies so will Japan^ is another 
axiom of the race. With this view instilled into the people 
it can be understood how steadily the people hold on to 
this primitive cult, and how ready they are to follow their 
rulers to the bitter end. 

I have already spoken of the rei, ov forihs of courtesy,^as 
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being part of Shinto through the Gonfucian ethics that 
it has assumed. These forms demand the utmost polite¬ 
ness in all dealings, be it business, marriage, argument or 
even bitter disagreement. Tims from the Western point 
of view the Japanese would appear the most sarcastic 
and ironical of all peoples. It enables them to approach 
some deed of violence or revenge with a calm indifference, 
with the same expression on their faces as they would 
assume while tending flowers or writing a poem on love. 
Montanus again apjrears to have seen through them, for 
in the quaint phraseology of his time he says : “ Wltcn 
their Bosoms swell with projects of all manners of mis¬ 
chiefs : and where they bear the greatest, and most 
inveterate malice, their Speech, Face and Gesture, express 
nothing but their deep respects, love and honour that 
they bear them ; this is so common amongst them that 
whosoever deals plain and honestly, speaks as he thinks, 
and performs what he promises, becomes a mocking 
stock, and their only Maygame.” But it must be remem¬ 
bered that any act of violence is against the laws of 
Shinto, unless it is on behalf of the cult itself. As one 
of the newspapers puts it, if a man “ fires a pistol he is 
committing an act of what is absolutely beyond our 
comprehension since there is nothing in Japan’s past to 
which his motives may be compared. Wlien a reactionary, 
however, for the sake of Empire and Sovereign commits 
an act of violence he is merely acting as did countless 
Samurai and heroes of Japan’s past.” Now it is rather 
difficult for the Westerner to console the slaughter of the 
Koreans, the abortions, the murders of illegitimate or 
unwanted children by the baby-brokers, the killing of the 
schoolmaster and his family by Captain Amakasu, all 
deeds of history of the past ten years, with this Samurai 
and'“for the honour of the Emperor” point of view. 
Yet the Japanese mentality is satisfied that these deeds 
in no way contravened the laws of Shinto. There seems 
to be no consciousness of sin among the people. There is 
not even a character for sin, the character that the 
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Japanese professor will give you is the equivalcnl of 
“ crime.” The Lytlon report gave them no sense of 
wrongdoing. The nations had been uttering no crime 
against the State, the State could do no wrong, and the 
State is Shinto ; that is the most difficult part to instil 
into the Western mind. Japan is a race of Gods and can 
do no wrong. The rest of the world is made up of 
barbarians and it is Japan’s divine right to rule the 
world. That is Neo-Shinto. Further, it is a militant 
Shinto. The supreme shrine in all the Empire is the 
Ise, the shrine dedicated to the Sun Goddess. In 1930 
it was renovated and, as the Press announced joyously, 
the “ ceremony ” was timed to coincide with Army Day, 
The Japanese, in their futile attempts to make it into a 
faith, as we understand faith, have smuggled into the 
system excerpts from Greek mythology, scraps of 
Buddhism, splinters of Christianity, The result of this 
conglomeration of odds and ends is a scarecrow which, 
like the armour of Don Quixote, may be blown away by 
a mild storm of intellectual assault. But to attempt to 
argue with the people themselves on this point is almost 
hopeless. It is the hallucination of 90,000,000 souls, who 
may any day run riot from this hallucination and upset 
the balance of a great jrarl of the world. “ Talk not of 
reason to a man in love, nor speak of logic to a man iir 
wine,” jumps to my mind, but I would rather reason 
with a whole nation of inebriated lovers than with one 
of these people. 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

B UDDEIISM in the Japan of Lo-day is rapidly losing 
ground. In its day it had a great innings, and 
while the usurpers held sway, and the Emperor 
had become almost a fable, Buddhism was the spiritual 
faith of the country. It served the political purpose of 
the different usurping clans in that it held the minds of 
the race from their race Gods for nearly fourteen hundred 
years. It was the sleeping-draught of a nation, and the 
administrators were the ruling families and the high 
priests. 

It is the fault of those very high priests that their religion 
has lost its grip on the people of Japan. Even to-day 
there is not a translation of the Sutras, nor is there any¬ 
thing like a synthesis of thought. Buddhism has left 
many footprints on the path of time, spiritual, art, 
poetry and above all the recognition that the higher 
animal, the human being, is different from a dog, in that 
it has the thing called soul. It was Buddhism that 
inspired the Emperor Kotoku in the seventh century 
in freeing the slaves. But the usurpers, although making 
capital of Buddhism, seem to have overlooked completely 
the important soul side of the religion, with the result that 
the Imperial edict, after the restoration, which once more 
appointed Shinto as the oflficial creed, met with no opposi¬ 
tion from the people. Buddhism has fallen and there is 
little hope that it will ever rise again in Japan. As I have 
said, the high priests are to blame, they and their pre¬ 
decessors. They carved their religion up into fragments 
until in the resulting confusion it lost its original form. 
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To-day the motto of the priests seems to be cat, drink and 
be meny, for to-moirow we die. There is, however, one 
sect that is still holding out, it is called Zen. Zen has 
fed the military mind since the Kamakura period when 
the usurper Yoritomo was in power. It was introduced 
during his reign and for many centuries has been fostered 
by the military leaders. Zen requires strict discipline of 
its followers both in body and in mind. Yoritomo seized 
upon it as an anddote to the softening effects of the life 
at Court. The sect asks that its believers spend certain 
Limes in concentration. This is achieved by sitting in 
small cold rooms bare of any furniture. The concentrator 
sits on the ground in orthodox Buddhist fashion, with his 
right toes high up on his left thigh and his left high up on 
his right thigh ; the hands are folded deeply. He takes 
up this position opposite a blank wall and stares at this 
for some hours. Gradually in this manner his mind is 
relieved of all thought, and after repeating this process, 
involving the eradication of the imaginative faculty, for 
several years, on and off that is, he presumably develops 
into a fairly efficient soldier. Here I should point out that 
although the modern Japanese army was fashioned by 
German and French officers they can fairly claim to have 
perceived this necessary adjunct, or rather subjunct, 
to the mental equipment of a soldier before the nations of 
the West. 

The remainder of Buddhism, the glory that was, is 
lost. There is little form or shape left to this religion 
either in the cities or in the type of “ Hotoke ” Buddhism 
that is found in the country. The priests themselves 
appear to have no deep religious feeling in regard to 
service. They can be likened to the most strictly cloistered 
monks in that they are above worldly matters and the 
troubles of the people. Yet they are not too mundane 
in their own comforts. They need no bell to summon 
them to the refectory table. They arc good judges of 
produce of the field, they know well whether the turnip 
that the itnpoverished farmer’s wife brings to the temple is 
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good or bad. They have a tooth for good rice, but are 
shy of enquiring as to the state of the farmer’s larder 
whence it came. These matters smack too much of 
economics. They know their ritual but have no know¬ 
ledge of their faith. There are some who will tell the 
enquiring foreigner that the secret of their faith lies in the 
teaching of the secret of life, that the “ end is the beginning 
and the beginning is the end.” They have taken 
advantage of the ignorance of the people and made their 
religion a mystic solution that cannot be interpreted by 
their followers, by themselves or by the peoples of the 
West. 

There is one great sect of Buddhism in Kyoto. The 
ex-high priest, Otani, is a relation of the Emperor by 
marriage, and the terraqueous faculty in him is highly 
developed. He perceived that the more valuable objects 
of his temple were but the dross and filth of sensual delights 
and so he sold them, until the interior of his house of 
worship closely resembled a barn after a famine. He 
came to the conclusion that religion was made up of 
mammon and metaphysics, and he determined to study 
these two aspects in strict rotation. Resolved to extend 
his knowledge he made a pilgrimage to Turkey. He was 
received with all the pomp and ceremony as befitted his 
rank and he wasted no time in pursuing his researches in 
the world of finance. At Brussa, in Anatolia, he opened 
a silk factory and his position enabled him to obtain 
considerable credit in the country. Unfortunately his 
almost complete lack of practical knowledge soon became 
apparent and the business failed. For a short time he 
tui’iied his attention to the metaphysical side of his 
religion, and remained closely cloistered within the 
temple walls, refusing to meet even those who were not 
his creditors. This high priest practised other arts and; 
pleasures, and left a legacy to the nation of many offspring. 
Among his progeny are a couple of extrernely efficient 
actresseSj whose histrionic ability would appear to be 
the only legacy left by their niale parent, for after the 
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Court had attached his palace and claimed his overdraft, 
there was little for this priest to do but to forsake the 
cloth, which he proceeded to do with all expediency. 

liis story is that of the majority of Buddhist priests in 
Japan. There are many types in the Japanese world of 
Buddhism, the new and growing type is given the name 
of “ namakura bonze ”—bonze being the term used for 
the priesthood as a whole. (The Shinto or ritual priests 
are called kanushi.) The namakura priests are known for 
their love of flesh, both table and feminine, each of 
which is specifically forbidden by the Holy Master. 
They move in a very restricted sphere ; no longer arc 
they the persona grata of Court society—the living God of 
Shinto cannot allow the member of another creed to 
approach Flis Imperial Divine Person. 

An cfEcicnt manner of studying the economics of the 
priests in regard to the care of the souls of the people is to 
watch them performing the service for the dead. This 
ritual varies in strict ratio with the amount offered to 
the temple by the relations of the corpse. Even the 
intonation of the priest for a five-yen service is strictly 
a five-yen affair. On the other hand, if the price is 
extended, then the servant of the Lord will put up such 
a clamour to obtain the ear of his Master that the relation 
will leave the Temple with the satisfaction that after sucli 
an attack on the Almighty there can be no doubt of 
eternal salvation. As I heard an American spectator 
remark, the Lord would need the nerve of the devil to 
withstand an loo-dollar attack. 

Each temple has its special periods of fasting and feast¬ 
ing, and at these ceremonies there are attached groups of 
young girls corresponding to the vestal virgins of old. 
During the festival evenings I have seen so many instances 
of sex orgies, between these young girls and the priests, 
that I cannot but think there is some deep primitive 
reason in the origin and growth of the creed to explain 
their debauchery. As I remarked in the last chapter, all 
the Buddhist priests arc Shintoisls, and they are among 
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the best propagandists of the cult. They will cry sky-high 
of Yamato-damashi, which is Neo-Shinto, higher indeed 
than of the Holy Buddha, and when it is realised that 
there are 7,314 Buddhist temples and 35,029 chapels in 
Japan perhaps it will be understood why they are 
tolerated. The bewildering aspect is why there is so little 
social betterment in a country of so many priests. The 
religious Japanese will part with his money, with his 
food, to pave a way to Fleaven, to sit on the Lotus flower 
—the Paradise of Buddhism—but he will scarcely lift 
a hand to help a fellow-countryman in distress. As I have 
already shown, the moral aspect, both of priests and people, 
does not require great or deep research, for the religion 
of Japan itself, through the indigenous beliefs of nature 
Shinto, has included a wide and active phallic worship, 
but in the social side we might dispassionately expect 
some good from a nation of so many teachers and so many 
Gods ; it is, however, entirely lacking. The truth about 
the priests is that they are ignorant, corrupt and 
vicious. 

Mr. Ucnoda made enquiries into this corruption and 
in 1928 he published his report. It only confirms my 
strongest charges. He says : “ Much has been said about 
the decadence of Buddhist priests in Japan. Thoughtful 
Buddhist priests, who admit the widespread corruptionj 
even add that the decadence is spreading. What seems 
alarming is that the majority of the priests have none of 
that deep religious conviction in regard to life and 
sei'vice that should make a priesthood the salt of the 
earth. I am told by Buddhist priests—most of my 
information is obtained from more or less prominent 
Buddhist priests who are in a position to know the 
condition of Buddhist institutions—that from 70 to 8q 
per cent of Buddhists are spiritually asleep 4; 
tion of the priests is the result of henturies of protection 
and privilege given them by the Government, and which 
has taken the spiritual vitality out of them. To-day the 
principal duty of Buddhist , priests may be said to have 
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been reduced to the performance of the funeral ceremony 
and saying mass for the dead. 

“ The incomes of many temples in large cities from the 
performance of funeral ceremonies, saying mass and 
monetary offerings by pilgrims are fairly large. I am 
told by a prominent Buddhist critic that head priests in 
many large temples have savings put aside. So lucrative 
is the position of head priest in some prosperous temples 
that the office is often sold at a price as high as 50,000 yen. 
It is true, however, that the mundane life of priests in 
general has beeome increasingly difficult. The situation is 
different from what it was, and the majority of priests 
have become too much preoccupied with the thought of 
how to cat, drink and be clothed. Most Buddhist 
temples in the city or rural districts are haunted with 
superstition for which the people make pilgrimage to 
them. The superstition constitutes a large source of 
revenue to the temple. The majority of priests often 
wink at superstitions, or arc merely indifferent to them 
and to what the people believe, as long as money is being 
thrown into the collection before the sanctuary. For 
many temples, superstition is the priircipal source of 
income, and as the priests of these temples are often poor, 
they even have to encourage superstitious practices. 
Some reformers insist that the temples should be incor¬ 
porated into companies, as business organisations, to 
perform the funeral and burial ceremonies. The per¬ 
formance of funeral and mass service by priests is often 
provokingly businesslike. It is particularly so in the 
rural districts. 

“A party of brothers and sisters recently went to their 
home town to observe the first anniversary of the death 
of their father at the home where he wa.s born anddied. 
The priest failed to appear in time as arranged. 'When 
a messenger was sent for him, he was not in the temple. 
His wife, with a bundle of something wrapped in a cloth, 
sta,rted for a house in the neiglibourhoocl to remind her 
husband of his duty,. He was playing go at a friend’s: 
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house. In half an hour he arrived al the home where he 
was to perform the ceremony for the death anniversary. 
He put on his priest’s robe he had brought in the 
wrapping-cloth and read sutra for half an hour. After 
that dinner was served and money wrapped in white 
paper was given him. He drank three bottles of wine 
and went jauntily on his bicycle with the wrapping-cloth 
containing his robe. 

“ The majority of priests are addicted to drinking, and 
the priest may go anywhere in his layman’s clothes. The 
priest is now confronted with a new vista and exposed to 
a new set of temptations. The financial confusion of the 
temple is a convenient condition for the priest to gratify 
the world of temptations with which he is confronted. 
Suffice it to say that the financial corruption in the 
Buddhist priests makes for the spiritual and physical 
emptiness of the temple. The reformer is convinced that 
the lazy life of priests in the semi-darkness of the temple 
is hopeless. He, of course, does not wish all those corrupt 
priests should die instantly, but he draws his consolation 
from a thought that they cannot live for ever. Buddhist 
priests and primary school-teachers arc regarded as the 
most illiterate sections of the public.” 

It may be gatliered from this article that the priests 
have become a dead weight on the economic life of the 
people. It must be remembered that the latter are 
superstitious and that at all costs offerings must be made 
to the temples. In the rural districts to-day the farmer 
can hardly pay his rent, but the priest will come to 
demand his tithe without pity. I have visited thousands 
of Japanese farms within recent years and the picture is 
one of desolation. The old wife squats on her dirty mat, 
hoping that the day will come when she will be able to 
buy a new one, when possibly there may be a yen or two 
to spare, but first the priest must be fed and clothed and 
have his wine. It is a matter of years since her husband 
tasted sake. Her whole body aches with toiling in the 
field and in the house. She sits down to the meal of the 
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evening. It does not consist of the fine white rice grown 
by her husband, that is too good and must go to the 
temple or to the landlord by way of rent. Their bowl is 
of the imported Saigon, or Singapore, imtch cheaper and 
le.ss nourishing. She takes out her pickled plum, one 
plum must last them a couple of days, at least it gives 
some flavour to the tasteless mess. When the meal is 
over the old lady goes to the hibachi, the charcoal brazier, 
and burns the tips of her bleeding fingers to disinfect 
them, the priest told her it was safer. Then she goes to 
the bag in the corner and prepares the white rice for the 
priest on the morrow. She looks at the little girl in the 
comer ; she has to fast the whole of this year, she must 
abstain from one special thing and it is her turn tlris 
year. Last year it was the father, but this year it is hers. 
The temple must not want. Aird soon it will be the 
“yearly gathering” for souls, and something must be 
made for the Bonze sama, some special little calces for 
the honourable priest. If they cannot manage the neigh¬ 
bours will sneer. At all costs there mu.st be something 
for the priest. She looks at her husband. He goes to a 
wrapping-cloth and takes out a yen note, hidden from the 
landlord, and carefully smooths out the wrinkles. He 
heats a bit of iron and presses out the note smoothly. 
The priest would be offended with a crumpled note, 
llien they wash themselves and then the children. 
Shyly they slip into the temple groujr and squat on the 
floor. The priest is talking, he is telling them the great 
news of the day, how their friend brought him a special 
sweet. They wonder how, and where he managed to 
get the sweet. The priest take,s their presents one by 
one and pushes them behind him. tie nibbles at any 
tit-bit that is given him and pushes the rest into his deep 
sleeve. Then he addresses them again, he tells them of the 
glory of Dai Nippon, of how proud they should be to be 
countrymen of Dai Nippon. He speaks of their Gods— 
Shinto, not Buddhist. Finally he reminds them of the 
anniversaries for the Founder of the Temple, of other 
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temples, of the high priest, of his son’s education, all need 
money, he reminds them. He gently infers that the 
oflerings this year are not so good as last. He tells them 
that the temple is in need of repair. They must try 
hard, deny themselves a little more, he says, the priest 
must not want. Words pour forth as he warms to his 
subject. He tells them of 0 Bon —the return of the souls ; 
of Sho-gatsu —the new year ; of the yearly Ho-On-Ko~ 
rice offering to the Buddhas ; of the first wheat, of the 
first daikon or long turnip—^perquisites of the temple ; 
of 0 -fuse—money to be brought in white paper ; of 
Ho-e —the monthly offering of money, oil, orei, rice ; of 
Ekobukuro —any voluntary offerings when the name of the 
giver is put up on a wooden tablet for all the world to see. 
Everything entails offerings and then the people disperse. 
The priest must not want. 

I can only close with a mention of the Nichiren sect of 
Buddhism, it claims to be the most severe and most 
strict of all, In Chiba, not far from the capital of Tokyo, 
is this great temple. For many years it was closed to the 
public, its priests were of the strictest order, and in its 
grounds was a sort of hospice for afflicted women. From 
all over Japan mentally defective women were sent, and 
looked after by the Nichiren sect. I ts abuses were many. 
Unwanted wives were said to be mad and sent to the 
priests for incarceration. The latter received good money 
for their safe-keeping. But the evil did not end there. 
In 1928 the temple was exposed by The Osaka Asahi, and 
immediately translation of the report was forbidden by 
the police. The story told of debauchery of the priests. 
It disclosed sexual orgies beside which the tales of Roman 
decadence pale with comparison. The inmates of the 
sacred asylum had been used by the priests, in a manner 
of which no Westerner, however perverted, could dream. 
Women were chained up naked in the very temple, and 
the priests appear to have acted like sadistic monsters. 
Rape, sexual mutilation and ignominy were but a few 
of the foul performances that took place. Degradation of 
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the foulest kind, things impossible to describe, were 
everyday occurrences in this holy place. When the raid 
took place figures of mangled and demented women were 
found huddled in dim corners while their keepers 
squabbled over a gambling game and played for paper 
money stained with blood. The monks appeared to have 
been excreting upon a heap of helpless women ; many 
were dead and had been dead for some time, their bodies 
rotting and putrid. 

Of Christianity and missionaries there is little to say. 
Of the chances of these missionaries with the masses 
I do not hold out encouragement. A sincere Christian 
who is a Shintoist cannot, in my opinion, exist. As do 
the representatives of the Press, so do the missionaries in 
Japan ; they build up a little England, a little France in 
Nippon and do not get to know the people. They do not 
realise the ignorance and the superstition of the people ; 
they hope to make a convert quickly of a person whose 
mind cannot absorb things quickly and I would quote 
them ; “ Woe unto him who teaches men faster than 
they can think.” I would remind them that not one in 
ten of their converts is sincere, that the “Japanese will 
never be such traitors and so forgetful of their duties as to 
look up to foreigners as their highest authority.” I would 
ask them to peruse the school books approved of by the 
Minister of Education ; they will find much that is of 
close interest to them, and many such pasages as this 
which says : “ The Anglican Church is the product of 
King Henry VIIPs desire and beastly mind.” The 
mentality of the Japanese is different from ours; it 
would be well for the missionaries to remember that to 
them our Bible is one of the most obscene books that is 
written, and above all, that the bonze must not want. 




CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION 

I T was “ Santaro ” who asked : “ Who is great in 
Japan ? What is a great man ? I think that the 
Japanese idea of Greatness, if I am to state it in 
plain English, will make the average Occidental gape in 
incredulous astonishment.” The term “ great man ” is 
somewhat indefinite, but I am taking it to mean those 
who have the confidence of the public, or of a large 
section of it, in their own particular sphere. In the 
political world of England, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Viscount Snowden are, in their way, great 
men. Each has his followers. Each one has definite 
ability, a knowledge of the world and a firm conviction 
of the correctness of his own views. In Japan if we take 
the figure-heads corresponding to this list, we find it is 
impossible to differentiate between them in their dis¬ 
abilities. Each individual is shallow and exhibits a 
preposterous incompctcncy, a complete ignorance of 
material factors, and a statuesque irresponsiveness to 
human emotions. 

No, the only “ great ” men in Japan are those associated 
with the War Ministry, the leaders of the secret societies. 
Men, such as Toyama, who have greater influence 
throughout the Empire than any politician. And their 
interest is confined to education in patriotism. Education 
as we understand the word is pitiable in Japan. 

A sleepy chief-sub on the editorial staff allowed the 
following article to appear in the columns of The Mainichi 
(English Edition). The caption ran : "Japanese Educa¬ 
tion is ‘ Bunk.’ ” The article ran r " Depreciation of the 
silver dollar has made it impossible for many Chinese 
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students to continue their study in Japan. They should 
find plenty of consolation from the fact that an education 
in a Japanese college or university will not prepare them 
for a future career but may be a handicap to them. In 
Japan all schools emphasise complete loyalty to the 
Mikado, and students are reejuired to worship him as the 
representative of God. Japanese universities have 
nothing new to offer to the world. All courses in arts 
and sciences arc second-hand, that is, imitation from the 
West ; on the other hand, Japanese teachers would 
translate all works from Europe and yVmerica and claim 
them to be Japanese, there is nothing original in Japanese 
education. There is no reason why they should go to 
Japan except to see the country.” 

This report was written by some foreign professor, 
and represents the opinion of every foreigner who has 
taught in Japan, and with whom I have been able to 
compare conclusions. Any conscientious teacher in a 
Japanese school needs the greatest moral courage to 
continue working hard on the barren soil of youthful 
Nippon brains. Where the teaching of English is con¬ 
cerned Professor Harold E. Palmer, Adviser in Languages 
to the Minister of Education, remarks that “ in Japan 
it is a failure ; that is practically the vcrdici of those who 
are in a position to know.” Of the Japanese master who 
teaches English the Professor said that usually he spent 
the time deciphering some abstruse philosophical essay, 
teaching idioms used not more than twice a year by the 
average English-speaking person, and himself not speaking 
more than fifty words of English during class hour. The 
results of the English-Japancsc and Japancse-English 
examination for the Fourth Year, Class A, Higher School, 
showed that only six students scored over 25 per cent of 
the total marks, and there were some hundreds sitting for 
the examination. The number who were awarded no 
mai'ks was astonishing, and yet as The Bullelin of the 
Institute for Research in English Teaching remarks, “it is 
useless to ignore the fact that examinations in this country 
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are systematically and dishonestly faked in order to pass 
the students.” 

The comedy of Japanese education is not exclusive to 
the classical or languages side of the schools, it is apparent 
in almost every channel. Here is the desperate cry for 
help from an outraged professor, also puljlishcd in The 
Bulletin. He says ; “ I should be infinitely grateful if 
any of your readers could throw light on the problem 
of what to teach the third-year Koto Gakko (Higher 
School) Student. The majority do not know what they 
want. One wants to hear your views on G.B.S., another 
the ‘English Tiadition,’ a third ‘Social Problems,’ and 
so on. The difficulty is increased when one is dealing 
with the type of mentality which is convinced that 
Charlie Gha23lin is the greatest hero, outside Japan, of 
the twentieth century.” Perhaps it is necessary to explain 
that the ages of these students referred to vary from 
eighteen upwards. 

As I have said, these wonders of ignorance do not end 
with English but extend through the whole college 
curriculum. At elections of the Diet temporary scribes 
are often called in to compose the literature for posters 
and pamphlets. The words “candidate for House of 
Representatives ” are “ shugiin giin kohosha,” and I 
have seen the character for “ shu ” written with the 
ideograph having the same sound but with the meaning 
of “ elephant.” This has happened not once but 
hundreds of times. In another poster one stares stunned 
at the character for “ rat.” To the general public they 
read as an invitation to elect a candidate to the “ Elephant 
House ” or the “ Rat House.” In the examinations for 
conscripts for military training the word-character for 
“ right ” and “ duty ” was written with the correct 
ideograph by only 28 men out of 100. The important 
words, Great Japan Empire, “ Dai Nippon Teikoku,” 
were written with the wrong script by 46 out of 135, 
while in 59 cases out of 119 the conscripts were unable 
to write “ Teikoku ” at all. 
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All those candidates mentioned above have received a 
liberal education. The poster composers were specially 
chosen for their ability, and were judged by the examina¬ 
tions they had pas.sed. 

The life of the average boy in tlic Middle Schools is 
merely wasted. Most of the time is spent in confusing 
the teachers and in playing practical jokes on them or 
theii’ fellow-students. Discipline is almost entirely lacking 
and the masters have little control over their pupils. A 
tragic picture is painted by one youth who realised, 
after being unable to obtain employment, the uselessness 
of his school-days. Under the title of “ Apes in Gaol,” 
he wrote : “ During all my life I cannot think of a time 
more foolishly spent than when I was being educated in 
a Tokyo Middle School. We had not the slightest 
resjtect for any teacher. On the contrary, we thought 
that a teacher was a thing more despised than the dullest 
boy in the school. Generally the teachers ended in 
weeping, much to our pleasure. Once from the class¬ 
room window I saw an army aeroplane fall and heard 
that the pilot had been crushed to pieces, but I did not 
feel anything. Such was the state of mind that I felt 
neither sympathy nor sorrow. One of the teacher.s 
grew white with fear and rage from being jeered and 
sneered at. Another grew demented and became a 
silent, stony man, who did not give up until the very 
last when we beat him down the stairs with stones 
wrapped in towels. This was our first instinctive and 
unconscious revenge against an unnatural system of 
education that suppressed our every wish and took away 
our freedom. 

“ In the north corner of the grounds was a big waste 
place. In this small plot each group had its own province. 

“ There was a bright boy in our class; he possessed 
some sort of faith. This was at the time when Japan 
sent troops to Siberia. This small boy wrote a thundering 
protest in the school magazine. We did not understand 
it; we were only able to make out that he did not 
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recognise our National Constitution. Among us, without 
jinyonc uttering a word, there came a wish to maltreat 
this boy. With pale faces we all surrounded him alone. 
Our anger was fanned and we returned to school thirsting 
for his blood, and we debated how we should kill him the 
next day at noon recess. 

“ The usual prearranged insults and demands began 
to flow, but he stood, smiling—a placid yet stern smile. 
One of us asked : ‘ And you call yourself a Japanese ? 
Though we don’t want to, we are forced to kill you, so 
beware ! ’ Then began that terrible one-sided fight or 
murder, call it what you will. For a while I saw his face, 
still smiling, rocking under that deluge of blows. But 
soon it disappeared, to be covered with blood, trodden 
on, and stamped under numberless heavy boots. Soon 
the atrocity ended as suddenly as it had begun. Some¬ 
one had pulled a dagger, and the teachers, who had 
hitherto kept quiet and looked on, came rushing up. 

“ The boy who had thus been nearly killed was 
expelled from the school.” 

This vivid description of the type of master to be found 
in the Middle Schools by one of their own pupils could 
apply to the vast majority of teachers of that class. The 
professors of the higher colleges and universities are 
fortunately of somewhat sterner stuff. With officials and 
officers they share one privilege. Certain of them are 
sent on world “ tours of inspection.” The term " in¬ 
spection ” is deliberate on the part of the Government, 
for no Japanese, who is at all self-respecting, would 
confess that the purpose of the tour was to learn from the 
barbarians. The numbers sent are increasing every year 
and in 1928 exceeded 600. They embark on the trips with 
the not-unnatural idea of having a holiday and idle 
away their days and nights in riotous living. At home 
their life is drab and monotonous; those with some 
smattering of a foreign language would never dream of 
increasing their knowledge beyond their immediate 
syllabus. As foreign books take a long time to translate, 
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while they are new in Japan they arc old in thought. 
The Japanese mentality cannot absorb the metaphorical 
idioms of the English language. A native professor, 
who taught English and was a colleague of mine, once 
told his class in my presence that the translation of “ he 
cannot teach French for nuts,” meant “ he is so poor, 
that he must teach French for nuts by way of remunera¬ 
tion.” If he is lucky enough to go abroad his knowledge 
of London will consist of a dirty little restaurant, a cheap 
boarding-house, a ride in the tube from Russell Square 
to Piccadilly Circus—which I have heard described by 
an associate master as “ the place where all the women 
stand ”—and an intimate and detailed conception of 
the district making up Wardour and Lisle Streets. Before 
his return he collects a trunkful of pamphlets, advertising, 
political, canvassing, anything printed. Time-tables 
and letter-headings arc always to be found among his 
samples. liis first act upon reaching home is to give a 
lecture. It is the moment of his life. FIc struts on to the 
platform and tells the gaping student everything he knows 
of England. The motif of his talc is of the immorality of 
the nation—^hc is, at any rate, speaking from personal 
experience. Fortunately for England, America is the 
most favoured nation for these tours of inspection, and 
the prevailing idea in Japan is that she is a race of 
nymphomaniacs. The danger of these journeys of the 
learned professors lies in the fact that upon their return 
they are regarded as experts on the particular country 
which they have honoured. Any statement or fact that 
I spoke of as regards this country was immediately referred 
to my colleague who had spent a month in London. If 
he disagreed with anything that I had said, I was the 
one to be disbelieved. Every professor will carry about 
with him fat books in conspicuous positions. Long nails, 
too, are a certificate of erudition. After a foreign tour 
foreign volumes will make their appearance, the titles 
of which are often staggering j for a long time my 
colleague cherished a 1919 copy of Bradshaw and I have 
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seen a bound coj^y of Churns carefully j^laced in the crook 
of a professor’s arm for all the world to see. 

While the basic mentality of all the Japanese is low 
there is no doubt that the cumbersome Chinese ideo¬ 
graphs account in some small part for the poor learning 
of the race, in that they do not stimulate thought and 
reasoning power. Education in Japan tends to make the 
pupils memorise rather than think, and from elementary 
school to university, teachers and professors arc little 
better than gramophones. 

A European doctor of medicine, long resident in 
Japan, gave it as his opinion that “ the Chinese character 
is an obsolete means of learning and thinking. It 
impedes the former and stereotypes the latter ; it strains 
and botches youthful brains by cramming them with 
visual tokens that are cut-and-dried and cumbersome to 
co-relation and connected ideation. More could be said, 
but that this system of education necessitates a ghastly 
waste of time and toil at a critical period of human life, 
ought to be sufficient condemnation. It cannot be denied 
that prolonged studentship under conditions that make 
for anxiety, despondency and neurasthenia must be 
accessory to the spread of the dread disease, consumption, 
and its high mortality.” This difficulty of writing does 
definitely account for the fact that the educational life 
of a Japanese may not end before he is thirty-five, but 
it cannot entirely be the reason for the appalling ignorance 
that is cropping up continuously in the examinations. 
I have read thousands of papers by the students sitting 
at these examinations, and year in, year out, I have been 
unable to gather whether they are speaking of a country 
or a disease, of a car or of an animal. They are incapable 
of describing the kimono they wear without perusing 
mighty tomes of undreamed-of learning, and this applies 
as much to their native masters as to themselves. 

There is only one thing fixed in the mind of every 
student leaving his school or university with any degree 
of certainty ; I refer, of course, to Shinto. Ele has been 
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fed with patriotic propaganda all his life and upon 
graduation he is fanatical. Consider also his ignorance 
of elementary matters and he is tantamount to a dangerous 
lunatic. 

I have already indicated that America is the most 
favoured country for tours of inspection, and this country 
is, too, the land upon which the lecturer concentrates. 
With his bland smile he explains to his enraptured 
audience the qualities of his own country. FIc speaks 
of the misunderstanding between Japan and America 
which, as Count Soyeshima put it, is “ due to the 
incompetence of the Intelligence Department which was 
created for the express purpose of dispelling foreign 
misunderstanding.” Naturally hi.s audience was not 
aware that the count himself was a member of the very 
department of which he spoke. He continues with such 
platitudes as “ war is sometimes brought about by an 
irrational occurrence.” He laughs aside the Manchuria 
question as, with a deprecating shrug of the shoulders, 
he tells them : “ My countrymen are apt to attach great 
importance to a ‘ special position ’ or ‘ special interests ’ 
in China, more especially in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
but interests on paper will be of little avail unless they 
arc backed up by real strength.” Another gentleman 
has the impertinence to inform the United States that 
Britain and France were anxious for the outbreak of war 
between America and Japan, but added with a smile : 
“ Of course, this was a great mistake.” 

Then turn back to Japan and read what these very 
lecturers have to say when they get home. “ In some 
parts of the United Slates the people are little better 
than brute animals, their thoughts arc low and vulgar, 
and before my own countrymen I will hold up America 
as a bad example for the benefit of all Asiatics.” This 
appeared less than three years ago in The Osaka Mainichi 
(Vernacular Edition), with a daily circulation of over 
1,000,000, and which runs an English Edition for foreign 
consumption only. It continues : “ Americans are as 
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spiteful as snakes and vipers. We hold the Government 
of the United States as an impostor. We do not hesitate 
to call that Government a studied deceiver,” Mr. 
Kawashima, a naval writer in close touch with the kais 
leaders, roars : “ The United States is an evil spirit 
menacing the existence of Japan, who is now under the 
pressing necessity of trying conclusions with her. A war 
with the United States is an absolute necessity, a Japanese- 
American conflict is decreed by Heaven ! ” Professor 
Murai, who spent some time in America, and was 
entertained lavishly, wrote of his visit in The Eigo Seinen, 
a journal for professors and students. He proclaimed that 
“ all educated young women and men (of America) are 
degenerate and debauched. Among schoolgirls there is 
scarcely one girl who does not carry an anti-conception 
outfit in her opera bag.” Some time later he made 
another contribution to the same paper in which he states: 
“ In a letter I wrote last year, * My American Impres¬ 
sions,’ I stated that there are practically no virgins in 
America. On my present visit I have reason to confirm 
what I then said was not exaggerated. . . . Stanford 
University made a rule that its gates be shut at one 
o’clock in the morning, but the students rebelled against 
such a rule with the result that the university have been 
forced to yield to the students and leave the gates open, 
as the students are like the owls. . . .” 

These extraordinary statements on the immorality of 
other countries arise, of course, from the Japanese code 
of life, and the inability to understand our code of 
morals. The subject of prostitution will be dealt with 
more fully in a separate chapter, but it would be well to 
mention here that it is possible for this very Professor 
Murai to buy one of his own country-women as a life 
mistress for the sum of ten yen or about one pound 
sterling at par. There are too many Japanese propa¬ 
gandists who have visited the United States for me to 
give anything like a complete list, but I cannot omit 
mention of Mr. Tsurumi. He is, in my opinion, the 
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greatest and most subtle disseminator of Japanese 
propaganda that the country possesses, not even excluding 
Mr. Kawalcami, although the latter is more widely 
known through his writings. Tsinumi speaks English 
well and is in a position to travel widely. He let it be 
thought through all Japan that he was against the 
aggressive policy of General Tanaka in China. He 
obtained a seat in Parliament by forming an independent 
party. To-day he is much in demand by His Imperial 
Majesty’s people as their spokesman, tie has the entree 
to several families in the United States, and has a reputa¬ 
tion in that country as a Icctui'er on things Japanese. 
He has addressed the University of Chicago and once 
asked them : “ Wliat is Japan thinking about America ? 
We know what you arc thinking about us, for we know 
your language. Very few Americans know Japanese 
well enough to understand what we arc thinking, talking 
and writing about you. This disparity of knowledge 
between us about each other has been the cause of much 
misunderstanding and suspicion,” 

I have mentioned the spying system in Japait oit many 
occasions. Some time ago a lady of my acquaintance 
had cause to call at the police station ; on the blackboard 
the orders of the day were, as usual, chalked up. The 
main feature was “ Kuraberu Forbes.” Kuraberu 
means “ watch closely, follow every movement of and 
spy on ” Mr. Forbes, Ambassador of the United States 
to Japan. 

There is in Nippon the Japan Society ; its chief 
consideration is the spreading of propaganda. An 
American citizen wrote to The Chronicle to tell of his 
meeting with the broadcasters of the Cherry Blossom : 

“ I saw Griffiths and Kawakami and also Idndsay 
Russell at the dinner of the Japan Society. Matsudaira 
and Tsurumi assured some i,ioo diirers that Japan had 
only the most disinterested and most philanthropic of 
motives in the China matter, and that the so-called 
* Positive Policy ’ was a most unjust misnomer. (This 
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was written seven years ago !) Alexander Tison, the 
president, reiterated the old Lindsay Russell view that 
Japan as the most neighbourly of nations might well be 
trusted as the guardian of an unfortunately misguided 
China. We dined under long streamers deeorated with 
the sixtccn-pctalled crest of the Imperial House, and all 
was charming. How the Japan Society manages on a 
yearly due of five dollars to give such a dinner, to supply 
free copies of Tsurumi’s new book on Japanese politics, 
Ledoux’s Arl oj Japan, Maurice Holland’s Survey of 
Japanese Business Conditions, a free subscription to the 
New York magazine Japan, and an economic and a 
general leaflet each month, is beyond my power of 
conjecture. I wish I could arrange so frugally in my own 
affairs. . . . Bronson Rea was on hand too, together 
with Lament (Morgan and Co.), Upton Close, Adachi 
and all the other war-horses of international goodwill.” 

Mr. Bruno Schwartz, another American who was no I 
“ bulldozed ” by the Japanese, contributed a pertinent 
IJcn-picturc of his fellow-countryman, George Bronson 
Rea, who runs The Far Eastern Review. He called his 
sketch : “ How George the Great Socks the Uplifters,” 
and he says : “ Now I am going to tell you a secret. I 
have been in this here country for nine years and to-day 
is the first time I’ve seen a copy of George’s paper pulpit, 
and I haven’t been hiding in a rabbit-hole, either. And 
when I saw it and looked over aU the nice propaganda 
about our little Japanese brothers, and saw the nice 
pictures of all the Great Japanese Barons and Generals 
and looked at the nice stories written by the best Japanese 
propaganda experts that’s in it, then I said to myself that 
there must be some reason for all this and that George 
wasn’t like the Swede farmer who paid the railway 
company a hundred dollars because his cow ran into the 
railroad train. No, sir, by George ! ” It may be of 
interest to note that ” George ” now holds an executive 
position in “ Manchukuo.” 

Unfortunately there arc a greater number of people 
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who are only too ready to believe what they are told. 
A certain Mr. Francis X. Bushman wrote a long article 
in The Tourist. The Chronicle is very gentle and describes 
him as the “ perfect tourist,” adding : “ Nobody knows 
everything, so there is no reason to be ashamed of 
ignorance of things that many other people know. This 
reflection keeps us from being dc.spondent over our 
ignorance as to the identity of Mr. Francis X. Bmliman.” 
His own eulogy begins by informing his readers that he 
is known “ in the remotest parts.” “ My guide,” he 
says, “ took me to many places never visited by tourists. 
Being the finest guide in Japan he is appointed as guide 
for all the visiting notables. He confessed to me that the 
weeks spent with me were the most mteresling of all his 
thirty years’ career, for everywhere I was recognised and 
discussed.” Fie makes inmimer-ablc astounding observa¬ 
tions sueh as : “ Their attitude towards sex and their 
standard of morals are entirely dilTercnt to ours ” ; and, 
“ they have large families and no divorces ” ; again, 
“ all about us was the cheerful clatter of wooden shoes— 
I like it immensely.” His final burst of emotion, accom¬ 
panied, I am sure, by watering eyes as he wrote, states : 
“ there is no such thing as pushing, crowding or elbow¬ 
ing ; voices raised in anger ... no beggars.” For Mr. 
Bushman’s sake may I quote Dr. Nitobe on this matter. 
He says : “ In all my travels round the globe—North 
or South, East or West—^never have I seen such lack of 
manners as in this country. This unhappy observation 
refers not to foreigners, but to our own people, and not 
to women, but to men, not to peasants and labourers 
especially, but to those who think themselves gentlemen.” 
Another Japanese remarks : “ I have not met people so 
utterly mannerless as the Japanese all over the world, 
including Africa and Australia, where races not yet 
touched by civilisation dwell.” Mr. Kayahara thinks 
that “ this topsy-turvy etiquette, unnatural and inherently 
hypocritical, is the symbol of the spirit that leads to every 
falsehood in the system of our country.” So much for 
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Mr. Francis X. Bushman, it is indeed a mystery what 
conies over people such as he that they sJiould get so 
many things quite wrong in their delight. There are, 
every year, thousands of persons who put themselves into 
the hands of native guides, who dash around the country 
with their cameras and their diaries, waving cheerily at 
the “ quaint little people,” who, in turn, stare at these 
strange barbarians, and laugh at their antics. Sometimes 
I do not wonder that the Japanese call them “ sam” 
which means monkeys. I am, whenever I see a group 
of these intense collectors of knowledge, sadly reminded 
of Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad. 
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WOMEN OF JAPAN 

/. Maidim, Wives and Mothers. 

“ This body of mine— ! 

Pulled by some miqhly power 
I go loKcring along. 

The marks of my feel 
How dubious they arc.” 

I HAVE opened this chapter with a poem for the 
reason that it expresses, not only the dreary 
existence of a Japanese woman, but also the miracle 
that she is. To my possibly old-fashioned view it shows 
her as the living spirit of womanhood, existing only for 
her family, as the central pivot upon which the home 
depends ; as the subject of her husband’s supreme 
power of possession and of his prerogative of enforcing 
his will. She is the rock upon which Japan is built; she 
is without representation and without desire for power, 
but with a determination to cany on and to produce 
sons for the family and for the Empire. Slie has that 
same sense of duty and motherhood and sacrifice that 
has done more to build up the British Empire than any 
playing-fields. The woman of Japan is a poem in herself, 
but the story of her life is something of a threnody. 

Lafeadio Hearn endeavoured, time and time again, to 
express the phenomenon of the Japanese woman. Finally, 
in his last and most critical work, Japan, an Interpretation, 
he partially solved the problem and observed that she is 
“ so different from the Japanese man as to give the 
impression of being of a totally different race.” A very 
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outspoken writer sets the seal on this opinion by saying 
that “ nearly all foreigner's observe the contrast between 
our men and women, and conclude that Fleam was not 
wroirg. Men arc on the whole slovenly, their physiog¬ 
nomy is savage-like, their manners arc rough, their speech 
is wild and their public behaviour is indecorous. Women 
are modest and considerate; in their private lives they 
are much more sober and chaste. If our men with their 
concealed vulgarity and shameless manners be accepted 
as the standard of men, our women must be said to be 
angels.” This represents the opinion of a native writer, 
and at this point it would be well to give the conclusions 
of a famous and observant foreigner, Count Keyserling. 
Count Keyserling was, as is almost every other foreigner, 
enchanted by the refinement of the Japanese woman. 
His observations arc not the result of a careful, deliberate 
study, but arc based on chance meetings as a guest of 
tire husband, parent or brother ; his conception, there¬ 
fore, of their charm is enhanced. He does, however, 
paint a picture that is neither exaggerated nor over- 
coloured. He declares ; “ It is a delight to behold 
women who pretend to be nothing but what they are, 
who do not wish to show oITanything but what they can 
do, whose heart is cultivated in the extreme. The 
perfection of the Japanese woman is the direct product 
of her position in life, which she has occupied for 
centuries; whatever may be said against this position 
—we owe to it the Japanese woman as she is.” An 
analysis by Dr, Nitohe comes infinitely nearer to the soul 
of the woman than any other. His conclusions are that 
the Japanese woman is “ a problem of the world, a 
problem to her country and a problem to hei'sclf.” He 
declares that her whole being is absorbed in her mate 
and her offspring. “ Her whole life is one continuous 
sacrifice of self; il is vicarious death.” 

Here, then, we have three vantage-points from which 
to observe the procession of the millions of Japanese 
womanhood as, pulled by some mighty power, tliey go 
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tottering along,” a panorama of light and darkness, of 
tears and laughter, of silent sorrow and living death that 
has no counlerparL in any olhcr comer of the universe. 
It will show moral virtue and moral vice, where the former 
shines out as a star through the dreary cloud thal is the 
life of a woman of Nippon. 

The Japanese woman has developed cpialitics against 
forces that tend to harden, crush and kill rather than 
nourish. There is no lender protection in Japan designed 
to foster feminine gentility. Rather arc women subjected 
to conditions and situations that would seem to contrihute 
towards making them coarse and hard. In public life 
they are pushed and thrust aside by strong men and 
are left to struggle on their own against masculine 
swagger. In education the girls arc trained in diflerent 
schools from boys, and ai'c taught the arts of obedience 
and personal sacrifice. While women arc punished 
severely for committing adultery, such a deed is by no 
means looked upon in the light of a crime where the 
man is considered. In so much as the men and women 
appear as members of different races, so likewise is their 
status as different as if they belonged to two nationalities. 

A foreign man will be reproved by his Japanese host 
should he hold open the door for the wife of that host, 
or help her into a car. He will be told that she does not 
care for it. That is quite untrue. The Japanese woman 
appreciates such courtesies as fully as women of the 
West. 

Since the opening of Japan by the United States in 
1854, the position of Japanese women has been not 
changed. The law of Japan is to blame for this. It 
has committed, and is still committing, daily and hourly, 
crimes against the finest element that exists in the islands 
of Yamato, that is, against the women from whom she 
expects the future generations of children of the Gods. 
“ If the women could rule this country, it would be a 
happy land,” is a remark that I have heard time after 
time at dubs and meetings. There is, in fact, scarcely 
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a foreigner in the whole of Japan who has not at some 
time or other expressed this sentiment. The women 
are more human in every way. The psychological 
difference between them and their men-folk is extended 
even to the language. The words used by women are 
often different from those of the men, even when each 
is speaking of the same thing. It seems that the softness 
within makes its exit through a different medium which 
gives it a feminine stamp and tone. The Western woman 
will say “ do you ? ” to a man and “ do you ? ” to the 
King, but with the Japanese woman two expressions 
would be used. To the child of her own house she may 
say “ Nasaru ” or even “ Suru,” but she will rarely use 
“ Suru ” when addressing her husband. She will ask 
her little girl “ Iku kai ? ”—“ Arc you going ? ’’—but to 
her little boy she will probably use a polite form of the 
same verb, “ Irashaimasu kai?”, implying greater 
honour as a due to his sex. In other words she will add 
the rei honorifics, or by means of another word or inflexion 
will offer greater respect. The Japanese man will simply 
say “ Tsuki ” when speaking of the moon, but his wife 
is almost certain to refer to it as “ O Tsuki Sama,” or 
“ Honourable moon Sir.” These are merely examples 
of the psychology of the Japanese woman that flows 
through every course of her life. Thus it is not only in 
face, form, tone and motion that the female is revealed, 
but in the timbre and word values of everything she utters. 
In the West the life of the male is infinitely more familiar 
and in continuity with the female. In Japan familiarity 
is more often the exception than the rule ; the man goes 
on his pleasures alone or with companions of his own sex ; 
the woman is for ever in the house, a possession to be 
used and one that is expected to be always in its place. 

When Japanese women visit countries of the West 
but little difference may be remarked in their behaviour 
from that of the native women, but upon return to 
Japan they go back to the hereditary position of sub¬ 
servience within the family group or unit. It rarely 
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falls within the destiny of a Nippon woman to behold 
the flattering spectacle of a male bowing before her to 
open the door of a room or of a house. It i.s she rvlio is 
expcclcd to perform all .such menial operations. It is 
not for her even to think of walking before her lord ; her 
place is behind and her duty is to follow. I'he traditions 
of two thousand years have bred within her the attitude 
of obedience and of resigned and unquestioning sub¬ 
mission to the male, who holds the immediate charge of 
her fate within his hands. To assert that she is good, in 
all its senses, is but to affirm that the sun is warm. For 
fifteen years I lived among them and for over fourteen 
have enjoyed the privilege of possessing one of them as 
wife. Such experience of hourly intimate association 
with variou.s types of Japanese womanhood is independent 
of theory. I cannot say that the average Japanese 
woman is brilliant in mind ; such an impression would 
be false. She is not brilliant because she has no chance 
to be so. When, however, in the rare cases that the mind 
is freed fi’om its exterior veil, a deep intelligence is 
revealed. This is borne out by the present-day com¬ 
petitive examinations between male and female. Statistics 
of these competitions organised by the Government 
offices, and by large commercial corporations in their 
search for outstanding ability among prospective 
employees, definitely prove that the mentality, basically 
and fundamentally, of the J apancse woman is on a far 
higher scale than that of the men. 


11 . Woman in ihe Home 

In the strata of Japanese society that may be termed 
refined the essentials of a wife’s duties arc : first, the 
care of the husband ; second, the care of the children ; 
third, the care of the home ; fourth, the study of the 
Jieij fifth, the study of an art named “flower cere¬ 
mony ” ; sixth, knowledge of the functional ritual 
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called “ tea ceremony,” and, above all, the ability to 
follow the mode of life of the family, and family unit, 
and to uphold its name. Five and six, in the poverty- 
stricken rural areas, arc, to-day, in abeyance. The full 
tea ceremony takes four hours to perform, and the 
necessary impedimenta arc too costly. The last require¬ 
ment is not universal and is practised principally among 
those homes that lay claim to a local reputation for 
classical highbrowism. 

In this delineation of wifely duties and accomplish¬ 
ments the first is distinctly and dogmatically the most 
important. It is the alpha of a married woman’s func¬ 
tions. If it is not carried out with meticulous care 
attention will soon be called to this by the domestic 
lord. There is probably no male in all creation so much 
waited upon by and demanding so much attention from his 
wife as the Japanese husband. Whatever characteristics 
may have evolved with the advent of Western civilisation, 
this expectation of wifely devotion is apparent from early 
boyhood until senility. Within the normal Japanese 
home when the lord is present there is much calling and 
clapping of hands. Even when an object is within the 
reach of his hand he will not deign to stretch out and get 
it for himself. He is unable, and his mental make-up 
is unaccustomed, to envisage either the reasonableness 
or the thought of such an exigency. With almost the 
whole range of the various castes or classes such a 
uniformity of domestic outlook is representative of the 
national male state of mind ; but if the female ventured 
to exhibit even a minute quantity of that aspect, she 
would very soon come to be looked upon as mentally 
deranged. 

The only outlet for the emotions of the Japanese woman 
is through her child. Her love for her offspring is 
almost tantamount to a creed or faith. It is the only 
channel through which she can find expression for her 
natural pent-up affections. Her husband rarely asks 
and rarely thinks of such a sentiment as love, that is 
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in the Western sense. There is no real equivalent e'xpres- 
sion for such love in the whole of the Japanese language. 
There is a clcar-cul word, and a still more unmistakable 
ideographic script, that conveys the direct idea of 
physical-sexual contact between male and female. It 
is this word that is used in the translations of English 
novels and the average Japanese cannot understand 
why such tales nearly always end up in marriage. To 
them they appear obscene. Their mental association 
of the word is between a man and a lover, or a man 
and a prostitute. 

In that wordless, letterless, moral-lawlessness olla 
podiida belief such as Shinto there is neither a spoken 
sound nor a written form for either the higher moral 
values in love or the absence of them in sin. The main 
impressions held in the Japanese mind of both these 
concepts, so distinctly categorised in the mind of the West, 
is that the one is a contact between the two sexes and the 
other some form of crime. It lakes many years for the 
Christian missionary to convey the differentiation between 
sin and crime, in other words to show that there is a 
difference between a sin against God and a crime against 
the law. But in that endless realm to which we apply 
the term psychiatry the Japanese woman is fully capable 
of experiencing love without even possessing a word in 
her own language that could explain such an emotion. 
The causes that create such a largesse of this feeling in 
the heart of a Japanese woman are easy to find. Love 
is her only interest, and it has ever been so since she first 
became aware of her sex. Her man may have a hundred 
outlets for the energies of both his mind and body. The 
woman puts all her mind and energies into the human 
form that is her child. The husband sees in his boy the 
inheritor of his name and house, the mind that will 
carry on his work or possibly the body that may fall in 
the sacred cause of his country. The mother .sees her 
own soul within the eyes and being of the offspring of 
her body. Her man may not even wish his wife to love 
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him, her child cannot resist. The man may be dynamic 
in his repulse of such a delicate, or in his eyes indelicate, 
emotion, the child is static and receptive. The love of 
the child, too, is more or less secured to her by the 
Gonfucian ethics that are dovetailed into the concepts of 
Shinto. Love, then, inexplicable and without distinctive¬ 
ness of form in her own tongue, exists within her in 
astonishing abundance, and is gladly, unselfishly and 
devotedly given to the one who offers it in return. 

There are, probably, nowhere else in the world, women 
capable of offering so much love and affection as the 
Japanese. After marriage it needs but a tiny seedling 
in the rich soil of a woman’s heart to produce a lasting 
and complete devotion to the Japanese husband. 
Poverty, sickness or separation will never quench this 
love. She is capable of a tenderness that is unbelievable 
in Western eyes, but the Japanese husband seldom seeks 
to inspire this ardour. His wife is an unpaid housekeeper 
and a producer of children. PIis pleasures are taken 
without her company ; his love, in the strictest Japanese 
sense, in the person of his concubine or with a prostitute. 

Mrs. Ide of Kobe College, writing in the spring of 
1934, stated ; “ It is not sufficient to say that woman’s 
status in Japan is far inferior to that of Japanese men. 
Women arc entitled merely to the right of petition and 
of attendance at political meetings; women have neither 
the right of joining political parties nor of participating 
in the work of legislation ; women are still unable to 
secure even the right of citizenship, which would make it 
possible for them to be in direct contact with municipal 
and community government. It is worthy of note, 
however, that within recent yeans, especially since the 
promulgation of the so-called “ General Election Law 
of 1925,” the women of Japan have been working even 
more zealously than before to establish their position in 
politics, with an even deeper conviction that, without 
the vote, the position of women can never be insured in 
any way. 
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“ It should be noted that women may now belong to 
and take office in any sclT-governing public body which 
makes its own constitution, such as agricultural associa¬ 
tions, tax-cissessing committees, committees on water 
rights and the like. 

“ Again, women may enter direct governmental service 
under the Department for Education ; but here, as 
elsewhere, women may be appointed to minor offices 
only, and are treated merely as hired employees without 
rank or title. According to the ordinance for appointing 
civil officers, two women thus far have been accorded 
the rank of the lowest order of high officials, and 124 
others have been awarded the same title without the rank. 
The principle of equal opportunity is not yet established ; 
women are not yet eligible to fill professorships in govern¬ 
ment or other public universities and colleges. I'herc 
are only a very few women principals of primary 
schools, and no women heads of public middle or high 
schools, 

“ Coming now to the economic status of women the 
women will not long be indifferent to their present status, 
which does not yet guarantee equal pay for equal work, 
or women’s economic independence, 

“ On this unequal and unstable ba.sis, women find 
themselves in their relation to society. Thus, for instance, 
there exists the public prostitute system, which still 
rests its claims on economic grounds. A girl may sell 
herself for her father’s debts, or he may sell her for them. 
This and many other evils and vices of present-day 
society ignore and degrade the women. But with their 
advance in education the women masses have awakened. 
By nullified marriages where the husband was found an 
unfit mate, women have demonstrated that they have 
come to see what they are and what they might be in 
their relationship to the home, society, country—even in 
international affairs. 

“ Apart from wliat has been considered in regard to 
women’s relation to the government, their position under 
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private law, especially under the civil and criminal codes, 
it is just as low as it was thirty years ago. Neither the 
single standard of morality nor the position of the wife, 
mother or widow is as yet established in the eyes of the 
law. But here again attention should be called to the 
fact that although the letter of these time-honoured laws 
is still in force, the position of women in family relation" 
ships has been recognised in many decisions of the 
courts handed down in the spirit of the law and in con¬ 
sideration of the times. One example of this is the 
granting of the custody of children to a divorced wife, 
which the law does not permit, but which has actually 
been done. In this connection it is significant to note the 
recent passage of an amendment which makes it possible 
for women to be admitted to the bar and to the practice 
of law after the year 1936.” 

Thus the moral envisagement of a married woman in 
Japan has its counterpart in no other corner of the 
globe. At the marriage service the woman covers herself 
with a white kimono robe. In Japan white is the colour 
of death, and with marriage she is dead to everybody and 
everything outside her husband ; indeed until recent 
times the bride blacked her teeth with a view to making 
herself as unattractive as possible to other men. At one 
time if she was found to have committed adultery the 
punishment was death. This aspect and understanding 
of the marriage state are still strong within the female 
Japanese mind and are entirely separate and apart from 
the fact of loving or not loving her husband. I do not 
say that the women do not harbour secret longings and 
love for another man, who may have won the affection 
owing to the husband’s habit of checking any sign of 
sentimental emotion, for such is the case undoubtedly, 
but any overt demonstration in such cases calls for the 
sacrifice of the whole family, and turns' the principal 
actress into a social outcast. The male will, in all proba¬ 
bility, clear himself of any scandal as a result of such a 
liaison, but the woman will never be allowed to forget 
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her moment of indiscretion. Although the law of 
fidelity for the wife is of such an uncompromising nature 
and gives no latitude to the woman taken in sin, the male 
is entirely free to follow every whim in this matter. In 
fact the wife almost comes to expect the husband to have 
his ajfairei. He is allowed to, and usually docs, keep 
concubines, provided that his income is sufiiciently large, 
lie is in no way regulated as to numbers and may kcejr 
as many as his purse or his body justifies. lie may change, 
increase or decrease his harem at will. Seven years ago 
the Bureau of the Imperial tiouschold Look a census of 
934. peerage families. Many of their legal consorts were 
found to be nominal, the lords residing with their concu¬ 
bines. The census indicated that polygamy has by no 
means declined, especially among the aristocracy. ■ It 
was found that 60 per cent of the children Icgitimatised 
were born of women not legally married. This state of 
immorality would not matter were the Japanese woman 
merely primitive, but I have already said that basically 
she is much more intelligent than the average man. She 
is subject to all the. jealousies and humiliations of a woman 
from the West. She is equally refined and delicate, and 
only her sense of duty forces her to make no protest. 
Again the race-cult of Shinto is responsible to a large 
degree. The woman is instilled with the same patriotic 
fervour as the man ; she has the identical awareness of 
Japan’s greatness and divine right, and by her submission 
to the will of the stronger physical being she believes 
that what she is doing will enhance Japan. Her tragedy 
is the coarseness inherent in all the men of Nippon. 
His ego knows no bounds, either of logic or reason. He 
may bring a geiska or a joro (prostitute) into the very 
home where his wife is slaving for his every comfort. 
He will demand that she wait on his guests. He may 
even order her to prepare a bed for himself and his 
inamorata of the moment, and have his wife .stand by 
for any call or hand-clapping. She will be told to heat 
up another bottle of rice wine and bring it to the bedside, 
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knowing that its only purpose is to revive the lascivious 
appetite of her man, Disobedience may spell divorce. 
Pier husband Iras the power to divorce her by merely 
telling her to go, although usually it is achieved by giving 
her the three lines of vertical script. For a woman no 
disgrace can be greater. 

I can never forget the first time I witnessed the spectacle 
of a newly married girl waiting outside the bedroom 
door or screen for the clap of her husband’s hands. She 
was just sixteen, her mind was that of a child. She had 
achieved what she thought was success by marrying a 
wealthy merchant. She was proud of herself, proud of 
her home, of her husband. She offered him a kind of 
hero-worship. She was determined to have a boy child 
as soon as possible. She had only been married a week 
when the huslrand brought home a prostitute. He had 
ordered her to prepare the bed and wait outside. When 
I saw her she was kneeling on a little rice-straw mat, 
swaying backwards and forwards. She was moaning 
and .sliivering all over. Her hands were tightly clenched, 
and each time she swayed forward she knocked her head 
against the floor three times. It seemed to me that she 
was trying to beat the thoughts out ofher head. Suddenly 
boiling, blistering tears welled up in her eyes and poured 
clown her cheeks. She bit her lips to force them back 
and blood trickled down the corners of her mouth. She 
caught hold of the end of her kimono and twisted it 
feverishly. Then she pushed it into her trembling 
mouth to stifle a scream of agony. . . . My presence 
apparently caused some offence to the husband and I 
did not venture to call again for over half a year. When 
I did so, by some trick of fate the same thing was happen¬ 
ing. This time she was quietly reading a paper, and on 
seeing me, after the formal bowing, she got up and ran 
forward, smiling, to welcome me. , . . She had learned 
that her duty was to obey. 

Obedience has always been the gospel of the woman’s 
life in Japan. It is her rigid cult all through her life in 
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every corner of the Empire and in every class or stage. 
It is not given to the woman to question her destiny ; 
.she has no right to ask “why?”. Plowevcr late her 
husband may be at night, she can never leave a note to 
say that she felt weary or that her head ached. All 
night she must listen for his steps and be ready to cany 
out any whim that alcohol may have inspired. The 
male conception of propi’ietorship over the woman is a 
mental element which the Western mind finds difficulty 
in grasping to its fullest extent. I must confess myself to 
have been completely overwhelmed when I first realised 
the extent to which the sense of physical and psychological 
ownership was carried, I am going to repeat one 
particular case as illustrative of thousand of others. The 
story appeared in The Mainichi (English Edition), and the 
writer was Mr. Sato. 

“Yoshiko was twenty-eight years old when she was 
sent to the public home for the insane. She must have 
been born under an unlucky star for she was never happy. 
Her marriage at the age of nineteen to a merchant 
seemed to her at last to have opened the gate of fortune 
to her. By the time that she became a mother, the man 
had added liaison to his pleasures. Not satisfied with 
keeping concubines elsewhere he dared the outrage of 
bringing one home and made her live as his spouse. 
Reckless spending and chronic indolence soon exhausted 
the wealth of the family. Now was the time, thought 
Yoshiko, to show the real worth of a faithful wife. 
Modestly and pleasantly she spoke to her man. She told 
him that she had come to the conclusion that she ought 
not to stay at home and let him alone worry about the 
living. She wanted to earn money. Yoshiko saw a 
strange expression creep into her husband’s worried 
visage ; he even seemed to suffer a pang of conscience. 
She felt ready to throw herself into his arms, he must 
be fond of her, she thought, if he didn’t want her to 
work. ‘ I appreciate your sacrifice to help me out of the 
difficulty,’ he said. ‘But arc you really ready to do 
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anything I ask ? ’ Yoshiko was brimming over with 
happiness, and assured him that nothing was beyond 
her. ‘ Let me,’ said her husband, ‘ let me then sell you 
as a prostitute.’ Yoshiko said nothing, but gazed at her 
husband.” 

She was not in ikc joioya long before she went mad. 
Someone went to .see her in the asylum, but she was 
completely insane. She was reliving her pre-marriage 
period, when she was learning the Rei and the tea cere¬ 
mony. They told me she was babbling to herself. Over 
and over again she repeated : “ He’s a nice man, he’s 
a merchant. I know I shall love him.” Then she 
was practising pouring tea, teaching herself again. 
“ Pour the tea. Careful, careful ! Left hand under the 
pot, point of thumb elevated—I know I shall love 
him.” 

Yoshiko may have been the charming and dainty 
lady you admired so much in London, Paris, Berlin or 
Washington. The very woman whom the fat smiling 
and polite Japanese helped into the car. 

Japan is distinctly a man’s country. This is proven 
by the fact that the relation between man and woman 
is most strict in the highest strata of society. This 
strictness eases as it passes down the ranks of classes. 
Even so everything that smacks of menial labour is 
carried out by the woman. It is she who pays the bill 
in a restaurant; only where her physical disability 
proves her incapable will the man step in. Patience 
and suffering mostly form the beginning and the end of 
the life of a woman of Japan, who, “ pulled by some 
mighty power goes tottering along.” 
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III. Women in Indusby. 

“ The daily life of laboiiiers is conttolled by the idea of the family 
unit in Japan. Their incomes and expoises are treated as problems 
of the family as a whole. Such a system enables many work-women 
and juvenile workers to work in factories for wages below the ordinary 
level .’’—The Asahi. 

{And, as I have said before, the “ level" refened to in this passage 
is the Japanese rate of payment.) 

This is how Chaman Lai, who admires Japan 
more than any oLher country in the world, and who 
w'ould wish India’s millions to model themselves 
on the Japanese, describes the women in Secrets of 
Japan; under the heading of “Saviours of Japan” 
he says: “In no other country in the world can 
you find so hard-’working, self-sacrificing, and yet un¬ 
complaining and ever-smiUng women as you meet in 
Japan. I adore their spirit of sacrifice and admire and 
envy their cheerfulness. They produce 8o per cent of 
those fine textiles that people in India and other countries 
love to buy. They serve the whole nation in hotels, 
restaurants, cafes, cinemas, theatres, geisha houses, depart¬ 
ment stores, buses, tramways, and at every place they 
greet you with a smile and say arigafo (thanks) before 
you leave the place. 

“ I dare say that Japan’s industrial success owes more 
than 50 per cent to the sacrifice of its sacrificing daughters. 
In India, a daughter is regarded as a burden, but in 
Japan she is a blessing to her parents. Their spirit of 
love for parents is wonderfully noble. Every year 
hundreds of girls sell themselves to feed their starving 
parents, who arc the victims of poor economic conditions 
in agriculture. Girls are the saviours of Japan.” 

In speaking of women in industry I am going to con¬ 
centrate on one particular section, that of silk and 
cotton manufacture, as in this bi'anch 82-4 per cent of the 
employees are women and girls. I cannot discuss the 
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efficiency or methods of production in relation to those of 
the West, but I can compare the conditions under which 
the two countries compete. As a beginning it would be 
well to consider the inroads that Japan is making upon 
European and American markets. I am going to quote 
certain passages from the speech of Mr. Samuel Courtauld, 
made to the shareholders of his company. He remarks 
that “ the growth of the Japanese rayon industry has 
been phenomenally rapid. Six years ago her production 
for the year was about 5,500,000 lb., or 4 per cent of the 
world’s total output, and she stood ninth in the list of 
producing countries. In 1932 her production was about 
68,000,000 lb., or 13 per cent of the world’s output, and 
she has stepped into fourth place. . . . Japan is not only 
capturing Eastern markets but she is beginning to import 
rayon yarn into Europe, while her competition in woven 
goods, both rayon and cottoir, is something which 
Lancashire already feels to its cost. Her low wages, 
longer working hours and primitive living conditions, 
coupled with the depreciation of her currency, make it 
impossible for Western nations to compete with her on 
ordinary terms. ... It is in the last degree necessary 
that European and American statesmen should realise 
the extent of the danger. . . . Whereas Japan’s exports 
of rayon fabrics increased ninefold in five years, British 
exports diminished by two-thirds in the same time. 
In other words, I wish to insist particularly on the 
imminent danger to European markets. . . . T will give 
you some comparative figures of English and Japanese 
wages in the textile industry. These figures are obtained 
from official sources. . , ■. In 1932 women workers in the 
Japanese cotton and silk manufacturing industries were 
receiving wages varying from about one and a seventh 
to one and a fifth pence per hour. Tn these industries a 
higher proportion of women is employed than whh usi’’ 

I am hot quoting this speech for the purposes of raising 
a political economic discussion, nor am I, at this point, 
advocating a tariff or embargo on Japanese goods. Mr, 
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Courtauld has made a very fiiir commentary on the 
comparative conditions between the two coiintries, fair 
that is from Japan’s point of view. His figures for the 
wages of women are high, even considering only those 
women that are paid. From my observations the average 
female worker, that is, paid worker, in Japanese mills 
does not get one and a seventh pence per hour. There are 
workers of all ages and the youngest may be only six or 
seven years old. Now the latter definitely do not receive 
at anything like this rate. Threepence a day is the 
absolute maximum, and a day may extend to twelve 
hours. The figures in the speech are claimed to be official. 

They are correct for one or two factories. But it must 
be remembered that “ many women and juvenile workers 
are enabled to work in factories for wages below the 
ordinary level.” 

Pictures of conditions of the working woman in Japan 
have been painted by various tourists and special writers 
from Fleet Street; people, who spend anything from one 
day to three months in Japan, to return home and write 
or speak as experts. An article appeared in the Daily 
Mail a year or two ago called : “ Has Lancashire a 
Chance ? ” It was by Mr. G. Ward Price (the gentleman 
who “ interviewed ” the Emperor of Japan—although I 
might point out that even the Daily Mail does not 
“ interview ” an Emperor) and ran : “I have been 
investigating the strength of the Japanese competition 
which is swamping the overseas markets of our cotton 
trade. . . . Such ideas as; Japanese manufacturers 
. . . are receiving Government subsidies; ... that 
they are employing sweated and discontented labour 
—are complete illusions.,. . , ‘ Tell me franldy what, 
in your opinion, is wrong with Lancashire ? ’ I asked Mr. 
Risaburo Toyoda. ‘ First of aU, tire financial conclitioir 
of your factories is bad,’ he said . . . 

‘‘ This Toyoda mill is working six full days a week, 
with two shifts of nine hours each. . . ; The girls are 
paid from sixpence a day as apprentices . . . at the 
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age of 13, up to IS. loid. for a highly skilled weaver of 
17 or 18. . . . 

“ ' The cost to the company of thus boarding and 
lodging their staff works out at just over 3s. per head per 
week, which must be added to the wage bill. . . .’ 

“ They live in dormitories. . . . There are flowers in 
these rooms ; sometimes a gramophone, and books on 
little dwarf tables. . . . 

“ Both mills had a fine tiled Japanese bath which all 
the girls use daily, and there are dressing-rooms with 
. . . large mirrors before which those pretty little, plump, 
pink-faced flappers . . .” 

So much for the bombastic nonsense of Mr. Ward 
Price. Let us turn to another authority—a native of 
Japan, who has been one of those “ pretty little, plump, 
pink-faced flappers. ’ ’ 

She is Mrs. Tsuneko Akamatsu, Chief of the Women’s 
Labour Federation. She gave an interview to The 
Japanese Weekly Chronicle, and, speaking of production 
of cotton piece goods in Japan, said : “ The figures for 
exports for the last three years are 1,571,825,000 yards 
in 1930, 1,413,780,000 in 1931 and 2,031,722,000 in 1932. 
During last year the number of spindles in Japan was in¬ 
creased by over half a million, and it was then anticipated 
that there would be a further increase of a million this year. 
The present prosperity of this export trade is achieved at 
the expense of the working woman. For 15 yen a month 
women work twelve hours a day, and they have to pay 
15 sen a day (about threepence) to live in the dormitory 
of the factory. . . . Newly employed women get only 
25 sen a day and still have to pay the 15 sen for their bed 
and board. ... A woman has no protection against male 
employees in most cases and all workers are at the mercy 
of their employers.” 

I have very deliberately referred to the " paid female 
worker ” in my remarks on their salaries. Tliere are, in 
every factory, in every business from the brothel down to 
waitresses, women who have sold themselves, or been sold 
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by their parents, to the proprietor. In either case the 
reason is the same, the relief of their parents. In Japan 
(hero is an cnoiinous traffic in female flesh, nor docs it 
cease at the first transaction. Kjowya keeper may sell his 
women to a rcstamalcur, to a mill-owner, to a manu¬ 
facturer, or to a man as a concubine. An agent will 
make an offer to the parents for a female child. Pic will 
offer a sum down for the use of her body, he may buy the 
girl for any number of years. The price varies and is a 
matter of bargaining between the two parties. I have 
known a case where ten yen was the figure for a period 
of ten years. During that ten years the girl was the slave 
of the owner. She had to obey him in every way. In 
return he clothed, fed and housed her. She had to work 
any number of hours he wished. Should she break any¬ 
thing he will probably charge her with it in the matter of 
further detention. It is exceedingly improbable that the 
girl will ever see either of her parents again. On some 
pretext her owner will say that she owes him another 
year, and at the end of twelve months a further year, 
until she is too old to be of use, when he will give her back 
her freedom. In the event of any trouble in the mill the 
proprietor will lock his slaves in the dormitories until they 
see reason. After a few clays’ starvation the strike is 
broken. I have even known cases where the mas ter turned 
the girls into the streets when they threatened trouble. 
Without money, without homes they soon returned at his 
terms. Again, girls have managed to escape and reach 
some neighbouring town, whereupon the police have 
arrested them and sent them back to their masters. The 
conditions under which these girl slaves live are appalling. 
Their sleeping accommodation is overcrowded, their food 
is inadequate, and their masters will chastise them for the 
slightest mistake. I declare that if Mr. Gourtauld had 
quoted the figure of one halfpenny an hour as the rate at 
which some mill girls were paid in Japan he would have 
been quite generous. The ratio of paid and unpaid 
workers naturally varies from time to time, but at present, 
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with the world depression affecting Japan, the percentage 
of slave workers in some factories is as high as 50. 

I have said that numbers of tire proprietors of these 
girl slaves chastise their protegees at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. I will c|uotc one case of thousands from The Japan 
Advertiser : “ Matsumoto, the owner of a circus, lodged a 
complaint with the police of Tokyo, to be followed by a 
legal action, against the family of Tarada of Kawasaki 
for the possession of their 16-year-old daughter Hanako, 
whom he had purchased for 60 yen ten years ago. News 
has often been defined as unusual, but in Japan such a 
case is but one of the many thousands. 

“ Matsumoto’s circus tent, when not travelling, is 
located at Asakusa—the Coney Island of Tokyo. The 
company is composed entirely of girls, most of them very 
young. It boasts of many thrills. Matsumoto trains the 
girls himself. He prides himself that he makes them fear 
no one but him. His method, which reflects his nature, 
knows no kindness nor .sympathy. They arc trained and 
disciplined to absolute and immediate obedience, and he 
accomplishes this through the application of mental 
torture or physical pain. To demonstrate his powers 
he has given private exhibitions to reveal to his friends how 
without a spoken word, these young girls will obey an 
order through a mere look or a slight gesture. The soul 
of little Hanako may have been her own, but her body he 
owned and he let no opportunity pass to impress her with 
the fact, for he used it and abused it as he saw fit. When 
in his cups, which was not infrequent, these poor girl- 
children trembled with fear for him, for his primitive 
instinct would then dominate him and he used to derive 
a sensual pleasure through sadistic cruelty.” 

It might be well to consider the conditions of the 
Japanese worker in industry as a whole at this point. 
A short time ago I was speaking to a Bradford mill-owner, 
who was ready to swear that he knew that there was a 
labour law in Japan. The Chronicle comments on the 
matter thus. “ The Mainkhi (English Edition), in one of 
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those articles which display ideas much more advanced 
than those in its vernacular edition, points out that 
labour unions cannot legally exist in Japan because there 
is no law specifically permitting them to exist. This is 
characteristically Japanese. Anything can be condemned 
as unlawful, not because it is wrong, but because the law 
docs not provide for it. From the point of view of the 
authorities it is a convenient method because it absolves 
them from any obligation of giving a reason for the 
suppression of new things.” Speaking on the same 
subject, Mr. Sato says : “Japan is the only industrial 
country among the Industrial Powers of the world which 
docs not recognise the workmen’s rights to organise them¬ 
selves into trade unions. Out of her marked zeal to 
poke her nose into every international affair of the least 
consequence, Japan has come to assume a role in the 
International Labour Oifice at Geneva. Great distance 
does not always serve as a smoke-screen of facts. They 
do not distinctly say so, but they feel at heart that 
Japan should put her house in order instead of being so 
eager for the promotion of social justice in other countries. 
A shabbily dressed man in the company of distinguished 
personages is precisely the attitude of Japan at Geneva 
Labour conferences. The misci-ablc fellow pleads to the 
company that he has fine clothes at home and that he will 
put them on next time. 

“ ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,’ he whimpers, ‘ It is my 
pleasure to announce that Japan to-day has 500 labour 
unions with an aggregate membership of 300,000 men 
and women.’ We at home know well that the statement 
is a lie ; that there exists not one labour union witliin the 
Japanese Empire. Here and there we notice temporary 
gatherings of worlcmen with no more permanency or unity 
than the crowd gathered around a street orator. They are 
easily dispersed by the whim of the swaggering police ; if 
they dare to resist the command they arc all put in gaol. 
If a transient horde of this sort is a union, then we have 
unions of all sorts—beggars’ unions, school children’s 
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unions, strect-car passengers’ unions, indeed a dogs’ 
union ! 

” The next time our delegates proudly enlarge at the 
Conference on the ‘ healthy growth of trade unions in 
Japan,’ Mr. Jouhaux would do well to demand a definition 
of the term ‘ trade union.’ As long as there is no union 
law legally sanctioning the existence of trade unions, 
there can be no labour unions in Japan.” 

The same paper that published this article referred 
to the long hours in the mills. It said : “ The Japanese 
milhowners have flatly refused to abolish the double 
shifts on the ground that the economic and social con¬ 
dition of this country is entirely different from the West. 
In the first place, if the double shifts in the cotton 
industry are abolished, the hands employed will have to 
be reduced by half, and it will be resented by the Govern¬ 
ment which is now vexed by the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment, and strongly opposed by the labour organisations 
who do not care to see the number of unemployed 
increased.” 

Shinto, that inexplicable race cult, will again be the 
reason for the acceptance of the conditions. By beating 
the foreigner at commerce Japan will get one step nearer 
her ambition. Everything is sacrificed for Japan. 

IV. Prostitutes. 

There is a written statute in the Imperial Constitution 
that declares the sale of humans to be illegal. Like so 
many others that decree has long since been forgotten ; 
its only use, as one newspaper remarked, is as a quotation 
in case of slander. As for the facts, The Chronicle confirms 
that “ the licensed prostitute seems to be about the only 
person against whom the ‘ iron law of contract ’ is rigidly 
enforced. Even in a reCent case, where an enslaved 
woman sought the aid of a very exalted personage, the 
debts were paid as the only means of obtaining liberation.” 

The simple story of the prostitute is, in nearly every 
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case, the same as those of the industrial slave or the 
geisha girl. The parents are poor, the rice crop is bad 
or the father or husband is unemployed. There i.s not 
a cent in the house, but there is a girl. When money is 
unobtainable for labour there is always a market for the 
body of a young girl. The agents seem to have a genius 
for smelling out the villages where money is very short 
and the rest is simple. 

I have already mentioned that certain districts in Japan 
are almost denuded of young girls and women. There 
is nothing quite so pitiful in the whole world as a bought 
girl in Japan. The vast majority have not sought their 
destiny. They have not fallen by the way and drifted 
into prostitution. Many ai’c sold even before they are 
born. The agent will have the option on a child. The 
girls believe it is for the honour of Japan that they 
sacrifice themselves for their parents. Even wives will 
voluntarily enter thejoroya to save their husbands. And 
behind the whole system is that malignant canker of 
Shinto. 

Once more I must take you back into the rural districts, 
where famine is the rule rather than the exception. Take 
any hut or cabin of an old farmer and his wife and 
little daughter. All three are sitting round an old 
charcoal brazier endeavouring to keep warm. The old 
man has a rough coat of grass thrown over his shoulders. 
Cold draughts blow through the boles in the paper doors 
and the wooden sliding door is rattling in the wind. The 
straw mat is stained and yellow, and the stuffing is 
breaking through. The two women sit in absolute silence, 
the old man mutters from time to time. The only visible 
movements are the sliivers of the woman and the girl. 
A polite voice breaks the silence requesting pardon for 
the intrusion. The intonation and the words become 
more polite and impressive, honorifics and verbs of the 
ni are used in abundance. The old farmer goes to the 
entrance on this .special occasion. It must be someone 
of importance. Before he slides back the night door he 
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kneels down and places liis knotted hands in the correct 
posture of the rei. lie bends his head until his forehead 
is flat on the dirty mat. In this position he offers welcome 
to the guest and bids him enter. With many bowings 
and with bent body the latter approaches the brazier, 
lie squats down in the correct courtesy attitude. All 
four extend their hands towards each other, with their 
palms down and the fingers turned inwards. Their 
heads are touching the matting. The old man expresses 
the honour of the house and offers excuses for all their 
shortcomings. The guest showers forth the usual fixed 
and formal and complimentary phrases. A tiny thimble¬ 
sized bowl of green tea is bowingly placed before the 
honourable visitor, who at last accepts the position of 
honour before the sacred alcove of the room. The tea 
is slowly and carefully sipped with full ceremony, and 
when the formal time has passed the subject is opened. 
The young girl can say nothing, be she six, sixteen or 
twenty-six ; she must obey her parents. When the 
matter has been settled she bows to her parents and then 
to the visitor ; she puts her few belongings into a 
wrapping-cloth and leaves with the agent. 

At the brothel the girl may wonder at the size of the 
building ; for a brief half-hour she may be almost glad 
to have left the dirty hut. The keeper claps his hands and 
an old woman appears. Fie orders the latter to bathe 
the girl and to give her kimonos. These kimonos may 
have to be paid for. At the end of her ten years she may 
have to work off the price of her clothes. This process 
will be repeated until she is thrown out either through 
disease or old age. 

The type of institution to which this girl was taken is 
known in Japan as a joroya. They are to be found in 
every nook and cranny throughout the Empire, It is 
quite usual to hear the conductor of a street car asked 
for a ticket as far as thi joroya. It is accepted in Japan 
in every class. The higher establishments are known as 
Machiyai and are to be found where the rich classes 
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assemble and where there is a certainly of official pro¬ 
tection and patronage. By foreigners such places arc 
called tea-houses. It is here that the newest secrets of 
Stale, the latest scandal, the titbit about corruption in 
the Ministry are whispered. From these tea-houses and 
from geishas many a journalistic scoop has originated 
such stoi'ies as this from The Mainichi: “ When a party 
of schoolgirls ‘ invaded ’ a well-known tea-house to get 
a glimpse of a real geisha, it so happened that high 
officials were having a good time in the next room. The 
officials expressed their surprise at the girls’ audacity. 
Personally I think the surprise must have been mutual.” 

The licensed brothels provide the State with a con¬ 
siderable revenue, and it is, therefore, completely under¬ 
standable why such protection is offered to these institu¬ 
tions. It is recognised that some of the highest personages 
in the land are interested in these brothels. Sordid 
revelations of the purchase and transfer of concessions 
for the increase of the girl traffic arc things that come 
into the morning news with as much regularity as does 
the milk. Some time ago the “ ‘ Fifth National Anti- 
Prostitution Meeting ’ took place at the Central Flail, 
Osaka. No sooner had Mr. Hayashi taken the chair 
when some of the 3,000 audience interfered by shouting 
and stamping on the floor. Seeing that the meeting 
might result in bloodshed, the police ordered the dis¬ 
continuation of the meeting.” The corruption among 
the members of the Diet in connection with the brothels 
is enormous. In the Matsushima transfer of a red-light 
district the “ director of the company handed out bribes 
to a large number of party leaders. The amount received 
by an ex-Gabinct Minister was 50,000 yen. Then came 
higher up no less than an ex-Minisler of Justice who 
received the good sum of 200,000 yen. These are but a 
part of the generosity of those who live On such delicate 
flesh as that of young girls. The elderly gentleman was 
somehow led into giving a receipt that stated that he had 
received the money as reward for deciding upon the 
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transfer of a red-light district. The difficulty is that 
there arc so many members of Government parties 
involved.” 

Even with the enormous profits to be made there are 
private companies that change the residence of their 
brothels in order to escape the Government tax. These 
are the worst of the whole group. The girls are never 
allowed freedom of any kind. Frequently they are not 
even purchased but kidnapped off the streets, tlerc, 
curiously enoughj the leaders are generally women. 
Usually they are the wives of the real owner, who dare 
not face the risk himself. Young boys are used to follow 
likely victims, to spy on them and to see if it is safe to 
kidnap them. The girls are taken from house to house. 
Others send the girls on to the streets. They are caught 
at early ages, from five or silx upwards. Their gait is 
trained. Their bodies are developed to attract men. 
The district of Shinagawa in Tokyo is the centre of this 
type of brothel. 

To return for a moment to the little girl from the 
country who was bathed and fitted with a kimono. 
Within an hour of her arrival she is back again before 
the proprietor. The first interview is little more than 
a review or valuation in the eyes of the owner. He 
weighs her up, thinks to which of his clients he may be 
able to sell her first virginal chastity. Fie may succeed 
in getting back every penny of capital expended in the 
first day. His next move is to order a seal to be made 
for her. It is for her own use in signing documents. 
Then she is dismissed and handed over to an instructor. 
She is informed that she must take up to twenty men 
daily. After her lesson she is sent to share a tiny room 
with other girls, and told to be ready for a call at any 
moment. From that day her sole relaxation for the next 
few years will be in the hospital, specially licensed for 
prostitutes suffering from venereal diseases. 

Japan is known as the paradise of children ; although 
hidden from public inspection there are numerous homes 
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where little girls are trained to become geisha or licensed 
prostitutes. The number of children below the age of 
fifteen who are engaged in these productive fields of 
national activity exceeds 4,000,000. Mr. Sato remarked 
a few years ago that “ one reason why birth-control 
does not prevail extensively in Japan is that children 
are assets for their possessors. Just as pigs, chickens 
and cattle are bred so ai'e children—for money. Formerly 
child-buyers paid 50 to 60 yen, now they pay only 
10 yen for a pretty little girl of eight. A few days ago 
two men were arrested for excessive cruelty to children 
of tender age. They had purchased some fifty little 
girls from eight to twelve years of age and made them 
go on the streets performing stunts and begging. The 
men were found occupying large mansions and living 
extravagantly. The two men are not likely to be 
prosecuted, and if they are it will not be for engaging in 
slave traffic, for human traffic is a national practice. 
Every year there are born over 2,000,000 children. God 
knows how only a very tiny fraction of them are really 
welcome to their fathers. There are so many ways of 
getting rid of babies. The simplest is to forsake them at 
night or in a crowd ; more than a thousand are disposed 
of in this way every year in Tokyo alone. A great number 
are eliminated by a twisting of tlie slender neck or by 
covering their tiny nostrils, but by far the greater number 
are cither sold or given away and those are handled by 
child-brokers, veritable slave-dealers. In dealing with 
children much as they would with dogs and cats, these 
unscrupulous people are carefully protected, much as 
brothel-keepers are protected, by the law of the Japanese 
Empire. The civil law of Japan allows anyone of in¬ 
dependent means status to adopt children, no matter 
how many. The same law further stipulates that the 
parents have absolute power over their children. Hence 
not even the court has the right to interfere with rascals 
selling their adopted children to a brothel or a circus, 
or places even worse. The owners of little slaves generally 
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lead luxurious lives out of the bargains they make, and 
often boast of their trade as ‘ utilisation of waste 
products.’ ” 

The principal distribution centres for girls are Tokyo 
and Osaka, the two largest cities in the Empire. From 
here they are dispatched to sub-distributing stations— 
Shanghai, Dairen, Mukden, Harbin, Keijo, Antung, 
Peiping and to the islands in the South Seas. The 
British Government were forced to appeal direct to the 
Imperial Government to remove their extensive prostitute 
centres from the main cities of their Oriental colonies, 
especially from Singapore. 

While a Japanese woman or child is practically helpless 
before the power of the male, it can be imagined that in 
the case of those millions who are not of the race the 
result is even more terrible. The young Korean girls 
and those of Formosa are absolutely beyond help. If 
one of these women is kidnapped off the streets of Tokyo 
the police will not raise a finger to find her. It is not 
worth an inch of space in the newspapers. Throughout 
Japan there are many families of Koreans working for 
the Government. As I have said they are housed in 
sheds, paid at half the rate of the Japanese workmen 
doing the same job, and if employed on the railways 
must live beneath the arches. It is very simple to steal 
one of their children. Cheap spies are employed to 
watch the movements of this subject people day after 
day. Generally they cannot get enough to eat and it 
is not astonishing if a hungry little Korean girl should try 
to stuff a little extra rice in her mouth when her mother is 
not looking. Immediately the spy reports this, and 
soon two plain-clothes men appear at the hut or arch. 
The parents think they are real police and allow them 
to carry off their baby girl on a charge of theft. That 
is the last they ever see of their child. 

In Formosa the principal cause of the rebellion was 
the kidnapping of their young women and the mis¬ 
appropriation of their wages by the Japanese police. 
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Even The Japan Times, a thoroughly patriotic paper, 
published the findings of a committee of investigation 
into the complaints. The report was, however, hushed 
up inside twenty-four hours but was printed in English. 
It ran as follows : “The natives had another cause to 
feci bitter towards the Japanese. The belles of the tribes 
were taken by Japanese police. Should any girl refuse 
to accept the advance of the policeman, she was punished 
into obedience either by being locked up in gaol or by 
being forced to pay a heavy fine for some framed-up 
charge.” 

In Korea much the same thing occurs. Plunder, 
robbery, usury, cheating in land values and a thousand 
other devices are the channels through which the 
Japanese work. Professor Kitazawa, of Waseda Uni¬ 
versity, wrote to The Japan Times from Korea that “ the 
average usurer in this country can get i6o yen per year 
by lending too yen. Fie never consents to a longer period 
for redemption than three months. The debtor is obliged 
to write a deed for too yen, but he receives only 6o yen. 
When the deed is renewed the debtor finds other charges, 
and hence the i6o yen as interest.” There are female 
joint-stock companies in Korea dealing purely in female 
flesh. Here again cruelty is the background for the 
training of the prostitutes. “ Waves of financial depres¬ 
sion seem to be driving brothel-keepers to adopt further 
harsh measures in their treatment of the poor and help¬ 
less inmates. A few days ago two prostitutes. Whang 
Soon Duk, aged 22, and Yi Ghom Soon, aged 24, kept in 
Kikumoto-ro, betook themselves to Mr. Oh, the Chief of 
the Judicial Section of the Flonmachi Police Station. 
They said that ' they are treated so badly they wished 
to escape. The brothel keeps four other girls who arc 
not sufficiently fed. If there are not many clients the 
girls are beaten or forced to remain awake all night as 
punishment.’ They said that they could not endure such 
cruelty. The incidents of this kind are a matter of 
common occurrence in Japan proper—^so common are 
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they in fact that they are not brought to public notice, 
being nothing new or curious. And it is no other than 
the Japanese who have introduced the system of licensed 
prostitution into Chosen, and again it is the Japanese 
who are oppressing the native girls as slaves .”—Osaka 
Mainichi (English Edition), 1930. The chances of any 
girls escaping either in the colonies or in the islands 
themselves are negligible. In the first place the brothel- 
keepers go straight to the parents and demand their 
money back. Unless they get it the girl must remain. 
Her debts to the brothel for clothes, etc., are recognised 
by the courts. Police have, time and again, compelled 
fugitive girls to return to their master. As The Chronicle 
says : ” Anyone who thinks he is doing a good deed by 
buying a girl out is greatly mistaken—^lie is only condemn¬ 
ing another to like slavery.” The debts of tire girl to the 
brothel-keeper are for ever chains round her neck. The 
kimonos are sold to her at a profit of from 400 per cent 
to 1,000 per cent and are sold again and again to different 
girls. 

I can only close this section by repeating a conversation 
I overheard between a brothel-keeper and one of his 
procurers. The former lived next door to me, and many 
times I have watched his wife playing with her three 
little girls. They lived in the height of luxury. Appar¬ 
ently the two gentlemen had been to see an American 
film. The proprietor was in a rage ; there had been a 
scene where the hero had kissed the heroine on the lips 
in a public park. “ Immoral beasts,” spluttered the old 
man. “ We should not allow our young girls to sec such 
disgusting things. Ah, but they have no manners at all, 
these ketto,” “ True,” said the proprietor, “ it is filthy.” 
“ I will never allow my family to see such immorality,” 
said the proprietor. “I shall write to The Mainichi 
about it.” 
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V. Geisha. 

Girls are sold to the keepers of the geishajas in the 
same way as in other businesses, but I believe they are 
better off in this line than in any other. It is not for 
their bodies or their looks that the geisha are in demand, 
but for their wit. There is no doubt that they are in the 
power of the owner in every way. They become fashion¬ 
able and the wittiest girls are in much demand. They 
are carefully trained in singing and dancing. In the 
better geishajas they receive lo per cent of the fees earned. 
They are clothed and fed, and cosmetics and creams 
supplied. There is little to add to the tale of women 
through the geisha, it is the same in most cases. The 
debts for clothes are often too large for the debtor to 
absolve and she remains in the geishaja until useless. 
For the benefit of those who do not know the geisha's 
method of earning money I will briefly tell her story as 
I heard it over sixteen years ago from one of the most 
fashionable girls in Tokyo. 

“ We are invited by gentlemen to entertain them and 
are paid by the hour. Our engagements fall into two 
categories, official banquets and private dinners. The 
former may be for business purposes, army officers. 
Government officials, dinners for notorieties or anything 
of that kind. Plere there are a lot of boring speeches 
made and very little attention is paid to us. I am one 
of those in vogue at the moment and therefore cost more 
than the others. Usually there are three or four who 
are the mode and the rest are there just to make up the 
numbers. At these official banquets our principal 
function is to keep the cups full of sa:ke and to make 
them drink a lot. We have to kneel in front of the guest 
on the opposite side of a low table on which the dinner is 
served. From time to time there is an interlude for 
dancing, but the gentleman must not appear to pay 
any attention. He may suddenly fling some foolish 
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bantering remark at a geisha and the reply is expected 
to be respectful, but at the same time witty. We are the 
only women who can respond to and make compliments. 
Wit is our chief asset. 

“ Women in Japan apart from us hardly ever receive 
compliments. Unless the man is very old or the girl 
very young personal remarks of praise are bad manners. 
A man will never refer even to his wife or family, to his 
friends, nor will he speak of any affection. I do not 
think he has any. A husband would be more likely to 
speak of his parents than his family, because his parents 
are the more important. If he were starving he would be 
more likely to beg for his parents ; his wife and child 
should not be mentioned. Even when you call on a 
Japanese man you will probably not meet his wife at 
first. We geishas are the best off. Better either than the 
wife or the prostitute. The former has to sleep with 
the same man all her life and is unpaid. The prostitute 
has to sleep with lots of men and sometimes gets paid. 
We have to sleep with few men, and can often choose our 
own, that is we can take a lover. Nearly every geisha 
has a special lover. They give us presents. Some of 
them are quite kind. I am lucky, the owner of my 
geishaya does not make me sleep with him. But he may 
do one day. He gives me a good percentage for my work, 
he is very exceptional. 

“ Official banquets are usually rather dull. Private 
dinners are less formal and are fun sometimes. We arc 
allowed to drink a little, and we have to be much more 
attentive. We light the cigarettes for the guests. They 
give us chop-sticks occasionally and let us help ourselves 
from their side dishes. We have to make them drink 
even more sake than the others. They get very drunk 
most times. They are not supposed to touch us or 
pretend that we are women at all, but later in the evening 
they do. Some owners make their girls do exactly as 
the man wants. Most of them do. I am lucky, only 
occasionally am I compelled to sleep with a man. I 
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have a real lover ; he wants me to marry him. My 
debts arc too big. I do not think I shall ever be able to 
pay them off. 

“ Sometimes we have to go on picnics and entertain 
the people with songs and dancing. I like that 
sometimes.” 


VL Other Trades. 

There are several other ways in which Japanese 
women earn their living. The cafes employ an enormous 
number. They are waitresses nominally and their 
duties are unending. Among other things they have 
to keep the little Japanese musical-boxes wound up, the 
object of this lies in the imagination of the fond pro¬ 
prietor, who sincerely believes that he is imitating the 
famous restaurants of Paris and London. 

Another branch of those women who are lost, is 
exclusively for girls with a smattering of English. These, 
who are probably of the new poor, go from bar to bar 
and interpret for the barbarian who does not know 
Japanese. Here again the police interfere. These 
cafes sometimes intrude in the legitimate business of the 
licensed prostitute owners and on some pretext the place 
is closed down. Once again I shall call upon Mr. Sato for 
corroboration. He says : “ The Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry has become the object of 
universal acclamation since it assailed the cafes as 
enemies of social sanity. When cunning foxes get 
together and launch an honesty campaign, even asses 
and goats would not take it very seriously. They are 
known to be perhaps the most steady frequenters of 
houses known to be Ochaya—tea-houses—where tea is 
scarcely drunk at all, the number of which is hardly less 
than the ubiquitous cafe. Not only are they the best 
patrons of any gay quarters, but some of them are their 
spokesmen—how many of them, indeed, have been 
elected by their influential votes of the keepers of brothels 
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and prostitutes. To hear such a body preaching on 
the need of communal salvaging is a joke—it is a reflection 
on tlic pride of the community. 

“ Anyhow, these cafe girls, even if they do go with 
men, do so as their own business—they themselves arc 
the beneficiaries of whatever gains their transactions 
bring them. With our slave girls that is not the case. 
They are sold to traders in human flesh, and like carcasses 
of animals in the hands of butchers, vended to buyers 
for cash. Flow then does it sound to hear from the 
patrons of the slave institutions a patriotic appeal for 
the need of wiping out cafe houses from our cities ? 

“ Citizens of Osaka, may the Lord save us from our 
preservers ! Very rightly a woman’s reform society 
publicly asked if they were prepared to denounce 
licensed prostitution also. The flimsy foundation of 
the Chamber’s social crusade has been ruthlessly exposed 
by its visible embarrassment at this keen flank attack. 
Clean out their own sties first. In their factories and 
workshops thousands of girls are engaged in sweated 
labour for pay that would not feed a dog.” 

With this I shall close the chapter on women. Perhaps 
on the whole the geishas are the best off. “ Sometimes 
they are not compelled to sleep with any man. Some of their 
lovers are quite kind to them. Some are lucky in their owners, 
who do not always insist on the girls sharing their bed.” 
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THE GROWTH OF PATRIOTISM BETWEEN THE RESTORATION 
AND THE GREAT WAR 

T hough it is almost universally accepted that 
the opening of Japan dates from 1868, it was 
actually in the year 1854 that Admiral Perry of 
the United States of America navy entered the forbidden 
waters of tb.c almost unknown Islands of Yamato, islands 
that had been hermetically sealed against foreign contact 
for the previous two and a half centuries. It was a day 
of destiny when the “ Black Ships ” of the barbarian 
steamed into the Japanese bay and presented the official 
demand-request for the opening of Nippon ports for 
American trade. The news of the landing spread 
through the Empire like lightning. From that moment 
the cementing of the groups of people, loosely known as 
Japanese, began in earnest. Divided into clans and ruled 
by clan leaders, they gradually became united into a 
people and a nation. The process of mental consolidation 
naturally was not achieved in one day. There were still 
some who wished the old feudal lords, great and petty, 
whose chief was the usurper, the Hunting General 
Tokugawa of Yedo, to continue in power. Bloodshed 
and bitterness were the inevitable result of such a 
wholesale upheaval. 

Yet almost from the moment that Japan was forced to 
open her Empire for trade with the Western world, she 
has pursued a policy of expansion. When this policy 
came to be regarded as a menace by the people of 
Europe and America the excuse or explanation offered 
was Japan’s rapidly increasing population. An examina- 
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tion of the facts reveals this to be without foundation. 
Expansion, usually colonially, in so far as other countries 
are concerned, has been due mainly to a necessity for 
further fields for trade. And this necessity has only 
arrived when her industry at home was approaching an 
apex of potential capital invested. England became 
industrialised before the majority of the countries of 
the world, and in her need for new trade centres she was 
able to consolidate what is now the British Empire. 

When Japan first introduced her expansion policy 
the reverse was the case. The policy was instigated 
before she herself had adopted the complete system that 
is now called capitalism. A year or so before the Russo- 
Japanese War her investments in commerce and in 
banking were over two and a half times as great as her 
industrial investments. And this was thirty-five years 
after she had opened her Empire for trade, eight years 
after the Sino-Japanese War, and many years after she 
had sent a punitive expedition to Formosa and had 
issued a warning to Korea. In other words she was 
not ready. Pier population had not then assumed the 
enormous proportions of, nor was her annual increase 
so great as in, the present day. 

The “ necessity ” for expansion, as recognised by 
capitalist countries, had not arisen in Japan even 
twenty-five years after she had started on her colonial 
expansion scheme. 

The reason, therefore, must be sought elsewhere. Nor 
is it difficult to find. Following the hunger riots of 
pre- and the immediate post-restoration days, power 
had passed completely from the hands of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate into those of the Samurai and the feudal 
aristocracy in general. The Emperor had reacquired his 
imperial position as head of the Government, and Japan 
had been forced to open her ports for trade. It is true 
that internally Japan was, for a short time, the scene of 
strife and turmoil. Inter-clan wars were still the order 
of the day, but with the introduction and development 
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of commerce and capitalism these inter-family quarrels 
became more and more infrequent, and with this rapid 
decline of internecine wars the position of the Samurai 
became more and more uncertain, and finally almost 
desperate. 

It must be remembered that up to the time of the 
restoration the Samwai were no more than a practising 
hereditary class of soldiers—almost hereditary mer¬ 
cenaries—with pensions of food from their employers, 
who witli their families and dependents made up nearly 
onc-thiitccnth of the total population of Japan, or 
between two and a half and three million men, women 
and children. With the Restoration the outlook of this 
vast group was desperate ; destitution faced it as soon 
as the new Government was able to establish itself and to 
bring about internal peace. It is true that in place of 
the rice pensions the Samurai received monetary com¬ 
pensation, but this was cither totally inadequate or soon 
spent. Two courses remained open to them : they must 
cither recover their former honourable position—-and 
this was only possible by persisting in the creation of 
inter-family wars, almost an impossibility as such wars 
had led to the desperate situation throughout Japan 
which was ultimately responsible for the end of the 
Tokugawa era—or by the creation of external war, or 
the threat of external war, thus necessitating the existence 
and care of their own fighting class. This last, was, 
obviously, the only possible course to adopt, and, initially, 
it instigated Japan’s foreign policy of expansion. 

Later, with Japan’s rapid development in industry 
and in commerce, when, in other words, her home 
development had caught up with her expansion policy— 
i.e. when her investment ratios were approaching the 
normal status of other modern capitalist countries—the 
position was altered and the necessity for immediate action 
was no longer existent. The Samurai class, by this 
time, had been absorbed into the Empire’s machinci'y, 
into industiy, army and administrative positions, but 
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the spirit remained owing to the vital steps they had 
taken initially to obtain their ends. An examination of 
the facts reveals that this spirit is alive to-day and more 
dangerous than ever before, and, perhaps, the most 
amazing aspect is that the very man who was largely 
responsible towards the end of the last century for the 
Samurai policy of direct action, is to-day, at the age of 
nearly eighty, if anything more powerful than at any 
time in the history of Japan. I refer to Mitsuru Toyama. 

Perhaps even at this stage of review it would be as 
well to mention that the initial respect accorded to the 
Samurai in post-restoration days, is based on the victory 
achieved in the Sino-Japanese War of 1895, This success 
very naturally influenced the “people” of Japan. In 
fact lianshofer says ; 

“ If in 1895 the war between Japan and China gave the 
former the importance of a Great Power on a limited 
area, if participation in igoo in the Boxer expedition gave 
Japan the possibility of forming alliances beyond the 
borders of Asia—the victory over Russia in 1905 gave 
Japan the importance of a world power.” 

The pre-restoradon Samurai formed a class that 
despised commerce and trade of every descidption but 
under the new post-restoration regime they found the 
business men their best friends and allies. These business 
men, as the home markets approached saturation point, 
required foreign markets, and the Samurai policy was to 
obtain these markets by force. . Initially they were in the 
minority, but as at the restoration and for a number of 
years following the rcstoradon there was no standing 
army the Samurai were in a strong position. They 
harassed the new and still unstalDle Government by 
creating turmoil internally. Mirror rebellions and riots 
were organised, and, later, terrorist activities introduced. 

That part of the population which had witiresscd the 
entry of the American .ships under Perry, and its show 
of strength, were fearful of the foreigner. The Samurai 
were still a “ honoured, hereditary class,” a class that 
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had been respected throughout the history of Japan 
and one that was expected to uphold the honour of their 
name and country. Seizing their opportunity they now 
cried that the “national prestige” was in danger. 
They prophesied an invasion, if not by force, then 
through the conciliatory attitude towards the foreigner 
of many members of the Government. They foresaw 
the westernising of Japan, all her .systems and traditional 
mode of living changed, and warned the nation. Next 
they attacked those whose inclinations towards the 
Western world were friendly or even peaceful, and 
finally assassination of the latter was advocated. 
The Japanese Minister of Education was murdered and 
deaths of a number of minor officials followed. Next the 
wholesale massacre of all foreigners in Japan was 
attempted. And with this step the first part of the plan 
succeeded. Foreigners were ejected, or left voluntarily, 
and the national prestige was said to have been saved. 

The opposition, however, was still strong. A more 
liberal policy was advocated by a large section of the 
community, urging that Japan was ready neither for 
expansion nor for the deportation of all foreigners. They 
advised a delay until the country had learned more 
from the nations of the West. 

The Samurai^ in reply, pointed to these very nations, 
saying that the opening of Japan for trade had been 
forced by these nations, and adding, shrewdly, that if 
Japan did not act quickly there would be no land to 
seize unless it were from the nations of the West. There 
was no answer to this argument. Japan was surrounded 
by strong capitalist Powers seeking new countries for 
exploitation. 

This cry of “ national prestige ” persisted, and in 1874, 
the Samurai planted the flag of Japan in the Islands of 
Riu-Kiu. Within a few months an expedition was 
organised by the Samurai and despatched to Formosa, 
and in 1875 a warning, almost an ultimatum, was sent 
to Korea, As a result more and more Samurai were 
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absorbed into the Government circlcSj the national 
spirit grew and with it the policy of colonial expansion. 

At home, although their terrorist activities had lessened, 
the Sanmari persisted in their belligerent attitude towards 
their opponents. Soshi^ or bulhes, were organised to 
“ influence ” the people during the elections, which in 
the early post-restoration days were held amid scenes 
of wildest disoi'der. When later this and other “ direct ” 
means failed the first secret societies were formed, and 
at this stage one man springs into prominence, the man 
referred to previously, who, to-day, at the age of eighty 
or so is looked upon in Japan as a god, I refer to Mitsuru 
Toyama. 

By way of introduction to this remarkable man I will 
quote from Upton Close’s excellent book, Behind the Face 

Japan. He says : “ The existence of a national super¬ 
gangster like Toyama (Mitsuru) in the apparently 
orderly society in Japan is astounding to those who 
know that nation only in its outward aspect of a highly 
regulated people, unfailingly obedient and respectful to 
their officials and aristocrats. The truth is that a whole 
substratum of Japanese psychology protrudes itself in 
the interference with Government policies of this dominant 
character, now an eighty-year-old patriarch, erect with 
high arching brows, long white beard and the face of an 
angel. Otherwise he would very soon have disappeared 
from the scene instead of surviving to be one of die links 
between feudal and imperio-industrial Japan, a national 
hero who has attained the status of a god among the 
thousands who celebrate his birthday or come kneeling 
to his house. A Japanese journalist calls him the only 
truly Homeric figure in the modern world, and the term 
seems to fit. 

“ This writer (Upton Close) in 1924 stated that several 
thousand persons would offer their lives at any time for 
the sake of Toyama. During the great earthquake and 
fire of the previous year a crowd of Japanese, and even 
some Koreans, forgetful of their persons, families and 
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propel ty, dashed through the flames to Toyama’s home 
to save him and his family. Ten years later, I'oyarna 
goes where and does what he pleases, laughing at oflicial 
condemnation of his instigation of the youths who com¬ 
mitted the last series of political assassinations and 
emulators who have since been caught almost weekly 
in plots against the lives of Prince Saionji, Premier Saito, 
Lord High Chamberlain Makino, American diplomat and 
consular representatives, and others. And never were 
both his power and his influence greater. The former 
resides in his dictatorship over the Black Dragon Society 
(Kokuryukai) and its many afllliatcs, which number 
such respectable organisations as the Jimmu Society, 
the National Foundation Society (Kokihonsha), the 
Spirited World Society (Genyosha), the Retired Officers’ 
Association, the Veterans’ Association, and a grouio of 
super Fascist millionaires clustered round the dour 
intriguer, Baron Fliranuma. These societies live on 
funds extorted from rich men, donated by demagogues 
for political ends, or slipped secretly to them out of army, 
navy, or foreign propaganda budgets. They are even 
reported to have blackmailed Japan’s two greatest 
newspapers. . . . 

“ No one knows the combined membership of the 
various police-listed societies of which Toyama is high 
priest, but it probably reaches millions. These organisa¬ 
tions are the continuations of the swashbuckling warrior- 
groups, who, at the middle of the last ccirtury, first 
attacked foreigners and then overthrew the isolation 
regime that had ruled for two and one-half centuries....” 

This bright and breezy picture of Toyama is from the 
pen of an American journalist. Toyama, in 1879, 
founded his first society, the Genyosha, or Black Ocean 
Society, with the help of two friends, Hiroaka and Hokado. 
Initially it was iirtended for propaganda purposes only, 
but soon its members were introducing more direct 
methods, and there is little doubt in view of its later 
activities that it was responsible for the murder and 
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attempted murder of foreigners, and for the anli- 
Government disturbances throughout Japan. The posses¬ 
sion of Korea, Formosa and of China was Toyama’s 
object, and it was in these countiies that he distributed 
his followers. 

In the early life of the society it attracted but little 
attention. The Government looked upon it as a toy 
which might keep its troublesome members quiet. Then 
came the agreement with England in 1894, and within 
a month Japan was at war with China. In that interval 
between the formation of the society and the Sino-Japanese 
War, the relations between it and the Government had 
completely altered. The society and its subsidiaries 
had become a secret agency for the Government. It, 
and its offspring, worked hand-in-glove with the War 
Ministry. The victory achieved in this fiist major war 
naturally added to its prestige and to the j^restige of the 
Samurai class as a whole, and the policy of expansion 
gained innumerable supporters. 

But the rich fiuits of this cheaply gained victory were 
not long enjoyed by Japan. Russia, France and Germany 
intervened, and forced Japan to yield back her sovereign 
rights over the Liaotung peninsula. This intervention 
by alien Powers embittered every member of the race, and 
did more to turn the nation against foreigners, and to 
bring the people flocking to support Toyama’s policy. 
The patriotic societies became more determined than 
ever that the barbarian should have less and less to say in 
the affairs of the nation. From that lime onwards they 
concentrated vastly gi eater efforts on the teaching of the 
new spirit of patriotism to the youth of the country. 
The Government industrialised the State by means of 
export of raw silk, by the reorganisation of the forces of 
war both human and mechanical, and by enriching the 
treasury in readiness for another and far more ambitious 
campaign for expansion and conquest. They did not 
have long to wait. 

Japan never for one moment let slip from her mind the 
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bitter mcmoiy of the rich territory in the Liaotung 
peninsula, which had been taken from her, principally 
through Russian efforts in diplomacy and with money. 
She now concentrated all her attention on winning it back. 
The army and navy, both in power and in prestige, 
became stronger. Yamato-damashi kept pace, and the 
national sjsirit grew more consolidated and fanatical. 
The population was learning the “ sacredness of 
sacrifice.” Russia, in 1896, only one year after being 
mainly instrumental in forcing Japan to return the I'ich 
reward of her victory over China, made a secret alliance 
with this last-named country. According to the terms of 
that alliance Russia helped to pay the indemnities of 
the recent war, and by means of it she obtained the right 
to build a railway through Chinese territory, thus making 
a direct line of communication from Chita, in Siberia, to 
her eastern port of Vladivostok on the sea of Japan. 
The contract for that extensive branch of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway gave the railway company the right to 
operate the line for eighty years, after which period 
China could claim it as her property. It gave China the 
right to purchase the railway after a lapse of thirty-six 
years at an agreed figure. But the Russian company 
considered their rights to be of a much wider scope and 
nature than the Chinese had intended. They acted in 
accordance with their views and arrived at a point where 
they held almost sovereign sway both in the towns and the 
rural districts within the sphere of their contract. The 
next step that led to the apjrroaching drama took place 
in 1898. 

Russia managed at this point to secure a lease of the 
very vital part of the Liaotung peninsula that Japan had 
been compelled to return to China only three years 
before. At the same time Russia asked, and wa.s given, 
the concession to build a branch railway connecting 
Harbin, in North Manchuria, with the extreme end of the 
Liaotung peninsula, then called by the Russians Dalny, 
and known to-day as Dairen. She also was allowed to 
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connect up Port Arthur with the railway and to build 
a naval base there. Dalny was then thrown open by 
her as a free port. Thus there was an alien and white 
Power holding under its jurisdiction a naval base and a 
port both of which Japan had, for some time, longed to 
possess. 

Even at this point Nippon was no longer merely 
“ Nippon,” it had already become “ Dai Nippon,” and 
the dangerous disease, that has developed so astonish¬ 
ingly since that time, became rooted in the brains of the 
leaders of the Junker groups. They began from that day 
to hook Japan’s waggon of destiny to the highest and 
brightest star they could imagine in the firmament of the 
future. As there never has yet been a real Opposition in 
the Japanese Diet, as the word is understood in Western 
political spheres, whichever group was in power made 
but scanty difference to the main flow of Japanese 
ambition. For even with the Liberal party in power 
Toyama and his followers have managed to direct the 
foreign policy of the country. This has been achieved 
through the military clique. Since 1895 both the Military 
and Naval Ministers must be elected from the respective 
services. Consequently the same influence—that of 
Toyama and his Samurai —^Iras been behind the foreign 
policy of every successive Government. The leaders had 
never been called upon to study that very essential science, 
p.sychology. They had not, before, dealt with other races, 
and did not realise that psychology was in any degree 
necessary for the mental make-up of a leader of a modenr 
State. They had learned something of the processes 
leading to alliances, and they had felt the result of such 
matters tlirough their experiences in China and with 
Russia. Unfortunately they made only faint-hearted 
attempts at mental mastication of the meaning of the 
word. They gulped down the fact and, without analysis, 
moved forward to the procuration of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. This historical alliance was concluded on 
January goth, 1902, The sense of security that auto- 
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maUcally accompanied the treaty brought with it new 
strength and hope, especially to the Japanese military 
and naval chiefs. Japan had been watching every 
move of the great Russia, who seemed as if she would 
worm her way very deeply into the bowels of the Korean 
peninsula. In 1903 Japan requested Russia to withdraw 
her forces from Manchuria. Other great Powers lent their 
moral support to the request. After all diplomatic 
dealings with the encroaching danger had failed, Japan 
declared war on Imperial Russia on February i oth, 1904. 
The tense struggle for the whip-hand in Manchuria and 
Korea continued for nineteen montlrs. Mainly through 
the endeavours of the United States Government and 
President Roosevelt, a treaty was drawn up and signed at 
Portsmouth in the U.S.A. Imperial Russia handed over 
to Japan all her special rights and privileges in Southern 
Manchuria, which included leases, railways and coal 
mines. The sphere of Russian influence was now thrown 
back and limited to the northern regions of these Chinese 
provinces. 

Between the years 1894 and 1910 it is safe to say that 
the leaders of Japan gave no thought at all, and no con¬ 
sideration in any manner whatsoever, to the people of 
Korea. They were in no way concerned either with the 
psychology or with the sentiments of the natives. They 
were after the riches of the land, and the war with China 
was mainly over the owncnsliip of these riches. Japan 
accomplished the complete annexation of that peculiar 
race in 1910, after she had begun to feel her feet following 
the successful return from the conference at Portsmouth. 
Those strange people, who arc so far removed both from 
Japanese and Chinese in mind and in fundamentals, 
have, ever since, been subjugated and oppressed by their 
alien masters; the latter know no more about them to-day 
than they did when they seized the whole peninsula of 
“ Morning Calm ” in 1910. 

The successful issue with Russia had a tremendous 
effect on the mind of tire Japanese nation. It was beyond 
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all calculation, and tlie second “ Dai ” was prefixed 
to the name of Japan. Slic now became “ Dai, Dai, 
Nippon,” and even Banzai was added. The whole nation 
was drunk with victory. There was nothing that could 
not be accomplished, and unfortunately Japan became 
the pet of the world. Probably not one among a million 
had realised that the intervention of President Roosevelt 
delivered the nation from a very critical position. Their 
armies and resources were strained to the point of 
breaking. On the side of Russia there was the terrific 
disadvantage of sending every man, horse and gun across 
a vast continent, arctic in winter and with a single shaky 
line of rail. But analytic observers in Manchuria who 
were present at the end of the conflict still hold the view 
that had the war been continued but a short time longer 
the result would have been very diflTcrent; yet to the 
people of Japan and to the people of the world the great 
and mighty Russia had been beaten by puny Japan. 

For a moment I will return to Toyama and his original 
Genyosha with a view to examining and explaining the 
part played by him and his followers in the events 
described immediately above. During the interval 
between the Sino-Japancse War and the foundation of 
the society, as I have mentioned previously, the Govern¬ 
ment had adopted Toyama’s various societies. Hence¬ 
forward the latter were sure of Government support. 

In the meantime industry was progressing at a 
tremendous rate. Toyama formed new societies, and 
with Ids members accepted as the official spies to Japan, 
once again direct action was introduced. 

The societies created incidents to further the expansion 
policy. Their workers wormed their way into the parties 
of the various countries which were bitterly opposed to 
Japan’s expansion policy. In Korea members of the 
Black Dragon Society were in close touch with the 
Korean Party—the nationalists of Korea who were 
determined at all costs to keep out Japan. There is 
no doubt at all that this society was responsible for the 
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rising in Korea in 1894, and withoiU this rising it is 
doubtful if Japan could have found sufficient excuse 
for going to war with China in the following year. 

At this point in the history of Japan the name of 
Ryohei Uchida looms tijr promincnlly. FIc, incidentally, 
like Toyama, is still alive, and next to that old gentleman, 
has as much influence as any man in Japan to-day. Fie, 
too, played an important part in Manchuria up to the 
time of the incidents in 1931. But to return to the last 
century, it was he who founded the Kolcuryakai, the 
Black Dragon Society, with, of course, Toyama’s help. 
Following the sucres.sfid Sino-Japanese War he turned his 
attention to Russia. He visited the country and learnccl 
the language. He started a society in Japan whose main 
object was to teach young patriots Russian. And he 
peixuaded the Government to regard his new society of 
the Black Dragon as the official secret agency of the War 
Ministry—the one and mo.st important Ministry that 
never changed its policy with any succeeding Government, 
drawn always from the old Samurai class. 

In a few years came the Russo-Japanese War. Here 
Uchida proved to have worked well. His society provided 
detailed scale maps of Manchuria, it raised mercenary 
bands of Chinese to fight tire Russians, and during the 
whole period of the war carried out intensive propaganda 
and spying campaigns on behalf of the War Ministry. 

With the formation of this society the problem that had 
faced the Samurai upon the restoration was at an end. 
By the turn of the century most of the influential members 
of the class had been offered State appointments, and 
with the close of the Russo-Japanese War the class, as 
a whole, was saved owing to the important role the 
army had assumed, for which the secret societies were, 
to a large degree, responsible by virtue of their brilliant 
propaganda and espionage work. 

Thus the spirit of Neo-SIiinto now began to don new 
clothing. It became the real Yamato-damashi. Its garb 
and form were purely national and patriotic. It became the 
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sole controlling politicH philosophy of every Japanese. It 
is by far the greatest psychological metamorphosis of the 
soul of a nation that this world has ever witnessed, but, 
as in all eases of deep and continuous emotional strain, 
it brought in its train national hysteria. It is this national 
hysteria from which the new power groups arc suffering 
at this very moment. The bacteria ofJapanc.se patriotism 
soon became evident whcir the militant groups attempted 
to take supreme control of State in 1907. They failed, 
but their dream has in no way changed. Its emotions are 
still cherished within the souls of all the military and 
naval leaders, and to-day it is a fact and a very dangerous 
fact. The military miird has, from the time of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, thought of nothing but power. Power to 
wage war as they like. Napoleonism became the gospel 
and Japanese Machiavelli-ism the inspiration. The great 
Yasukuni-jinja—^the Shinto Shrine where national ritual 
is performed for the naval and military forces who died 
in some patriotic action—^became the central cathedral 
of Yamato-damashi. The General Staff building stands 
in such a po,sition that the two most sacred spots in the 
Empire, that is to the eyes of the Staffs, arc visible from 
the windows. These arc the Palace of the Emperor 
and the Shrine mentioned above. On the.se two emblems 
the desires of their souls are fixed. It is here that the 
momentous discussions take place in secrecy. There is, 
in these men, something that baffles all power of descrip¬ 
tion. They force every particle of the mind’s activity 
towards this great Shrine and to the person of the 
Emperor. They live for nothing else. Through Shinto 
they believe that every act of war will be for the glory of 
Japan. They sincerely believe that the power of ruling 
should be in their hands, that the whole nation should 
be trained for war, ready at a moment’s notice to take 
up arms. It is their ambition to rule the world, and 
slowly and surely they arc achieving their first step 
towards this ambition. As I have said, as early as 1907, 
two years after the Russo-Japanese War, the Junker 
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group made its first attempt to hold the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The wide and deep ramifications necessary for 
such a coup d’eial were not then fully organised. The 
secret groups, destined later to play such dramatic parts 
in Japan itself and in Manchuria, were not yet in line, 
nor had they united with the Staffs. But the ambition 
was there, the spirit was born into an environment 
particularly suited for its nourishment. Patriotism, 
fanatical and zealous, was sweeping through Japan, 
and war and patriotism arc inextricably joined. The 
stage was now set for the funeral of the old Shinto. 
Patriotism became the God of the day, for the people, for 
the Staffs, and for the groups working behind the scenes. 
Schools, universities, training colleges taught patriotism. 
Thoughts of conquest was the chief mental fare of the 
nation. The people of the West arc much to blame. The 
Japanese alliance with Great Britain was still popular in 
the country and had not, as yet, come to be looked upon 
as a stumbling-block to the policy of Nippon. In 1910 
Japan finally annexed the helpless Korean population, con¬ 
sisting now of some 19,000,000 people. The annexation was 
carried out with true Japanese spirit. Poison, corruption, 
arson, torture, all played their parts. The heroes were, 
poHtically, first the great Prince Ito, the very man who 
drafted and commentated the constitution of Japan, 
and secondly General Miura, who was canonised while 
still living for having combined the role of Catherine 
Medici and Lucrezia Borgia and who was the actual 
murderer of the Queen of Korea. The conquest, or 
rather seizing, of Formosa soon followed. These actions 
would never have taken place if the alliance with Great 
Britain had not existed. Again this new colony was 
subjected to oppression, and it has continued ever since. 
Tlie Japanese will always ill-treat any subject nation. 
It is in their blood. Tire new Yamato-damashi developed 
in every class of life throughout Japan. The real senti¬ 
ment of the racketeers of patriotism came out into the 
open. The Anglo-Japanesc Alliance was the tonic drug 
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that helped to foster the growing fanaticism, both in 
casqueted and lay groups. The almost forgotten concept 
of the divinity of the living Emperor was revived. No 
longer was Buddhism a political factor. The country was 
for a short time flooded with Western teachers who built 
up the foundations on which modern Japan stands. 
Patrioti,sm was actually the only antidote that the rulers 
coidd find to prevent the nation from slipping into a 
groove with the old religion on one side and the devil in the 
shape of Western influence on the other. The Japanese 
have ever had a onc-track mind. Individuality is not 
common in Japan. For centuries they were ruled in 
clans by clans. Even to-day the family system is as strong 
as ever in rural districts. For this reason the path of 
patriotism was easily followed by the whole nation. Every 
move both at home and abroad could be camouflaged 
under the title of Shinto in its new form. Step by step 
the road of military ambition has been built by Japan. 
Each rung has been added to the ladder at the time when 
the Staff groups have predominated, or rather when some 
personality in the Staffs has predominated. 

They coincide regularly. First Formosa, Korea and 
then the Twenty-One Dcmand.s on China. At the time 
of these demands England had very serious troubles of 
her own, and Japan had found that the treaty was more 
trouble than it was worth. She had grown beyond the 
necessity for it. Every demand by Japan has been made 
when the Junker group is strong in Japan. The dates 
speak for themselves—1905-1911, 1915-1917, 1917-1918 
and from 1931 to the present lime. The period is not yet 
finished. They have claimed, and arc claiming, what 
they call a “ special position ” in Manchuria ; in the 
face of world protests they have added another rung to 
their ladder. The day is not far distant when they will 
claim or demand the whole of China. It will be clothed 
under a similar title as " special position.” Japan is the 
only nation that benefited by the Great War. She 
realises that no nation is either willing or ready to fight 
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her. On this account .she has hurried her plans in the 
East. The employment of coercive methods in Manchuria 
actually began the moment that she had finished fettering 
Korea and its subjects, but the first real distrust of Japan 
began in 1915, when the rest of the world was too busily 
engaged in their own war to take much notice. The 
delivery of the Twenty-One Demands ordered China to 
yield to Japan extension of leases, which had been granted 
originally for a period of twenty-five years, in the 
Kwantung territory of South Manchuria, as well as the 
concessions for the South Manchuria Railway and 
the Antung-Mukden Railway. Further they a&kcd for 
first rights in all loans either for railway construction 
both in South Manchuria and in Inner Mongolia, and the 
right to appoint Japanese advisers throughout all South 
Manchuria. They demanded absolute mining rights, 
residence rights, unhampered leases of lands and com¬ 
mercial activities, what amounted almost to a monopoly 
of the iron and coal in the rich valley of the Yang.stc 
River, the Ruhr district of the East, and finally that 
China shoidd obtain all her ammunition for purposes of 
war and peace from Japan. The last demand is somewhat 
naive. Had the United States not interfered then Japan 
would to-day be an even greater menace than she is. 

Wlien Japan entered the War it was only after some 
hard bargaining with the Allies. She demanded that 
the important German concession of Tsingtau, a pcniusrda 
on the coast of China in the Yellow Sea and next door to 
Japan, should remain in her possession after hostilities 
ceased. Outside the self-interest displayed in the capture 
of this small piece of land, where incidentally she was 
helped by British troops, Japan’s assistance was mostly 
limited to the protection of Allied commercial shipping 
by the destroyers of the Imperial Navy. When, in 1916, 
the Germans seemed to be likely to win the War, the 
whole sentiment of Japan swept over to the German side. 
The Crowd on the streets of Tokyo clamoured for the 
breaking of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. German generals 
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became the lierocis of the hour and English soldiers were 
depicted as routed cowards. 

Following the Russo-Japanese War the main external 
feature of Japan’s forcigt] policy was the annexation 
completely of Korea in 1910. But the various societies 
continued their work in Asia. At home, meanwhile, the 
industry of the Empire was expanding at a phenomenal 
and ever-increasing rate. Exports and the number of 
workers cmjrloyed in industry trebled, the total capital 
investments more than doubled, and the ratio of iirdustrial 
investment gradually assumed the more normal propor¬ 
tions of a modern capitalist State, that is, the investments 
in industry was overtaking the investments in banking 
and commerce. Japan was nearer to the status of a 
financial Power. 
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WAR AND POST-WAR JAPAN 

A GERMAN Ambassador to Japan, Dr. Solf, 
remarked in a speech that “ the economic 
development of Japan is marked by three wars, 
one of which the preceding generation witnessed every 
ten years : the Sino-Japanese War, the Russo-Japanese 
War and the Woild War. All the economic and financial 
statistics of Japan show that each of thc.se wars put an 
end to the hopeless depressions which were the result 
of the comparatively insignificant development of the 
capacity of the home market, and which gave the 
economy of the country a new impulse towards 
capitalism.” 

The last section of this quotation merely confirms what 
I have said in regard to Japan’s ratio of industrial invest¬ 
ment to that of her banking and commerce. Owing to 
the foreign policy of colonial expansion forced on the 
Government by the Samurai in the early post-restoration 
days, Japan has never had either the time or the inclina¬ 
tion to develop her internal markets within the Islands 
of Yamato. 

It is here that we find the basic reason for Japan’s 
low-wage level, and through this, and her societies’ 
propaganda work under the direction of Toyama and 
Uchida and their colleagues within and outside the 
Government, for her immense success in penetrating 
foreign markets in Asia, Africa and Europe—and in fact 
in almost every country throughout the world. 

Each successive war has seen her industry at home 
make tremendous strides, and with it the growth of her 
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exports ; but her home consumption has not increased 
in proportion. Indeed, at home, but for the well-known 
fecundity of the race it is probable that her consumption 
of the vital commodities would have fallen. 

It is the object of this short chapter to show that the 
Manchurian wars, and the fighting at Shanghai of a few 
years ago, follows implicitly Dr. Self’s conclusions. 
Never before, in the post-restoration era, did Japan suffer 
such acute depression as immediately after the World War. 
Never was she nearer to an industrial revolution, or 
rather rebellion, by the workers. 

Before giving statistics in support of these conclusions 
I must explain that the majority of Japanese industrial 
enterprises are small. And this, despite the vast numbers 
of amalgamations and absorptions that took place 
following the slump of the post-War years. 

Much has been made of the “ rationalisation ” of 
industry in Japan, both by the supporters and admirers 
of the phenomenal strides the country has made in the 
past fifty years—and, by those financiers who hoped to 
obtain a share in the potential profit, not only in Japan, 
but in her puppet state of “ Manchoukuo.” Yet the 
figures for Japan proper do not seem to support this 
theory to any large extent. 

It is true that so far as her foreign markets are con¬ 
cerned, that is as regards her exports, industry in Japan 
could be described as rationalised, but in their manu¬ 
facture this is not the case. 

The majority of the factories in Japan, as I have said, 
are small, that is, they employ, individually, only a small 
number of wage-earners. As it is impossible to review 
here the whole aspect of Japanese industry in detail, 
I propose to confine my remarks to that one which has 
made itself felt throughout the world, and which has 
proved such a phenomenal success as regards the penetra¬ 
tion and capture of those markets that were, once, 
almost the monopoly of Lancashire. I refer, of course, 
to cotton weaving. 
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According to J. Orchard, in 1930 over 90 per cent of 
the factories engaged in this industry in Japan was made 
up of units with ten or less looms, and of the total number 
of the latter 4.6-8 per cent were hand-looms ! 

If the silk industry is included, very nearly 50 per cent 
of all the workers employed are made up of units of 
five or less. In other words the weaving hands employed 
by each factory in these two industries number, on the 
average, five or less per factory. 

The same writer—J. Orchard—claims that throughout 
Japan industry is organised on the feudal basis. An 
examination of the history of the various families, or 
rather of the various industrial magnates, proves this to 
be true. The vast majority of the larger concerns are in 
the hands of what were the feudal aristocracy of the pre¬ 
restoration days, or of the more influential Samurai 
family-units who failed to obtain State or service appoint¬ 
ments towards the tail-end of the last century. 

In other words, the amazing success achieved in her 
foreign trade was not won by rationalisation. It has 
been achieved at the expense of the workers. But, and 
it is a great “ but,” the workers are not dissatisfied with 
their lot. The masses of Japan are still infused with the 
feudal spirit, and with the necessity to revere the Samurai 
classes and the “ nobility.” I have endeavoured to 
explain that this spirit is fostered and fed through Shinto, 
backed up by the tremendous influence exerted by 
Toyama and his colleagues. So much, then, for the 
state of industry. 

The Great War, like the two previous wars, from both 
of which Japan emerged victorious, intensified the rate 
of growth in home industnes. Capital investments, in 
1918, were six times as large as at the declaration, of war 
in Europe in August of 1914, and the total number of 
individual manufacturing units had increased by 50 per 
cent to over 92,000 in the same period. The irumber of 
workers employed in industry, according to K. Yamasaki 
and G. Ogawa, in their hook, The Effict of the W 
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War upon Commerce and Industiy in Japan^ rose to 1,400,000. 
But despite the increase in the number of individual 
manufacturing units, there was a decided tendency to¬ 
wards larger factories, that is towards those whose 
pay-roll numbered over one hundred. 

Even so, in consideration of the problem, or menace 
of Japan, call it what you will, it is essential to remember 
that the majority of the population of the country 
consists of the farmcis and their family-units and the 
labourers they employ, or employed in the boom period, 
and, following the termination of each war, with the 
inevitable accompaniment of a slackening off in pro¬ 
duction of both armaments and the various impedimenta 
of war, the sudden fall in employment. In Japan those 
thrown out of work in this manner will return to their 
respective family-units, be the latter of the farming or 
any other class. In addition thei'e is the demobilisation 
of the army, when the process is repeated by the soldiers, 
and the majority come from the farmiirg class in each case. 

In. Japan, then, the first really serious attempts at 
organisation of the workers in industry and even in the 
rural regions took place immediately after the Great 
War. The normal inevitable calamitous effects of a 
post-war era upon industry—and once again I would 
emphasise the double effect that hits the farmering 
class of Japan—were exaggerated in Japan particularly 
after this last war ; much more so, in fact, than in most 
other countries. She had made huge profits; the 
expansion of her home industry has already been given, 
and for the duration of the War she had suffered no serious 
comiretition in Oriental markets. With the armistice 
her export trade dropped, and dropped more sharply 
than would have been the case had the main scene of 
war taken place nearer her shores. Inevitably the 
impoverished farming class was the first to feel the 
ill-effects. 

One factor which added to the acute, immediate post¬ 
war depression, and emphasised their plight, arose from 
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the peculiar habit in rural Japan uf paying rents, and 
sometimes wages, in lice, or some other agricultural 
product. 

The rice riots of 1918 mark the beginning of industrial 
and agrarian unrest in Jajran. The farmers’ debts, as I 
have mentioned, reached colossal figures, and, with the 
cost of rice and of the necessary fertilisers rising rapidly, 
these debts more than doubled in four years. Even the 
rise in the price of rice affected them adversely. 

Normally the farmer will purchase the cheaper but 
less nutritive imported rice for himself and his dependents, 
and will sell his own product after apportioning a share 
to the kulak or landlord, in lieu, or by way of rent. In 
the period under review the purchasing power of the 
population of the whole Empire had fallen. The price 
of the commodity, in conjunction with that of every 
commodity, rose to unprecedented heights. In addition, 
immense numbers of men and women were thrown out 
of work both from the services and the various depart¬ 
ments of war and from industry. Prices rose in 1919 by 
over 125 per cent, and the farmer was faced with a 
rapidly decreasing market and at the same time a vastly 
increasing “wage bill.” The fact that he “paid” 
the members of his own family nothing does not alter the 
fact that each one returning from the War or from the 
industrial sphere that had absorbed him or her with 
the coming of w'ar, required feeding and housing. When, 
at the same time, the rice grown on the farm could not 
be sold, his problem and with it the problem of the whole 
of Japan became intensely serious. 

Little or nothing was done. It is true that the import 
duty on rice, which had initially helped to raise the price 
of the home commodity, was now removed. But it was 
little more than a gesture to the farmer. With the high 
prices prevailing its removal made but little difference to 
the purchaser. 

These rates continued to rise to phenomenal heights 
until early in the year of 1920. Then came official 
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deflation and from that moment they dropped, and by 
the middle of the same year were down to the level of 
1915-16. The small man, both in farming and manu¬ 
facturing classes, found it difficult to weather the storm 
and unemployment rose to unprecedented heights. The 
farmers’ debts during this period more than doubled, 
and the stock of rice was never so high in the whole 
history of the country. 

During these four years, from 1918 to 1922, the first 
trade unions proper were organised in Japan, and the 
first cell of the Communist Party was established. T o-day, 
as we understand the word, there is no real trade 
unionism in Japan, and while the Communist Party 
undoubtedly has some sort of organisation, the extent of 
its influence throughout the Empire is almost negligible. 

It is possible that the present regime in Japan may 
erumble ; it is just possible that the secret societies and 
the military clique may fail in their object to further the 
external policy of expansion, but it is unlikely. If they 
fail, or if they lose their hold on the country, then Japan 
may go Labour ; she may even go Communist. But 
the latter is unlikely to spread throughout the Empire 
by means of the present propaganda, without some major 
disaster affecting the country in the first place. Unless 
Japan crashes financially, therefore, or unless she is 
defeated in some major war, Communism has little 
chance in Japan for a very large number of years. 

I have already spoken of the influence of Shinto on 
the people in their political thought. It is to-day a great 
weapon in the hands of the Junker Group, backed up 
by the millions of members of the various kais. Her 
labour troubles referred to above were combated and 
overcome by these societies. It is true that the Black 
Dragon Society and that of the Black Ocean were forced 
to concentrate considerably more of their time and 
propaganda campaigns on the internal situation during 
this period tlian at any time in their history. It is true, 
too, that innumerable new societies sprang up in the 
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years immediately following the War, and that their 
main purpose was to stem the rising turn of thought. It 
is true that Kodo, for the introduction of which General 
Araki was mainly responsible, would not have been 
necessary had these labour troubles not loomed up on 
the horizon. But the societies won. They stamped out 
most of the new and dangerous thought. Communist 
opposition was never really a serious danger in Japan, 
but it was the societies that saw to its short life. 

I do not propose to enter into details at this point on 
the methods used. That will come in a later chapter. 
Suffice it to say here that not only did the military 
Junker group eradicate the new Socialist tendencies 
among the workers, but they worked up the whole 
country to a frenzied state of patriotism. They worked 
on every possible line, but especially through the question 
of Japanese exports and the steps taken by the various 
Powers, through tariffs and barriers, to combat the 
Japanese trade menace. In other words it was, once 
again, by a tirade against foreigners, and the cry of 
National Prestige, through the call of Shinto and the 
divinity of the Empire, that this “ dangerous thought ” 
was swept aside. It needed but one major external 
matter to set the seal upon their work, and so we had, 
inevitably, foredoomed, some new series of “ incidents ” 
abroad. Manchuria was the obvious selection. Its 
conquest had long been in the minds of the kais and their 
pursuit of colonial expansion. Manchuria was to be the 
scapegoat for Japan’s internal troubles. 

As Dr. Solf shrewdly observed : “ All the economic 
and financial statistics of Japan show that each of these 
wars put an end to the hopeless depressions which were 
the result of comparatively insignificant development of 
the capacity of the home market.” 

So it was with the war in Manchuria. Never had 
there been such a depression in Japan since the restora¬ 
tion. And never, as the next chapter will show, was a 
war won with greater case. 
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CHAPTER X 


MANCHURIAN MELANGE 

By Way of Intro duct ion. 

I T is the object of this chapter to show that the Japanese 
had no right to enter Manchuria. I shall not, at 
this or any point in this chapter, put forward the 
part that the kais played in this campaign, either during 
the long period intervening between the end of the 
Great War and the Mukden incidents that opened 
hostilities in Manchuria. I have endeavoured merely 
to relate the facts. The conclusions will, I think, be 
obvious. 

My argument will, I hope, show tlrat the seizure of 
Manchuria was merely part of a plan ; part of the policy 
of expansion which has been followed ever since the 
restoration of the Emperor and the end of the Shogunate 
of the Tokygawa family that took place near the middle 
of the last century. 

Later in the book I shall return to Mitsuru Toyama, 
to Ryohei Uchida, to the Black Ocean Society and to 
that of the Black Dragon. I shall briefly relate the further 
part these kais have played in the history of Japan, or 
for that matter in the history of the world. 

It is my object now to show that with each successive 
war Japan has moved a step nearer to her ambition, an 
ambition to subjugate the East. This Pan-Asiatic idea 
has been in existence in the mind of the military clique 
for many years. Slowly it is going ahead, and Manchuria 
is but a preliminary step. 
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7 . Manchmia in History. 

Tlie history of Manchuria is part of the history of 
China. Definite mention of this territory can be traced 
back to the twelfth century B.c., and its development is 
one of the most interesting sections in Chinese history. 

The object of this book is not to examine the growth 
of Manchuria from earliest times, but it is interesting to 
note that as early as the scneolithic period, both racially 
and culturally, southern Manchuria belonged to the 
same area as northern China. Since the latter part of 
the twelfth century b.c. both Korea and part of southern 
Manchuria were ruled by a royal house of Chinese origin. 
Active Chinese administration over this area began about 
the fourth century b.c. and was intensified in the Han 
dynasty after the conquest of Emperor Wu in 109 b.c. 
Many Chinese from the Empire proper within the Great 
Wall settled in Liaotung during this period, and the 
rudiments of Chinese culture and art were more and more 
adopted by the neo-Chinese tribes. For more than four 
centuries southern Manchuria was an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire. Towards the end of the fourth 
century A.D. the tribes of this district began to assert 
themselves. They had by this time definitely absorbed 
a fair proportion of the culture of China. They began 
to mix freely with the people of the interior and gradually 
the people of Manchuria and the people of China proper 
became one nation. It was not, however, until the 
beginning of the Ming dynasty that Manchuria was 
again ruled as part of the Chinese Empire, that is from 
within the Great Wall. This occurred towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, and it lasted until the present 
time, when Japan violated all international agreements 
and broke her word to the League of Nations and to 
America by invading Manchuria. There was one short 
break in the middle of the seventeenth century when the 
dynasty of the Chinese Emperors was changing, but 
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apart from this bi'icf period Manchuria has been under 
the direct rule of the Emperor of China for over five 
hundred years. 

The centre of Chinese influence in Manchuria was 
mainly Liaotung peninsula and along the Liao River 
valley. The former has always been the favourite region 
for Chinese immigrants, and from the beginning of the 
Ming Dynasty their numbers have increased rapidly. 
It was through these settlers that the neo-Chinese tribes 
in the north came to absorb the culture of China and 
finally to be absorbed into the Chinese nation. The so- 
called Manchus were originally composed of Nuchens, 
Mongols and the Chinese settlers from the interior. 
They gave rise to the Ch’ing Dynasty in China, and they 
do not represent any race in the ethical sense. The 
Ch’ing Dynasty succeeded the Ming in a.d. 1644, and 
no alteration was made in the administration of Man¬ 
churia. Until the end of the nineteenth century 
Manchuria witnessed peace and prosperity and the 
population increased very considerably. The early 
government of this territory was military, and Mukden 
became the second capital of the Empire. In 1791 the 
western part of Kirin was, for the first time, opened to 
settlers. Later northern Manchuria became accessible. 
In the latter part of the last century the movement of 
Chinese immigrants towards the north gained momentum. 
When the Russian menace became apparent, emigration 
to Heilungkiang was greatly encouraged with the idea of 
strengthening the border defence. Most of these settlers 
were natives of Shantung. By 1907 Chinese farmers 
were to be found almost everywhere in Manchuria, and 
a more organised and systematic civil administration 
became necessary. Manchuria was then divided into 
the “ Three Eastern Provinces,” which is the name under 
which it is known to the Chinese. There is Fengtien in 
the south, Kirin in the east and Heilungkiang in the 
north. The last-named is the largest of the three provinces 
and forms more than one-half of ivhat we know as 
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Manchuria. Its natural wealth is immense and is, as 
yet, hardly exploited. It has vast mineral areas wheie 
coal, iron and gold are to be found, and its agricultural 
possibilities are enormous. There are huge tracts of 
timber, especially in the northern districts. The boundary- 
line on the west of this state runs along the provinces of 
Hopeh and Outer and Inner Mongolia. On the east, 
north-east and north-west the frontier meets the territory 
of U.S.S.R. Siberia ; a small section of the eastern 
boundary cuts right across the Korean peninsula, and the 
southern end of Manchuria terminates at the Yellow Sea. 

Manchuria is approximately the size of France and 
Germany combined. Its area is 360,000 sciuare miles, 
and it has a frontier line of nearly 3,250 miles or approxi¬ 
mately the same as that between the United States and 
Ganada. Its population amounts to a little more than 
30,000,000. 29,000,000 out of tliis figure are Chinese ; 
Koreans total about 800,000 ; White Russians number 
150,000, while the Japanese population, which is largely 
connected with the South Manchuria Railway, account 
for 220,000. This last figure is increasing rapidly, and a 
new type of resident must be added to it. There are 
thousands of soldiers, military advisers and Japanese 
officials attached to every part of the mechanism of the 
newstate called by them ‘‘ Manchoukuo.” In considering 
Manchuria from the point of view of the present trouble 
it is advisable to include the territory of Inner Mongolia, 
which Japan took over during her preliminary campaign 
in China in 1933. The capital is Jehol, made famous 
by the Japanese siege and capture. In tliis district 
there are Mongols and other tribes, generally found 
on the pasture lands, but except for their future voting 
power, possibly in favour of Japan, their influence and 
numbers are small. The end of Manchuria that juts 
out into the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Chihli, and which 
is known as the Kwantung territory, is leased to Japan 
by China. Originally the period of this lease was twenty- 
five years, but, as a result of the Twenty-One Demands of 
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1915, an extension was granted for a further seventy-four 
years. This important region of Southern Manchuria 
contains the port and city of Dairen and the very valuable 
naval base of Port Arthur. These towns were developed 
by Russia, but after the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War, which was brought to a diplomatic encl by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905, they were handed over 
to the Japanese. 

In the next year the South Manchuria Railway was 
organised by a decree of the Emperor of Japan. The 
controlling interests arc Japanese and its functions may 
be compared to a state within a state. The South 
Manchuria Railway is, to-day, the economic king of the 
whole of South Manchuria, and the crown is in the 
capital of Japan. The demands of the Japanese yielded 
them unusually peculiar rights, and it may be said that 
Japan holds almost sovereign sway over the whole railway 
territory. She has the power of promoting taxation, 
education and all public works in important towns in the 
railway zone and in the populous sections of such large 
cities as Mukden and Hsinking, which is the capital 
of the new Japanese-controlled state of “ Manchoukuo.” 
In the minds of the Japanese Staffs, kais and of almost the 
entire population, the whole of Manchuria is considered 
just as much a part of the Empire of Japan as the colonies 
of Korea and F ormosa. The only difference, so far as they 
are concerned, is that, whereas the colonies are recognised 
by the world as such, “ Manchoukuo ” is still regarded 
officially as the property of China. This non-recognition 
by the nations makes but little difference to the envisage- 
ment of a people who believe themselves divine. To the 
Samurai class and its vast following, forming the larger 
part of the Japanese nation, the seizure ofManchuria is the 
first step towards the subjugation of tire East; it is a 
preliminary step, in the eyes of numbers of fanatical 
patriots, to the conquest of the world at the point of the 
bayonet. 
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II. Chinese Development of Manchm ia. 

There appears to be a general opinion that China 
herself made little or no effort to develop Manchuria, 
and from this view there arises a sneaking sympathy 
for Japan, notwithstanding strong disapproval of her 
methods. This impression is mainly due to the persistent 
and clever Japanese propaganda of Toyama’s and 
Uchida’s various societies, and accompanying it is an 
idea that the prosjjcrity of Manchuria is due entirely to 
Japanese enterprise. 

In support of their claim the Japanese point with pride 
to the leased territory of Kwangtung and to the South 
Manchuria Railway. They maintain that their presence 
would have a stabilising effect in Manchuria, ^llthough, 
since the formation of the new “ State of Manchoukuo,” 
this has proved quite the contrary. Japan has never 
ceased harping on the role played by the South Manchuria 
Railway, and has persistently connected it with the 
economic development of tire territory. Of the 3,700 
miles of railways in Manchuria, 1,800 miles were owned 
by the Chinese and 1,236 miles were under Sino-Japancse 
joint management. Only 700 miles were controlled by 
Japan, of which 470 miles were built by Russia and 
transferred to Japan as a result of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
in 1905. From these figures it will be seen that Japan’s 
case is somewhat fragile. Their contention that the 
security of Manchuria is due to the presence of their 
troops—I am speaking of pre-invasion days—along the 
South Manchuria Railway zone is scarcely tenable, as 
the total territory covered by these troops is only 14,000 
square miles. It is hardly logical to infer that troops 
stationed in and confined to such a small area can 
maintain peace over the whole of Manchuria, consisting 
as it does of some 360,000 square miles. 

In spite of persistent obstruction in every possible 
sphere, especially in regard to the investment of foreign 
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money, the Chinese authorities have made great efforts 
not only towards the development of the vast natural 
resources of Manchuria, but also on behalf of the well¬ 
being of the Chinese people living in that area. At the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 the late Imperial 
Chinese Government put the administration of Man¬ 
churia on the same basis as that of China proper by 
appointing a viceroy over each of the three provinces, 
together with civil governors and assistants. Since that 
time many other improvements in administration have 
been made, until, at the time of the Japanese invasion, 
Manchuria was in a better jDosition than at any time in 
its history, and was, in every respect, becoming rapidly 
modernised. Apart from this political reform, civil and 
judicial administration had not been neglected. There 
were twenty-seven courts, not including district courts, 
and twenty-two prisons. In addition local government 
and urban administration received the greatest encourage¬ 
ment. The police system was modernised and Western 
methods introduced into the financial economy of the 
whole area. Great progress has been made in the 
twentieth century in regard to agriculture, forestry, 
fishery, education, industry and trade in every sphere, 
communications, colonisation and mining. The present 
prosperity of Manchuria is due very largely to these 
efforts, and the part played by Japan in this progress is 
comparatively small and definitely of a local character. 
As regards colonisation it was not until 1887 that the 
whole of Manchuria was tlirown open to the Chinese. 
In that year every law excluding the Chinese from 
Manchuria was repealed, and from that time until 
1900 the number of settlers amounted to 100,000 each 
year from Shantung alone. In 1900 the population 
numbered 14,000,000 of which Chinese constituted 90 
per cent. After the Russo-Japanese War special facilities 
and inducements were granted to migrants to Manchuria, 
and in the year 1908 alone 6,300,000 mou of land were 
allotted to Chinese settlers. Famine and the ever- 
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mounting birth-rate of the Chinese people caused this 
migratory movement to continue after the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic in 1912. In 1927 the peak, as 
regards numbers, was reached, when more than 1,170,000 
people went to live in Manchuria. Had the threat of 
[apancse invasion not appeared on the horizon, there is 
no doubt at all that this figure would have been eclipsed 
luring the past nine years. The following figures speak 
or themselves, and show definitely that China and the 
Ghinese looked to Manchuria to overcome many of their 
troubles, financial and otherwise : 



Migrants 

Migrants 

Those 

year. 

arriving. 

returning. 

remaining^ 

1923 

4335689 

240,565 

193,124 

1924 

482,470 

200,045 

282,435 

1925 

532,770 

237,746 

295,024 

1926 

607,352 

323,694 

283,558 

1927 

1,178,254 

341,959 

936,295 

1928 

938,472 

394,247 

544,225 

1929 

- 1,046,291 

621,897 

424,394 

1930 

748,213 

512,793 

255,420 


Since 1907 the immigration into Manchuria has 
received the protection and official guidance of the 
Government of China, and, in addition, has been the 
subject of official organisation. 

It is interesting to note a few of the regulations laid 
down in regard to one particular district, the Hsingan 
Settlement. Certain of the governing or official authori¬ 
ties in China proper were asked to pick out able-bodied 
and specially fit men for this settlement with a view to 
colonisation, and an immigration office was set up at 
Taonan, with sub-offices at other places considered 
necessary and specially suitable. All immigrants coming 
under the auspices of the Bureau were provided with 
food and shelter upon their reporting at the Offices. 
Every arrival at Taonan was ordered to present himself 
immediately, when he was issued with a passport and 
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allotted to a certain district. If a group of men chose to 
move together, they were asked to elect from one to three 
leaders who were made responsible for the whole group, 
and with whom the authorities dealt on behalf of tlial 
group. This regulation, seemingly unimportant, indicates 
the extent of detail to which the authorities went. It 
saved considerable time and money, and ensured that 
friends were not separated upon arrival. 

The Office investigated the needs of the colonisers in 
regard to agricultural implements, live stock, seed, etc., 
and reported their findings to the Settlement Bureau. 
On the basis of these reports aid was granted. Wells 
were dug at the expense of the authorities in every case. 
Houses were erected at the expense of the Government 
in advance of arrival, and such houses and materials so 
lent were to be paid for over three years. An extension 
was always granted when the circumstances indicated 
the necessity. Apart from the official organisations there 
were many private companies and groups who acted 
independently. Innumerable famine relief commissions 
and guilds made it their business to run a department 
with the sole purpose of assisting in the migratory 
movement. 

In thirty-one years the population of Manchuria has 
more than doubled. In rgoo it was, as I have said, 
about 14,000,000, but in 1931 a conservative estimate 
puts it at 30,000,000, of which 29,000,000 were Chinese. 
This enormous increase is due to the large immigration 
and to the proverbial fecundity of the race. With this 
growth in numbers the natural sequences of increased 
production and of consumption have followed. The 
greatest field in the matter of production is in agriculture. 
Arable land in Manchuria is placed at 54,900,000 acres. 
To-day, out of this total, 32,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation ; in 1914 the figure was just under 20,000,000. 
The ratio of land cultivated to the area that is arable 
comes out at 51 -9 per cent. In the past few years modern 
implements and scientific farming from the West have 
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been introduced, and Manchuria was fast becoming a 
model agricultural land. 

The annual production of crops has shown a steady 
advance for the past twenty years, excluding slight 
set-backs during the War years. The main crops of 
Manchuria are barley, soya beans, maize, rice, sorghum 
and wheat. In 1914 the total of all these cereals reached 
185,000,000 bushels. In 1918 it amounted to 184,000,000 
bushels, but in the next year jumped to 4.13,000,000, and in 
1929 had reaehed the peak of 786,799,338 bushels, valued 
at 200,000,000 dollars. 

One of the specialised industries in Manchuria is the 
rearing of tussah silk-worms, and the annual output of 
pongee makes up 70 per cent of the total production of 
the Republic of China. Next to the tussah silk industry 
is cotton growing, and the annual production is approxi¬ 
mately 30,000,000 lbs. Chinese farmers have of late 
begun to grow American cotton with extremely promising 
results. A considerable number of Chinese are educated 
in the United States and make a study of American 
methods. One result of this is the establishment of 
orchards, and American apples would appear to thrive 
in their new environment. There were in 192B over 
15,000,000 head of cattle, horses, sheep, donkeys, mules 
and pigs in Manchuria, and the number was undoubtedly 
increasing. 

Manchuria is by far the largest timber-producing 
district in the whole of the Chinese Republic. It literally 
abounds in forests, and the best known are Kirin, 
Ksingan and Sungari. It is estimated that there are 
88,798,869 acres of timber with a total, in cubic feet, of 
149)9^^30^5)300- In 1908 an agreement was signed 
between China and Japan, and a company was formed 
to exploit the timber in the Yalu River district. Later 
two other companies were formed in North Manchuria 
both with a Sino-Japanese management. After reckless 
felling of trees had taken place the Chinese Government 
decided to put an end to this form of exploitation, and 
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in recent years it has been taking great interest in 
forestation. Model stations have been established and 
nurseries opened. Thus a regular supply of saplings 
has been assured. At the time of the invasion there were 
six such stations and thirty-six nurseries. 

Coastal fishing in Manchuria is confined to the Yellow 
Sea and the Pci Hci Coast. In these waters there are 
over 15,000 people employed and the annual output of 
fish is valued at 3,000,000 dollars. 

In the administration and guidance of three subjects 
mentioned, that is agriculture, forestry and fishing, the 
Chinese Government established various institutions. In 
the first place there is the Department of Industry, 
which is the highest administrative organ in each of 
the three provinces. Secondly there is the Bureau for 
the Protection of Fishing Grafts, which, among other 
things, maintains a guard for the Chinese fishermen. 
Thirdly comes the Irrigation Bureau, whose object is the 
encouragement of irrigation projects and the cultivation 
of paddy fields. 

In addition there arc many associations in Manchuria 
to deal with the various spheres of agriculture, which 
have been established with the sole intention of assisting 
the farmers of the country. There arc numerous agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations. Liaoning has five, Kirin ten, 
Heilungkiang two and Harbin one. There are other 
stations established for the exchange of seeds between 
the different provinces and districts. The North-eastern 
University has a department, wholly agricultural, and 
the staff is composed of graduates of American Colleges. 
There are several training colleges where short courses 
have been introduced in the hope that practising farmers 
may be able to attend the classes and keep in touch with 
modern methods. 

The bean-oil milling industry is one of the oldest in 
China, and as far back as the seventeenth century soya 
beans were made into bean-oil and bean-cakes.^ Early 
in the present century the capital invested in oil mills 
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aggregated 80,000,000 dollars and the yearly output was 
12,000,000 bean-cakes and 353,880,000 kilograms of 
bean-oil. In 1931 there wei'c 451 mills in Manchuria 
and the daily producing capacity is 561,921 bean-cakes 
and 1,691,886 kilograms of bean-oil. 

It will probably surprise most Western people to 
learn of the innumerable industries, great and small, in 
Manchuria. One pottery company alone produces 
10,000,000 tiles and 5,000,000 pieces of crockery every 
year. There arc seventeen match companies—only 
three are Swedish owned, and account for about one- 
seventh of the total production—half of whose manu¬ 
facture is exported. In 1931 a match monopoly was 
formed which entrusted the Chinese Industrial Unions 
with the purchase and sale of all products of the match 
companies. Dyes, soap, medical supplies are all made 
in Manchuria, and in 1930 the first paper factory was 
established. There are four salt fields at Yinglcow with 
a daily output of 18,000 catties. In 1928 there were 
over fifty flour mills producing annually 16,000,000 
sacks of flour. There ai*e large brewing interests, and 
there is a brewery in nearly every city of any size. Silk 
manufacture is established throughout the country 
and forms one of the largest of the industries. The 
cotton industry is centred in Mukden, although 
Changchun, Harbin and other large cities also possess 
factories. The one in Mukden is equipped with its own 
electric-power plant and has a boiler of 600 h.p. There 
are 20,000 spindles, 200 looms and five hosiery machines. 
It employs 1,300 workmen and produces, among other 
articles, over 150,000 rolls of cotton cloth each year. 

The Mukden Arsenal, the largest iron works in 
Manchuria, employs over 9,000 men. The workshop of 
the North-eastern University comes next, and among 
its equipment are nineteen generating engines, seven 
electric engines, two hundred and seven dynamos, and 
it is capable of turning out anytlring from a chisel to a 
railway coach. 
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As regards cicctrie-power plants there arc over sixty 
in Manchuria. The purely Chinese-owned make up 
more than half the total. Printing works are scattered 
throughout the land, and the tanning business is maldng 
headway. 

The Chinese Government has extended special con¬ 
siderations to new enterprises and allowed them reduction 
of certain taxes or the abolition of duties. Under this 
scheme many indu.strial businesses were promoted and 
at the time of the invasion Manchuria was progressing 
very rapidly. 

Unfortunately the prevalent idea of China and of 
Manchuria is, both in Euroioc and America, that of a 
country infested with bandits. There seems to be a 
general view that one has only to step outside the towns 
when a group of brigands swoop down and carry one ofl' 
into the mountains. There is no denying that bandits 
do exist in fairly large numbers throughout the moun¬ 
tainous districts, but on the other hand, while Chicago 
had a somewhat unsavoury reputation in the matter of 
gunmen, it is assumed that other people do live there. 
It is probable that the ratio of brigands to civilians in 
Manchuria was, before the invasion, the same as that of 
the gunmen of Chicago to the rest of its population. As 
“ Manchoukuo ” the number has very definitely in¬ 
creased. The Japanese state that " Chinese bi’igands 
are of many kintls ; but usually they are very brave 
and determined, and sometimes number as many as 
several hundreds or several thousands equipped with 
modern weapons. The Gantonese and Manchurian 
bandits, especially, are in no way inferior to regular 
soldiers, whether from the point of view of organisation 
or discipHne.” This was given to the League of Nations 
as one of the reasons why Japan should take over the 
reins of government. Yet there is no doubt tliat most 
of the arms of the bandits come from Japan. As long 
ago as 1907 a Japanese ship was discovered importing 
arms into Manchuria. In 1912 sixty Japanese were 
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discovered out of a party of three hundred smuggling 
300,000 rounds of rifle ammunition, 1,500 rifles, 200 
pistols and 20,000 rounds of pistol ammunition. In 
1915 the Military Governor of Kwantung reported that 
two Japanese warships had landed 11,000 rifles and 30 
pieces of field artillery. In April, 1926, a Japanese in 
Harbin was discoverecl with 34 pistols and 12,000 rounds 
of ammunition. In the Second Report on the Progress 
in Manchuria up to 1930, issued by the South Man¬ 
churia Railway, it was admitted that of the arms 
carried by captured bandits, 25 per cent were of 
Japanese origin. 

Before closing this section of Chinese development in 
Manchuria the mineral possibilities of the territory must 
be discussed. According to the estimates of experts, the 
coal deposits for the whole Manchurian area are approxi¬ 
mately 1,556,000,000 tons. In 1930 the output of all 
active mines was 10,040,652 tons. With the exception 
of the Fushun and Yentai mines, which are run entirely 
by the Japanese, and the collieries at Penshi, Muling, 
Chalannar and Laotaokou, which are under Sino- 
foreign management, every mine is under Chinese 
operation. The number of coal mines registered is about 
676. The North-eastern Mining Administration is the 
largest in the north-east. It has a total capital of 
7,000,000 dollars and a daily output of 1,850 Lons. The 
gold deposits in Manchuria are the richest in the whole 
of China, and their output is estimated at around 
430,000 ounces. There are thii’ty places where copper 
is to be found, and fifty-eight lead and silver mines. 
Talc is present in large quantities, and the annual output 
from the magnesite beds rose from 6,940 tons in 1920 
to 31,682 in 1929. 

It needs only a few statistics in the matter of exports 
and imports to illustrate the fact that the Chinese 
Government has been by no means backward in exploit¬ 
ing this huge area. When it is remembered that during 
the whole time there has been civil war it is a remarkable 
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achievement. The figures are for every hve years up 
to 1929 : 


Yeai. 

Impoits. Exports. Total. 

(Units ill millions of Haikwan Taels) 

Balance. 

1909 

Gg-i 

p 

CO 

CO 

152-1 

13-8 

1914 

112'4 

109-3 

221-4 

-- 3-0 

1919 

231-3 

212-0 

443-3 

—19-2 

1924 

200-6 

269-0 

469-6 

68-3 

1929 

329-6 

425-6 

755-2 

96-0 


III. Thiee Reasons for Japan's Invasion of Manchuria. 

There are three main reasons for the Japanese idea 
that Manchuria is their property. Two of them are 
comparatively old, but the third is of very recent origin. 

The first is, in growth, principally sentimental. It has 
become cemented into the minds of the people, Japan 
has lost so many of her sons on the plains of Manchuria, 
both in the Sino-Japanese and in the Russo-Japanese 
wars of 1894-1895 and 1904-1905 that, in the peculiar 
working of the Nippon brain, it has established a senti¬ 
mental ownership, a moral right to the territory that 
forms a cemetery of Japanese youth. Coupled with this 
is the bitter memory, the ever-burning humiliation, of 
the peninsula of Liaotung, which she won from China 
in war, and which was ceded to her by the Treaty of 
Shinonoseki in 1895. The fact that international pressure 
compelled her to return the territory to China, from her 
point of view, in no way affects her rightful title to the 
land. An unquenchable desire to regain this district 
serves but to reinforce the strong feeKng of moral 
ownership. 

The second reason is mainly economic. In the two 
wars fought in Manchuria, Japan spent very neatly all 
the resources of her treasury. She had to expend some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of two billion yen in these two 
campaigns, Her investments in the S tate amount to one and 
a half billion yen. This figure has already increased and 
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will certainly increase furtlici in the near future, that is if 
the internal economics of Japan proper do not crash. The 
bulk of the one and a half billion yen is invested in rail¬ 
ways. Russia and Japan were, up to theinvasion of Man¬ 
churia by the latter country in 1932, almost equal in the 
amount of money sunk in the State, Russia in the north and 
Japan in the south. Other foreign investments for North 
Manchuria only amount to 76,000,000 yen. It is im¬ 
possible to obtain reliable figures of foreign investors in 
South Manchuria from the Japanese, but it certainly 
exceeds this figure. 

The third reason for the present action of the Japanese 
in grasping the ruling power of this part of China is the 
key to the whole movement. It is a major step in Japan’s 
expansion policy. It is the beginning of the realisation 
of Japan’s dream of the last twenty-five yeai's. To the 
majority of the 90,000,000 people it is the paving of the 
way to the subjugation of the East. Since the Russian 
War there has been little done in the actual matter of 
deeds, which the modern Neo-Shinto demands apart 
from complete annexation of Korea. At last there is a 
real war, where Japan is carrying everything before her. 

In tlie years previous to Japan’s first violation of 
Chinese territory, that is from about 1926 to 1931, the 
Staffs, patriots and pohee have seen signs of something 
which they fear. The danger of Japanese beginning to 
think for themselves is their nightmare. They have the 
power of arrest for “ dangerous thoughts,” and this 
power is used to its fullest extent. 

Lately, there have been evidences of those terrifying 
thoughts parading themselves, secretly it is true, but 
their existence has been proved. The Toyama patriots 
of Japan would prefer to see their country and its people 
sink under the sea, rather than let these dangerous 
thoughts develop. They found that an infinitesimal 
proportion of the population was wavering in its 
beliefs. Some had begun to wonder whether, after all, 
Dai Nippon was actually the greatest thing that had ever 
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happened ; whether the Emperor was really quite so 
divine as the people believed ; whether every son of 
Nippon was aetually a child of the Gods. The Staffs, 
the kais^ determined that the minds of the youth of the 
country should be whipped to a hysteria of patriotism. 
They rushed their plans somewhat but achieved their 
object. At no time in its history were the people of 
Japan so intensely patriotic. The Government gambled 
on the non-interference of the Powers and won. They 
flouted the opinion of the world and nothing happened. 
The danger of the new thoughts was pushed back. 

It is only natural that these reasons were considered 
quite insufficient to offer to the world in general through 
the League of Nations by way of excuse for her conduct, 
and Japan prepared a case for herself for use in the 
League. This is based solely on economic questions. 
All through it will be observed that it is a matter of 
treaty rights, and although certain of the rights arise 
from treaties concluding wars, in each case it is a matter 
of trade and not indemnity. Many of the arguments 
that J apan puts forward appear quite childish. Others 
do show that contracts have been broken ; but it must 
be remembered that in almost every case the contract 
was made under pressure, under coercion. Where 
infringements or transgressions of agreements have been 
made even the Japanese arguments illustrate that self- 
assertion and patriotism on the part of the Chinese have 
been the motive. It would be well to consider the 
Chinese position in Japan proper. There, as I have 
remarked previously, not a single Chinese is permitted 
to engage himself in labour, and the few Chinese shop¬ 
keepers in Japan are almost squeezed out of all possible 
profit. Apart from these facts, it is only necessary to ask 
in each case. Is this a cause for war ? 

Before considering or analysing this aspect for the 
invasion of China by Japan, it would be well to discuss 
the three reasons I have given. The first, which I have 
called sentimental ownership, can be dismissed without 
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argument of any kind. It is only comparable to the 
English nation believing that the United States of 
America is their property because it once belonged to 
them. There is little difference between this and the 
Japanese sentimental ownership of Manchuria. If this 
reason is to be accepted in any degree, however small, 
then England should claim part of France, and France 
most of Europe ; Italy even might put forward a title 
to both England and France. 

The third reason I have already explained as the 
beginning of the realisation of the militarists’ dream and 
the expurgation of dangerous new thoughts. The second 
is entirely economic. Japan proper is, as regards her 
finances, in a very bad way. Potentially she may be 
extremely wealthy, but in actual fact her treasury is very 
sick. Even so, if a starving man rushes frantically at a 
huge piece of flesh it docs not necessarily mean cither 
that his life is saved or that he will be able to digest it. 
There is no doubt that the Staffs and the Toyama 
clique seized upon the Manchurian campaign as a 
Heaven-sent opportunity for making the whole of the 
nation military-minded. But anyone who is aware of 
the ignorance and casualncss of these Stalls, especially 
where matters of national economics are concerned, could 
never give them credit for the amazing adventure into 
such a vast territory ; an adventure fraught with almost 
unsurmo untable obstacles to future economy. It was 
the grave necessity of finding some way out of her 
financial cul-de-sac that forced Japan to rush her plans. 
The military brass-hats of Kasumigaseld—the Whitehall 
of Tokyo—^know how to carry on a campaign in the 
East ; they have an extremely eIBcient and modern 
army, who will fight to the death, but they are quite 
incapable of administering the country they have cap¬ 
tured. Never will they be able to guide the subjected 
people into working ancl developing the soil for the benefit 
of aliens. They can hold the inhabitants of the country 
only by fear, Korea and Formosa are examples of this. 
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The formation of the “ Stale of Manchoukuo ” was 
merely a bluIT It saved the face of Japan and at the 
same time the face of the world, in that the latter were 
not forced either into war or into admitting that they 
were not prepared or wealthy enough for war. It saved 
their admitting that as China was the country concerned 
they were not willing to waste their man-power and their 
money. Possibly it helped Japan by allowing a few of 
the less elHcient civilians, less efficient that is than the 
military, into advisory positions. Even so it still seems 
improbable that this mixture can so act on the minds of 
the 29,000,000 Chinese, who are the backbone of 
“ Manchoukuo,” as to cause them willingly to pay taxes 
into a Japanese-controlled treasury. For centuries they 
have feared and loathed Japan, who has waged war 
against them, laid waste their homes and killed large 
numbers of their people in three campaigns during the 
last forty years. Already many of the wealthier Chinese 
have retired into China beyond the Great Wall. Even 
the financial houses of Japan show little desire to invest 
their money in “ Manchoukuo ” ; they realise only too 
well the difficulties ahead and the trouble at home. They 
know that the treasury of Japan proper hopes, through 
this new acquisition, to bolster up her resources. They 
are aware that the patient fatalistic farmer has pulled 
in his belt to the last hole. No more can be squeezed 
out of him ; the money must come from Manchoukuo. 

Dr. Washio, whom I have quoted before and who is, 
in my opinion, the most analytic observer in Japan, 
both of economic and political factors of the Empire, 
wrote a long article in The Japan Advertiser on the budget 
of 1933. His discussion will serve two purposes. It will 
show the low state of the Japanese finances and at the 
same time will illustrate the manner in which the Diet 
complacently faces a situation that would bring about 
the fall of a Government in almost any other country in 
the world. 

“ The budget for 1933 amounts to 2,300,000,000 yen 
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as against a revenue of 1,300,000,000 yen. The balance 
of 1,000,000,000 yen is to be covered by loan. This 
brings up the total national loan to 1,800,000,000 yen, 
the interest of which alone rcqnires about one-third of 
the revenue. It is apparent that this cannot be repeated 
without leading to a financial collapse. But soon after 
the close of the recent session of the Diet, which passed 
this budget unconditionally, Mr. Takahashi remarked 
that this loan policy would have to be repeated with 
regard to next year’s budget. He is scarcely expected 
to remain as Finance Minister to frame next year’s 
budget, but such a remark coming from him looks like 
despair of any effort to balance the budget. He is not 
explicit ; on the contrary he professes to be optimistic 
that the budget will automatically tend to balance itself 
in the near future by a natural increase in revenue and 
the disappearance of emergency expenditures. We 
cannot analyse Mr. Takahashi’s feelings to see whether 
it is really optimism or despair that led him to predict a 
repetition of loan policy in framing next year’s budget, 
but we can examine the reasons for his belief. 

“ Fie has been stating them ever since he opposed the 
suggestion for a tax increase, coming chiefly from the 
army, and he reiterated them in his Diet speech. They 
are based on a vague optimistic assumption that if an 
economic recovery sets in the revenue of the State can 
be expected to rise to the level of 1928, causing an 
increase of revenue of over 200,000,000 yen. Last year’s 
boom in the export trade is emphasised as an encouraging 
indication in support of this belief. An increase in the 
purchasing power of rural communities as the result of 
relief expenditure is added as a hope. On the expendittire 
side the temporary nature of the relief measures, which 
are to be discontinued after 1934, and the expected 
improvement in the situation and arms programme, is 
stressed. Lastly a beneficial effect of the low rate of 
interest from conversion of loans is expected. None of 
these can stand close analysis, and some can be flatly 
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contradicted by evidence. Let us lake them up in the 
order mentioned. The hope that an economic recovery 
will set in in the near future is questionable. Last year’s 
boom in the export trade was clue to a rapid decline in 
the exchange of the yen. It has run its course, unless a 
further decline is to be repeated this year. This year’s 
expoit trade is to operate with raw materials of higher 
cost and against higher tariff barriers abroad, and an 
advancing price level at home. Besides, dumping means 
exploitation of home labour and reducing the home 
supply of commodities. Even last year’s dumping 
produced this effect. It cannot be repeated without 
leading to social unrest. It is suicidal. 

“ The effect of the relief measure on the purchasing 
power of rural communities is not yet apparent. Mr. 
Takaliashi mentions it as a hope, but it is a hope that 
will never materialise. Of the relief expenditure flie 
part that goes to unemployment relief gives labourers 
mere subsistence wages. It may be good charity, but 
it will add little to the purchasing power in the sense of 
contributing to business recovery. The part that goes 
to benefit a few special industries will contribute more 
to this recovery. But the limitations of this seeming 
prosperity are obvious. It cannot continue after the 
close of the relief period. Rather will a depressing 
reaction set in. There is, therefore, not the slightest 
reason to expect any effect of relief expenditure towards 
economy recovery after 1934. 

“ The relief expenditure is to cease after 1934, and 
with it will disappear also any effect it may have on 
business activity. But the Manchurian and armament 
improvement expenditure will not disappear as he hopes. 
His hopes arc flatly contradicted by tire War and Navy 
Ministries. According to General Araki, even when the 
Manchurian situation becomes normal, an annual ex¬ 
penditure of 70,000,000 yen will be necessary. This 
is about half the revenue in this year’s budget. The 
War Minister stated in the Diet that the increase of 
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101,000,000 yen appropriated in this year’s budget was 
but a part of 412,000,000 yen the army needs for the 
fulfilment of the improvement plan, deferred by past 
retrenchment, and that the consideration of the national 
defence reciuircs it should be fulfilled as speedily as 
possible. He added that the anny would like to have 
an increase of 100,000,000 yen or more. From this 
statement it appears that 412,000,000 yen is the minimum 
required. If this cxpcnditm’e is to be made at the rate 
of this year’s increased appropriation, three years more 
will be required to complete this plan. The Navy 
Minister also made it plain that this year’s increased 
appropriations for the navy, which amounts approx¬ 
imately to as much as the army, are not limited to this 
year, but are part of a continuous plan to supplement 
the shortage of ratio of the London Treaty. There is 
little chance that this year’s increase can be reduced in 
the near future. There is a greater probability that it 
will have to be increased. Thus Mr. Takahashi’s hope 
is flatly contradicted both by the War and Navy 
Ministers, though neither took pains to challenge 
directly the Finance Minister’s vague statement. 

“ Of all the reasons Mr. Takahashi has given for his 
optimism the most real and dependable is the low rate 
of interest. It has already prevailed and will go lower 
as inflation proceeds. During the present fiscal year 
over 1,200,000,000 yen of loans—^including 200,000,000 
yen carried over from last year’s budget—^have to be 
made. All of this has to be taken up by the Bank of 
Japan. Even if two-thirds of this inflation loan can be 
expected to be reabsorbed by open market operations, 
the remaining third will flood the money maihet and 
lower the rate of interest. It would not be so if business 
should expand and a demand for capital should arise, 
but excepting the possibility of investment in Manchuria 
in which capital interests at home arc by no means keen, 
there is nothing to arouse a demand for new capital. If 
prices go up as a result of this inflation it will only reduce 
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the purchasing power of the public and narrow the 
market. The chief effect of this inflation may be another 
speculative boom of the stock market, but it will only be 
as a reflection of the low rate of interest. Inflation would 
be followed by a reign of idle money. That is certain, 
and it would enable the Government to issue bonds at 
a low rate of interest. But conversion of the existing 
bonds to a lower rate of interest is a different problem. 
They cannot be converted before their maturity except 
by extraordinary legislation. Big bankers, who arc the 
largest holders of Government bonds, would oppose it 
as they oppose a new tax increase. Even the issue of 
bonds at a markedly low rate of interest will not be 
feasible, since open market operations, which the Bank 
of Japan must make as far as possible to prevent an 
uncontrollable currency inflation, are at the mercy of 
bankers’ interest. So although a lorv rate of interest is 
very real, little help can be expected from it in balancing 
the budget. Such economy will be a negligible fraction 
of the increased interest burden, which tlie continuation 
of a loan policy makes progressively heavier. 

“ If a brake can be put on the national finances of this 
country it will be easier in next year’s budget than 
later. What cannot be clone in 1934 will become harder 
for 1935. But here is Mr. Takaha.shi, speaking for a 
repetition of this year’s loan policy for next year as 
though it could be automatically discontinued from the 
year after next.” 

From this article it can be seen that there was a 
deficiency of nearly 44 per cent in the budget, and that 
in 1934 the military expenses of Japan required 36 per 
cent of the total national revenue. In 1935 the percentage 
was greater still. Next year it will probably increase 
still fmlher. From 1936 to 1940 are to be the test years. 
It is almost certain that in the early stages of this 
period the Military Party will attempt another coup. 
Political murders are likely to increase, and finally the 
Party will attempt to acquire complete control. 
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As in the past tliese political murders will increase 
rather than decrease the influence of the Party. Certain 
of the leaders, who, as in the past, will be army officers, 
young, patriotic, but of minor rank, will be punished 
nominally. A number of “ dismissals ” and retirements 
will follow. Then, again, pressure will be applied, and 
an analysis will show the Military Party stronger than 
before. 

The expenses put under the heading of “Relief” do 
not make a great impression on the minds of those 
Europeans or Americans who have lived for any length 
of time in Japan, and who really know the country and 
its people. They have seen so much relief money dis¬ 
appear on so many different occasions. As The Tomiuri 
Shimbun put it in March of this year : “We suggest that 
moneys intended for farmers in distress have been 
appropriated by persons of questionable character and 
that there are many other evils that the Government 
must eliminate.” When it is understood that this news¬ 
paper is run by an ex-member of the Central Police it 
lends an extra piquancy to the report. Now as the 
majority of Japan is still agricultural the farmers still 
bear the brunt of the taxes. I have already said that his 
state is, at the moment, deplorable. The debts owed to 
the State by the farmers are increasing every day. “ Two 
years have pa.sscd since the alarming state of agricultural 
indebtedness became a leading problem in Japan, but 
the debts are still increasing, and in some ways the 
farmer is worse off than ever. In a little more than a year 
the yen has lost 6o per cent of its gold value ; and though 
the farmer is feeling the difference only gradually, the 
thing he notices most is that the price of fertiliser tends 
to rise more rapidly than the price of rice. Depression 
still persists in the grain markets of the world. If prices 
rose pretty suddenly, as they may do at any'time,*'we 
should face a curious situation in Japan. It would 
gradually become more profitable to export rice than^to 
sell it here on the home market. In that case what would 
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happen ? Even if the Government resorted to the 
dangerous expedient of putting an embargo on the 
export ol rice, nothing could prevent the price from 
jumping, which would immediately cause grave trouble 
in all urban districts and even in those villages which 
produce other things, while the benefit to the farmer 
would not come till the next year, as his arrangements 
are always fixed forward : and when it came he would 
be expected to sink his profits in the partial liquidation 
of his monstrous debts. 

“ There is a system at present whereby, presuming 
that present conditions will be maintained, Debt Adjust¬ 
ment Guilds are to be created in all prefectures, and the 
Government is to advance them some 200,000,000 yen 
at low interest rates, presumably from the Post Office 
Savings Bank funds. The idea seems to be that the 
money shall be expended in paying off some of the worst 
debts, the capital debt being transfeiTed to the fund, to 
be paid off by the farmer in instalments up to twenty 
years, presumably with an interest slightly above that 
which the Debt Adjustment Guilds have to pay the 
Government. This is good so far as it goes, and the 
Government has signified its intention to indemnify 
the Guilds for losses up to a certain amount. But these 
funds are to be supplied only by instalments over five 
years, so the beginning of maldng debts resumption 
easier will be very small in comparison with the total 
debts. These, in the Press communique on the subject, 
are put at 5,000,000,000 yen, but that is the sura at which 
they were reckoned two years ago. Later estimates 
have been nearer to 6,000,000,000 yen, since the debts 
are chargeable at an average rate of 10 per cent. It is 
clear therefore that 200,000,000 yen spread over five 
years will not even keep up with the interest alone. The 
people whose claims against the farmers account for 
this sum do not pay anything like even the interestfto 
the Governrnent each year. Their virtuous frugality 
prompts them to get richer and richer : the only way 
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to get their money is to borrow it on good security. The 
security dctciioratcSj but in the case of the average 
agriculturist he dare not throw away the food that he 
cats on credit, and his acknowledged debt grows larger 
and larger. Wc have come to a point where the increase 
of debt is automatic. The claims of those who are 
creditors against those who are debtors grow without 
ceasing. As yet nobody has devised a way out of the 
tangle. Inflation has its advocates and would probably 
give relief to some of the most pressing discomforts, but 
it would only accelerate the pace at which wealth was 
given to those who had, and taken away from those who 
had not .”—Japan Weekly Chronicle, April 6th, 1933. 

As I have pointed out, there are vast natural resources 
in “ Manchoukuo.” It is a question whether Japan will 
be able to develop these resources before she herself goes 
bankrupt. In the new state things seem to have begun 
so well that millions of Japanese at home in Nippon 
believe that salvation has arrived. Plans for highways, 
cotton-growing, railway extension, river transport, coastal 
trade and a thousand other trades are being painted on 
slips of paper with brush and pen. There is a frenzy of 
energy being expended in “ Manchoukuo,” and the end 
will be as it was in Korea and Formosa. Japan will, in 
time, unless there is interference from the Powers, 
subjugate the people. She will become their absolute 
masters. She will get her way through cruelty, through 
coi'ruption, through murder and kidnapping. She is 
starting in the same way as she did with her other 
colonies. Next to the South Manchuria Railway the 
building of highways seems to fascinate the Japanese 
colonisers. In Korea even to-day they will point with 
pride to the roads, up which only Japanese trade pro¬ 
ceeds. The Korean has but little trade and less traffic 
left, and yet he is forced to build roads without receiving 
payment. He is more and more shunted into the back¬ 
ground from Fusan to Antung, and even in the wild 
scenic Diamond Mountain any chances of making money 
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are exclusively in the hands of the ruling masters. Such 
will be the state of “ Manchoukuo ” in the not very 
distant future. Slowly Japan will take command, she 
will strangle all Chinese enterprise. She will tell the world 
that there is an open-door policy in “ Manchoukuo.” 
It is a lie. Never has there been any open-door policy 
in any concern that has a Japanese at the helm. 


IV. The Case for Japan. 

As I have said before, Japan realised fully that she 
could not give any of the three reasons discussed in the 
previous section to the League of Nations. She therefore 
prepared Fifty-three Outstanding Gases as a basis of her 
right to segregate Manchuria and form the new “ State 
of Manchoukuo.” Certain of these cases were discussed 
in the Lytton Report, but I propose to quote only those 
which appear to be the more important issues. I am 
taking some of the latter from the volume published by 
the Herald of Asia Library of Contemporary History, which 
is printed in English; others I am taking from the 
Japanese official memorandum, and one or two from the 
Chinese notes to the Commission of Enquiry. 

The first of these three memos, is called “ Outstanding 
Issues in Manchuria and Mongolia,” and appeared in 
October, 1931. It begins: “The Chinese authorities 
have, in not a few cases, acted in violation of existing 
agreements. The present situation in Manchuria, 
caused by the Chinese destruction of the South Man¬ 
churia Railway line at Liutianhu near Mukden, is to 
be deplored deeply. The importance of railways can 
hardly be overestimated in a countiy like Manchuria, 
where railway lines are practically the only arteries 
through which the life-blood of industrial activity flows. 

“ In the protocol appended to the Treaty of Pekhig, 
concluded between China and Japan in 1915, relative to 
Manchuria, China undertook not to construct any 
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railway line ‘ in the neighbourhood of and parallel to the 
South Manchuria Railway ’ prior to Chinese recovery of 
the same railway. Chinese attention was called to 
this agreement when controversy arose respecting the 
Chinese proposal to build a railway between Gbinchou 
and Aigun with British funds. Respecting the railway 
line between Takushan and Tongliao and the line between 
Kirin and Hailun, China remained deaf to Japan’s 
repealed protests.” 

The Chinese answer to this is that there were no 
protocols appended to the Treaty of Peking, and this i.s 
confirmed by the Lytton Report. On November lytb, 
1905, the Japanese representatives proposed, and it was 
agreed, that “ the entire proceedings of the Conference 
be kept strictly secret.” The minutes of the Conference 
were, naturally, preserved, and ai'c in the possession of 
both Governments. The so-called protocol published by 
Japan against agreement, is, in actual fact, merely an 
arbitrary selection from the daily conference records of 
possible understandings, and which, as it was never 
incorporated subsequently into the formal treaty, has no 
binding validity of any kind. It is comparable to England 
suddenly doubling the strcngtli of her navy, and giving 
as her reason the fact that her delegates to the London 
and Washington Conferences had indicated throughout 
tliat they wished for a larger navy. Flowcver, it remains 
a fact that Japan has, for twenty years, obstructed foreign 
capital other than her own, from participating in railway 
construction in Manchuria, and this obstruction is based 
solely on the extraordinary pretext given above. 

“ By agreement concluded between China and Japan 
in 1918 respecting four railways in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and another agreement made the same year 
respecting the railway loans in the same provinces, a 
syndicate of Japanese banks was to have furnished funds 
for the construction of a railway from Kirin to Kaiyuan 
via Hailungcheng. The Chinese authorities, however, 
have laid this railway line without notice to Japan. 
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Japan’s repeated warnings against China’s violation (jf 
the agreement have failed to receive any response.” 

Here wc admit that there was an agreement between 
China and Japan to the effect that a loan contract should 
be drawn up for the construction of the four raihvays, 
but Article VIII of the said agreement stipulates that 
“ a formal loan contract shall be concluded within four 
months after the conclusion of the present Preliminary 
Agreement.” Now ten years have elapsed since the 
signing of the preliminary agreement and no loan contract 
has ever been drawn up. I do not propose to discuss the 
morals of the case, but as an excuse for invasion this 
appears somewhat thin. I know little of law, but believe 
that I am right in saying that in England the agreement 
would not stand, as it seems to be no more than a contract 
to sign a contract. In any event, as no loan contract 
had been signed, China had every right to build a railway 
if she so pleased. The argument from Japan’s point of 
view is curiously illogical, especially if taken in conjunction 
with the previous claim and several of those to follow. 
It will be observed that she~Japan—^in one case is 
indignant, not unnaturally, because China has not paid 
her debts, but in the next breath she declares that she has 
been outraged because China has refused to borrow any 
more money. In the next section come more of these 
loan agreements, and under this heading is written : 

“ In view of the sixth short-term loan, for the construc¬ 
tion of the Ssupingkai-Taonan Railway, maturing on 
May 31st, 1926, tlie South Manchuria Railway approached 
the Chinese authorities with a view' to renewing it. The 
Chinese, on the professed ground of political disturbances, 
evaded the issue, only later to demand a reduction in the 
interest on the loan. No agreement has yet been made. 
The Japanese investment involved is 37,000,000 yen. 
The contract for the constraction of the Changchun-Talai 
Railway is ignored by China, The South Manchuria 
Railway, which has furnished loans to the Ssupingkai- 
Taonan Railway, was asked by the Chinese authorities 
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in June 1929 to lower the rate of interest on the same loan 
below 7 per cent. Subsequent negotiations have failed 
to lead to any agreement. The Taonan-Anganchi 
Railway was completed and turned over to China by the 
South Manchuria Railway in July 1926. The Chinese 
Government has paid neither the construction money 
nor the amount advanced f(jr the rolling stock. Such 
outstanding amounts were to have been converted into a 
railway loan. No agreement has yet been made.” 

This appears to be a matter of debts. While England 
will have every sympathy with Japan on this matter, 
and incidentally also with China, when at present some 
half a hundred countries have defaulted, it is hardly an 
argument for war. It is scarcely feasible for the United 
States of America to walk into France or England and 
demand the management of her largest industries because 
we have defaulted. If this is to be considered as a reason¬ 
able claim then the whole world would, or slrould, be 
involved in fighting one another with a view to recovery 
of money lent. As regards the Changchun-Talai Railway, 
once again the protocols of the Peking Treaty arc brought 
up, and the answer is the same as that given for the first 
case quoted. 

“ Article X of the contract for the construction of the 
Taonan-Anganchi Railway and the protocols apjpended 
thereto, provide that the Japanese adviser should by 
proxy be in charge of all accounts for this I'ailway, and 
that the same official should have all papers pertaining 
to expenditure countersigned by the chief of the account¬ 
ing department. The Chinese chief of the same depart¬ 
ment has up to date refused to perform his function in 
this regard. According to Chinese complaints against 
certain points in the construction work of the Kirin- 
Tunghua Railway, the South Manchuria Railway com¬ 
pleted such work of improvement as required in October 
1928 when the Chinese accepted the railway. But the 
Chinese authorities have failed to settle the account for 
the construction of the railway. Loans advanced by 
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Japan by contract stiU remain issues of three years’ 
standing.” 

According to Article V of the contract for the. construc¬ 
tion of the Taonan-Anganchi Railway, “ the director of 
the railway shall appoint an adviser nominated by the 
South Manchuria Railway (the constructors) to serve 
on the railway.” His powers are regulated as follows : 
“ The adviser shall be in charge of all receipts and dis¬ 
bursements on behalf of the railway. He shall sign all 
bills jointly with the director, and may, within the needs 
of his functions, select not more than two Japanese 
employees as his assistants.” Presumably this can only 
mean that the two assistants in question were to act in the 
matter of receipts and disbursements and in the sigiring 
of bills. However, tlie Japanese company interpreted 
this clause to the effect that their functions should include 
the managements of traffic and of construction. The 
Taonan-Anganchi Railway Company refused to admit 
this claim, and thus the bickering arose. The Chinese 
assert that the adviser-in-chief was never denied the right 
to sign bills, and add further that in their opinion he 
neglected his duty and made tlie excuse of obstruction 
to the S.M.R. Co. 

The next case appears merely to be a complaint on the 
vacillating mind of the Chinese. However, the Chinese 
Government see further than this and say that while 
there was a “ through traffic agreement ” concluded in 
1929, and put into operation by both parties, the South 
Manchuria Railway Company had, during the considera¬ 
tion of the agreement, wished to include the Korea line. 
This was refused by the commission and they, the 
Chinese, suggest that Japan’s objection is based on a 
wish. The Japanese case runs thus; 

“ In 1926 the Chinese railway authorities upon their 
own initiative opened negotiations with Japan with a 
view to operating goods trains upon a joint basis. But 
the negotiations ^ter fair progress had been made were 
suddenly brought to a standstill by a change in Chinese 
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policy. In 1926 the Chinese railway authorities arbi¬ 
trarily broke off traffic connections with the South 
Manchuria Railway, and have since made no move for 
the settlement of the question. While the Chinese still 
refuse to recognise the Takushan-Paiyintala Railway the 
same line is actually being operated in conjunction at the 
latter town with the Ssupingkai-Taonan Railway, This 
question should have been discussed after chte recognition 
of the Takushan-Paiyintala line. The question about the 
connection of the Kirin-Changchun and the Kirin- 
Tunghua lines, as likewise the approbation of the 
Kirin-Tunghua line, still remains unsettled.” 

Next comes the question of the tight of residence. 
Japan states, with truth, that “ the right of residence 
forms part of the treaty concluded with China in 1915. 
Article III of the same treaty gives Japanese subjects 
the right to reside and travel in South Manchuria and 
Eastern and Inner Mongolia. The Chinese policy in 
question takes two distinct forms: one, that of a direct 
detnand for the evacuation of Japanese or Koreans; the 
other, that of a virtual refusal by Chinese to rent land or 
house to Japanese or Koreans. Japanese settlers and 
merchants, in no few instances, have been compelled to 
abandon what represented fruits of hard labour and 
perseverance for many years. The Governor of Mukden 
issued strict orders against letting houses to Japanese 
within the walled city. It was ordered that no contract 
with Japanese for leased houses should be renewed, and 
that contracts with many years to run should be so revised 
as not to extend more than three years at most. The 
Japanese residents within the walled city occupied 134 
houses in 1927. They now occupy less than 23 houses. 
(This was the middle of 1931.) ” Much the same thing 
is claimed in Tunghua, Kirin Province, Taonan, Nungan, 
Anta, Amur Province, Fakumen, Taolaishao, Shihtoutzu, 
Antung and Mantzushan. Almost every fact is denied 
by the Chinese, although they admit endeavouring to 
prevent fresh Japanese coining into the country. 
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“ Leaseholds; 

“ In an Article of the Sino-Japancse Treaty of 1915, 
it is stipulated that the Japanese have the ‘ right to lease 
land necessary for erecting buildings for trade and 
manufacture or for prosecuting agricultural enterprises/ 
In the Notes exchanged between China and Japan relative 
to the same treaty, it is stated that the term ‘ lease and 
purchase ’ of land as stated in the above treaty, may be 
replaced by ‘ temporary lease ’ and ‘ perpetual lease,’ or 
‘ lease on consultation,’ which means ‘ a long lease with its 
unconditional renewal/ Cliina, one month after the 
conclusion of the same treaty, issued a special set of 
criminal laws by which any one granting a lease to 
Japanese should be punished by death. The lease of 
land in Manchuria which was to have become possible 
three months after the conclusion of the Treaty of 1915, 
still remains a pending issue of more than fifteen years.” 

The Chinese assert that the question of leased territories 
no longer presents itself to-day as it did in 1915. The 
former German territory of Kiaochow was annulled and 
restored to China. At the Washington Conference 
England and France promised the restitution of Wei- 
haiwei and Kuangchowwan. Thus already important 
maritime positions have been retroceded to China. 
Professor Harold Archer Van Dom, Ph.D., in his 
Twenty Years of the Chinese Republic, says of this matter, and 
indeed of most of the questions raised by Japan ; “ As 
to the sanctity of treaties, the question turns largely on 
whether or not there is anything particularly sacred about 
the treaties of 1915, which were forced on a defenceless 
China as a result of the Twenty-One Demands. One of 
the major objectives for which these treaties provided was 
the extension of the twenty-five-year lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula and the raihvay leases which Japan had secured 
as a result of the Russo-Japanese War. Barring this 
forced extension, the lease to the Liaotung Peninsula, 
which includes Port Arthur and the thriving city, of 
Dairen at the terminus of tire Soutlr Manchuria Railway, 
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would have expired on March 26th, 1923. . . . China 
might claim the redemption privilege in 1938 were it not 
for the forced extension ofthc 1915 treaty.” 

Under the heading of “ Interference with Japanese 
in Business and Industry ” many cases of alleged obstruc¬ 
tion arc quoted. The Japanese say : “ By virtue of 
the Treaty of 1915, Japanese subjects are supposed to 
have full rights to engage in business and in manufacture 
in Manchuria and Mongolia. The object of these 
stipulations has been plainly defeated in many instances 
by Chinese interference in the form of unjust taxation 
and other legislative acts, invariably bent to the end of 
driving out the Japanese influence from these regions. 
The right of the Japanese people to do business in 
Manchuria will become nothing more than nominal if 
the present Chinese policy of obstruction goes on much 
longer.” There follow many instances of obstruction 
of Japanese business by the Chinese authorities. Among 
what appear to be of great importance are : “ On 
Februaiy nth of this year (1931) the Associated Press of 
Harbin reported to the effect that Marshal Chang 
Hseuh-liang would comer the market in beans, with 
50,000,000 dollars of Yuen Tayangchicn and 20,000,000 
dollars of Harbin Tayang currency. Against such specu¬ 
lative moves, whose object is but too obvious, the Japanese 
trade has proved helpless. There is on the market a 
growing number of Chinese goods made in imitation of 
Japanese products. Trade marks registered by Japanese 
at Chinese offices have in many cases proved no protection, 
so that Chinese imitations are being widely marketed with 
no fear of official protection.” 

I do not propose to go into each individual case. 
Tliere is no doubt that there is a certain amount of truth 
in what Japan claims, but in each case the Chinese have 
acted, so to speak, within the law. It cannot be urged 
too strongly that China is morally in the right. Once 
more it must be remembered that every treaty has been 
forced on China. Japan has taken evei'y opportunity 
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of sending demands to Clnna purely in her own economic 
interest, and it is only natural that any country so 
coerced should seek every loophole \vliercby she can get 
back her rights. Had the Allies insisted on certain 
trading rights at the Treaty of Versailles, there is no 
doubt that Germany and the other Central Powers would 
have exerted all their powers to obstruct British and 
French business in Germany. They would have very 
effectively boycotted foreign enterprise that had been 
forced upon them. Japan has time and again provoked 
China into acts that were against her interests. She has 
gone out of her way to cause unrest throughout the whole 
of the Chinese Republic with the sole view of giving 
her.self some right in the eyes of the world in taking over 
China or part of it. 

To return for a moment to the question of the soya 
bean market. In 1928 Marshal Chang Hseuh-liang 
assumed power and the history of the currency in the 
Three Eastern Provinces underwent a change. On June 
Qgth of that year an order was is.sued for stabilisation of 
the Mukden notes at the rate of sixty Mukden dollars 
for one silver coin. At the beginning of 1931 the Bank 
of the Three Eastern Provinces issued notes in silver 
standard dollars with the hope that the new issue would 
replace the old notes in the shortest possible time. These 
facts are merely brought forward to show that efforts 
were being made to save the exchange. The purchase of 
beans by the bank rvas analogous to the purchase of 
cotton by the American bankers to save the cotton 
market, and of wheat by those of Canada. In the first 
place as Manchuria is mainly agricultural the bank has 
to deal with soya beans in many ways. They are 
imported. In accordance with usual banking practices 
credit was given to the fanners against the beans, coining 
under the heading of “ advances against agricultural 
products.” This Jed to a seasonal expansion of currency. 
If the farmer failed the bank was forced to accept beans 
as mortgage. The second way that beans came into the 
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hands of the banks was through the pool of wliich it was 
a member. This pool was formed to dispose of the surplus 
beans, and to help the fai'mcr against forced sales. In 
1930 the crop was abnormally high, but the depression 
made prices low and the European market was dull. 
A second pool was formed by four banks and this pool 
bought 900,000 tons of beans to help the farmer. 

A second reason for the formation of this pool was to 
defeat the efforts of the Japanese who had a monopoly 
on the export side. This was in the hands of two firms 
who received from the South Manchuria Railway Com¬ 
pany a secret rebate up to 20 per cent of the freight 
rates. They were almost the only buyers in the market 
and the Chinese farmers had to accept whatever price 
these two concerns offered. By withholding supplies the 
Japanese were in their turn forced to offer higher prices 
and the farmer benefited. Incidentally the banks lost 
money, directly, on the pool but enabled their customers 
to carry on. All that it amounted to was a subsidy by 
the banks for their farmer customers. Perhaps it would 
be well to mention that the exchange fluctuation in 
Manchrxria is due, in no small part, to the large issue of 
notes from the Bank of Chosen and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. These amounted to approximately 45,000,000 
and 5,938,000 silver yen respectively. In addition to this 
the gold notes issued by the former bank were not redeem¬ 
able for gold coin or bullion, but only for Japanese notes. 
With the Japanese exchange moving widely this naturally 
affected the Manchurian exchange, and the complaints 
on the part of Japan with reference to the soya bean are 
entirely unjustified. It was in reference to the above notes 
that the following claim is made ; 

“ In October of the fifteenth year of the Republic, 
Chang Kwang-hsiang, the then chief of the Special 
Administration District of Harbin, and now Vice- 
Commander of the North-eastern Air Corps, prohibited 
the circulation of gold notes, with a view to sustaining the 
falling value of silver notes. Although this order was 
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later withdrawn on the protests of Japan made through 
the Consulate, the Chinese have since refused to deal in 
gold notes for fear of incurring official displeasure. The 
gold notes have virtually been forced out of circulation 
at Harbin except among Japanese people, with serious 
effects upon Japanese business in Manchuria.” 

Many cases of interference by Chinese custom officials 
are quoted, almost all of which appear to have ended in 
Japanese favour through the intervention of the Consul. 

As the last I will mention the railway zone claims. 
“ Administration within the South Manchuria Railway 
zone absolutely and exclusively rests with Japan. China 
therefore has no right to excixisc her police rights there. 
But as a matter of fact there have been not a few cases 
of the Provincial Government of Mukden directly dealing 
with Chinese residents within the railway zone in matters 
of finance ; especially in 1925 when the Kuo Sung-ling 
revolt caused a sharp fall in the value of Mukden notes. 
The Chinese authorities, considering the fall to be due 
to speculation on the Japanese exchange, sent forth a 
number of secret agents into the railway zone to arrest 
Chinese brokers and resorted to other forms of persecu¬ 
tion. Japanese protests against these happenings, fike 
many others, still remain unnoticed.” 

In the Sino-Japanese agreement of 1905 there is an 
article that provides for the maintenance of guards or 
troops within the railway zone, but Article II of the 
supplementary agreement of the same treaty says : 
“ The Imperial Japanese Government in the event of 
Russia agreeing to the withdrawal of her railway guards 
or in case other appropriate measures are agreed to 
between China and Russia, shall consent to take similar 
steps.” That answers most of the railway cases that 
Japan puts forward. Indeed, it is an answer to every¬ 
thing, for Japan has once again broken her word. 
Russian no longer maintains a guard on her railway, and 
had not done so for many years previous to the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, and thus Japan should have 
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withdrawn every soldier from the railway zone. The 
word of Japan is worthless. As her men arc corrupt 
and vicious so is the country. She has always honoured 
her bargains only so long as it has suited her to do so, 
and this will always be so. 

The history of Sino-Japancse relations in the course 
of the last sixty years is one of a series of disputes 
(interspersed with treaties and agreements), from nearly 
all of which the Japanese have emerged victors. As 
long ago as 1871 there was the affair of the Liuchiu 
Islands, which belonged to China, and in 1874 the 
expedition to Formosa. Eventually China renounced 
joint suzerainty over the former islands of 1879, and to-day 
Formosa is part of the Empire of Japan. 

Tn 1876 the Japanese held a naval demonstration 
before Fusan, the port of Korea, and Korea became a 
Japanese possession, full annexation being achieved in 1910. 

In 1895, at the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese War, 
when Japan obtained Formosa, the Pescadores Islands and 
the'Liaotung Peninsula were also ceded. That last- 
named was returned under pressure from Russia, France 
and Germany. In the Russo-Japanese War the battle¬ 
fields were on Chinese soil. Even in the Great War of 
1914-1918 the Japanese violated international rights in 
her 1915 campaign against the German-leased territory 
of Kiaochow, and occupied a portion of the province of 
Shantung, nor was the agreement for evacuation and 
restoration signed until 1922. 

It was in 1915 that the Twenty-One Demands were 
forced upon Girina, and despite intervention by the 
U.S.A. most of the demands were accepted by a helpless 
country. It is since the Korean annexation in 1910 that 
the dream of Eastern subjugation has been germinating 
in Japan. This statement, which I have repeated many 
times throughout the book, is no mere phantasy. I can 
say from my own experiences with many thousands of 
Japanese students, of ages from ten up to thirty-five, that 
this is a determination in the minds of the men of 
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Japan, both civilians and military. I have corrected 
thousands upon thousands of essays during the fifteen 
years that I was teaching English in Japan, and this 
national view, or desire for an expansionist war, was 
insinuated into almost every essay upon almost every 
possible occasion. The Japanese realised that unity 
in China spelt disaster to their plans. Accordingly they 
set themselves to create dissension. The sudden fall of 
the Chinese Empire put a weapon into the hands of the 
Japanese expansionists, and the latter were not .slow 
to seize their chance. They were able to read the 
Chinese written language and rvere thus in a position to 
follow from day to day the rapid changes and movements 
of the post-abdication period. At the time of the Chinese 
rebellion the heir to the throne was a baby. His name 
was Hsuan Tung, and he is known to-day as Mr. Henry 
Pu Yi. He was taken by the Japanese after their invasion, 
and proclaimed President of the new “ State of Man- 
choukuo.” For this purpose he was removed to the town 
of Changchun, now renamed Hsinking, at the north end 
of the belt railway. 

A Chinese general named Yuan Shi-Kai with both 
political and Imperial ambitions succeeded the famous 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, as second pre.sident of the Chinese 
Republic. This was twenty-one years ago. It was in 
the time of this calculating soldier that the peculiar 
Japanese form of activity began, and Yuan was still at 
the head of affairs at the time of the Twenty-One 
Demands. From the moment of signing this treaty 
Japan was able to inform the world that she, and she 
alone, held special rights within the territory of China. 
Up to date no man has been able to define or interpret 
the meaning of the Japanese “special.” Even the 
Commission of Enquiry, which published its findings in 
the Lytton Report, was forced to admit that it had been 
unable to ascertain the full extent of what Japan intended 
by the word. 

Following the 1915 treaty Japan made but little head- 
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way as regards intrigue and propaganda in Chinese 
territory. The presidency had changed once more, and 
the new ruler, Li Yuan-hung, refused to lend himself to 
the Japanese expansionist moves. About this time a new 
class appeared in Japan, it was known as the “ Narildn,” 
or new rich, and with the sudden access of wealth the 
cries were loudest for the breaking of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. Each political party of Japan had one common 
aim, that of acquiring the wealth of Manchuria. The 
Minseito wished to win this through diplomacy, while 
the Seiyukai gradually urged stronger methods. 

When at the immediate conclusion of the War the Allies 
refused to admit China’s claim to Tsingtao, a new move¬ 
ment, that has been slowly gaining ground ever since, 
began to make itself felt in Cliina. This was actually the 
birth of patriotism, and accompanying it was a hatred 
mania against Japan. This anti-Japanese feeling has 
grown steadily and the power of the Kuomintang, or 
Nationalist party of the South, increased enormously 
both in patriotic sentiment and financial strength. This 
was met by Japan with further intrigue, especially with the 
Northern, or Military Party. The big man in this last 
group was Marshal Chang Tso-lin. lie came from the 
mountainous district and had been a bandit. Upon 
joining the Northern party he received a commission 
and in a remarkably short time became a general. In 
19x6 this ex-bandit was appointed military and civil 
governor of Fengtien and he tried to break off relations 
with the Central Government. Later he revised his 
opinions and was appointed Inspector-General of all the 
Three Eastern Provinces. Gradually he made himself 
the supreme lord of all Manchuria and assumed almost 
sovereign rights. He maintained friendly relations with 
the Central Government, however, and asserted that he 
regarded his Provinces in no way as separate from the 
Chinese Republic. 

During his initial period of power he led the Japanese 
to tliink that he would be willing to work with them in 
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their schemes. As his power expanded the Japanese 
made much of him. At one time his rule extended through 
Shantung even to Shanghai, and the Japanese groups have 
long had their eye on this town. 

In i92f2 the Washington Conference was called, and the 
Nine Power Pact resulted, in which Japan undertook to 
respect “ the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity ” of China, and 
to maintain “ equality of opportunity in China for the 
trade of all nations,” by refraining to take advantage of 
conditions in China so as to “ seek special rights or 
privileges.” Japan also undertook to provide “ the 
fullest opportunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable Government.” 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin made several “ diplomatic ” 
mistakes in his relations with the Japanese. He made too 
many promises, and the Japanese based many of their 
claims or special rights on those promises. They failed 
to see the point of the Chinese Government’s argument 
that Tso-lin had no right either to make promises or to 
offer concessions, and refused to admit that by dealing 
in this back-door manner they had broken any un¬ 
written international laws. These verbal pledges by 
Tso-lin, coupled with the three reasons given earlier on in 
this chapter, form the corner-stone on which all Japanese 
concepts of and actions in Manchuria are built. As the 
Staffs and secret agents began to realise that the word 
of Tso-lin was worth very little in so far as they were 
concerned, they united to transfer the Marshal from 
power. There is not the smallest doubt of the Japanese 
Government’s complicity in the murder of Chang Tso-lin. 
The Lytton Report was not in a position to give a 
decision. It was acting for the League of Nation.s, and 
both China and Japan were, at the time, members. It 
passes over the murder with these words: “ The responsi¬ 
bility for this murder has never been established. The 
tragedy remains shrouded in mystery, but the suspicion 
of Japanese complicity to which it gave rise became an 
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additional factor in the state of tension which Sino- 
Japanese relations had already reached by that time. 
Chang TsO"lin died on June 4th, 1928. His relations 
with the Japanese had grown very strained. lie had 
been taking part in the civil wars in China, and apparently 
Japan resented this and advised him to withdraw his 
armies into Manchuria.” After sullering defeat at the 
hands of the Kuomintang Army he was forced to follow 
this advice and left Peking for Mukden. At this point it 
is necessary, in view of what the Japanese have since 
stated, to quote the Lytton Report, which says “ that 
his armies did not invade China as if it were a foreign 
country. . . . Most Chinese civil wars were directly or in¬ 
directly connected with some ambitious scheme to unify 
the country under a really strong Government. Through 
all its wars and periods of independence, therefore, 
Manchuria remained an integral part of China.” The 
suggestion for the Marshal’s return to Manchuria was 
made by the Japanese adviser, who accompanied him 
on the train journey. Here we have the first coincidence 
in the murder of Tso-lin. The adviser left the special 
coach in which the Marshal was travelling just before it 
was blown up. The bomb blew up this one coach in the 
private train which had been chartered in a hurry, and 
of whose presence only a few Chinese were aware. The 
bomb was exploded from a point where the train passed 
under a bridge on which ran a track belonging to the 
Japanese, and where Tso-lin’s train had to slow up. 
The track above was guarded by Japanese sentinels and 
the bridge from which the bomb was exploded was 
protected day and night against interference. The spot 
from which the bomb was exploded proved to be one of 
the sentinel’s shelters, and no Chinese could possibly 
have been there. The fact that the Marshal’s coach was 
struck proves conclusively that his carriage had been 
signalled previously. There is little doubt that the 
Japanese had arranged the murder. 
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Japan never resigned herself to the complete loss of 
Germany’s former leased territory in Shantung which 
she acquired in 1919 by the Treaty of Versailles. By the 
agreement of 1922 she evacuated the Kiaochow-Tsinan 
Railway, but took advantage of the first Chinese 
Nationalist Party movement against the north in June 
1927 to send troops into the former district, as she said, 
to protect the lives and property of her subjects. Seeing 
that there was not one atom of damage done they were 
withdrawn in September of the same year. In 1928 
Japan again sent troops into Tsinan, and advanced the 
same pretext. They were picketed in what she called 
commercial zone around the railway station at the time 
that General Kai-shek’s National Army arrived. Natur¬ 
ally a state of tension was the result and, whoever was the 
aggressor as regards the first shot, Japan was undoubtedly 
to blame for the conflict that followed. She had not 
the slightest right to send troops. No matter what 
argument Japan can put forward, the presence of armed 
soldiers provoked the Chinese Nationalists, and Japan 
alone was responsible. Tsinan was bombed and the 
Chinese Commissioner for Foreign Affairs was brutally 
murdered. The Japanese occupied the city and only left 
after one year. 

In 1925 Kuo Sung-lin, a general under Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, quarrelled with his chief. He mutinied and the 
J apanese foresaw grave danger in the possibility of thi.s 
patriot succeeding in his march against Tso-Hn. Kuo 
Sung-lin made rapid progress and gained possesiiion of a 
wide territory. (It must be remembered that at this time 
the Japanese were under the impression that Chang 
Tso-lin was working wth them, and they had not yet 
realised that his promises were worthless.) The vast 
majority of the Chinese population in Manchuria was 
in sympathy with Kuo Sung-lin and Chang Tso-lin 
found himself in Mukden with diminishing troops. 
Japan stepped in. Arbitrarily she ordered that a neutral 
zone of seven English miles be observed on cither side 
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of the railway. Kuo Sung-lin was, unfortunately, on the 
wrong side, that is, the west of the railway, and he was, 
for the time being, literally stymied. Wlicn it seemed that 
notwithstanding the Japanese obstructions he would 
succeed, they did not hesitate to land troops and artillery 
to prevent the “ rebel ” from gaining his objective. In 
return for this the Japanese looked to Chang 
Tso-lin for reciprocation by the further granting of rights, 
but he again resisted their overtures, and from that day 
his doom was sealed. 

He was succeeded by his son Chang PIseuh-liang, aged 
twenty. Tlie Japanese hoped to find this young man 
more pliant and set about their task of winning further 
concessions. The Japanese Consul paid him an official 
visit to commiserate with him on the untimely death of 
his father. 

The story of his return call is only rumour, but that the 
facts are true there is very little doubt. It has been 
established that Hseuh-liang was kept in the consular 
offices most of the day. He is said to have been threatened 
with death unless he signed certain concessions there 
and then. Pie surprised the Japanese by refusing to do 
so, and they were forced to allow him to leave. PIseuh- 
liang wished to associate himself with the Kuomdntang 
Party—^the Nationalists, and the Japanese realising that 
this might lead to a stronger Clrina, came to the 
conclusion that the only move was immediate invasion. 

From this dale Japan has been preparing for the 
war. The Staffs seized the opportunity to gain the 
power in Japan proper and General Tanaka, much to 
the surprise of the nation, was appointed Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister to the Empire of Japan. Tanaka 
was supported fully by the military caste and the kais. 
From 1927 the Staffs concentrated on finding some 
formula to place before the world which would account 
for their ambitions. 

In the meantime matters were going from bad to 
worse in Manchuria from the point of view of Japan. 
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When in 1928 young Marshal Chang Hsculi-liang 
hoisted the Nationalist flag over his residence Japan 
knew that she must act soon. The Nationalist policy 
was towards a united China and against Japan and her 
special rights. Towards the end of 1930 the national 
feeling was stronger than ever and the party opened 
offices in Mukden and other large towns. They met and 
discussed matters that only meant the end of all Japanese 
hopes in China. The Staffs decided to invade Manchuria 
and to seek some pretence later. This they found in 

1931- 

As a matter of justice to one section of the Japanese 
politicians it must be recorded that the Tanaka policy 
had frightened certain of the Japanese people, and the 
Minseito Party returned to power. The Foreign Minister 
of this group, Baron Hidchara, endeavoured to cool the 
hot-headed patriots. During his sway matters ran 
smoothly, although inwai-dly Japan was seething like a 
volcano. When the Minseito Party fell, Inukai, the 
Clemenceau of Japan, was made Premier. He was 
assassinated in his own home by members of a secret 
group known as the Blood Brotherhood. Early in June 
came the Captain Namakura murder and the Wanpao- 
shan Affair was still struggling along its dreary course. 
They were to be the pretence for invasion. 

The Wanpaoshan Affair began in April, 193X. A 
Chinese named Hao Yung-teh leased some land from 
Shao Yen-lin and others, and the contract was duly 
signed on the sixteenth of the month. The last clause 
in the lease provided that it should be null and void if 
not approved by the Government of the Changchun 
district. This was in accordance with the local laws. 
Before receiving official sanction Hao Yung-teh trans¬ 
ferred the lease to a group of Korean farmers. This was 
done without the knowledge of the district magistrate. 
The farmers then brought more than 180 of their fellow- 
countrymen to start work on the land. Ihey began at 
once to dig a canal several miles long connecting their 
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land with the Itung River, with a view to making the 
land suitable for the cultivation of rice. Further they 
started to dam up the Itung to ensure an adequate 
supply of water. Not only were other local farmers 
reliant upon the same source of water supply, but the 
land through which the canal was cut did not belong to 
the Koreans, nor had they or Hao Yung-teh signed any 
contract with, or obtained the pei’mission of the owners. 
The Chinese whose land had thus been taken objected. 
Not only did they complain that it was a matter of trespass 
and damage, but they pointed out that in the event of a 
flood the adjacent crops covering several hundred 
thousands of acres would be ruined. To the Western 
mind there seems little case for the Koreans, but the 
local authorities diplomatically urged the Chinese farmers 
to be patient and await instructions before making any 
positive move. At the same time police were dispatched 
to order the Koreans to stop work. Upon their arrival 
they found that the Japanese Consul at Changchun had 
sent six Japanese police to assist the Koreans. Under their 
protection they became more unmanageable. 

After failtu'e to reach any amicable settlement dirough 
the district authorities, the Japanese Consul then sent 
a larger xrumber of Koreans to continue the work of 
excavation, and with them about sixty Japanese police 
armed with machine-guns. The latter forcibly occupied 
houses of Chinese farmers and made them their head¬ 
quarters. The construction of the canal and dam was 
completed by the end of June. 

In the meantime the municipal authorities at Chang¬ 
chun lodged a protest with the J’ajranese Consul pointing 
out that the original lease of Hao Yung-teh was invalid. 
They added that the right to dig a canal was out of 
the question, and by this act the Koreans had violated 
the land belonging to the Chinese farmers who were in 
no way concerned with the lease. They demanded 
punishment of the Koreans and compensation for the 
Chinese whose land had been damaged. 
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The following day a second despatch was forwarded 
demanding the withdrawal of the Japanese police and 
urging that the Koreans be ordered to stop work. On 
the same day the Japanese Consul-General sent the 
Vice-Consul of Kirin to call on the Chairman of the 
Kirin Provincial Government regarding the withdrawal 
of the police of both countries. 

On the 6th the Japanese Consul at Changchun replied 
to both notes. He stated that the Koreans were working 
according to contract and added, somewhat naively, that 
their farming activities were conducted with good 
intention. He wrote, further, that they were too poor 
to be ordered to move, and that if this were done they 
would starve. 

On the 8th of the month an agreement was reached 
whereby all police were to be withdrawn and the matter 
in dispute investigated jointly by a Sino-Japanese 
enquiry consisting of the local authorities and mediators 
from both sides. Further, the Koreans were to discon¬ 
tinue their work immediately. On June 9th the Chinese 
officially accepted the suggestion and expressed the hope 
of a speedy settlement. 

On June I ith the Chinese municipal authorities sent 
the Japanese Consul at Changchun a copy of the findings 
of the investigation, which was attended by two members 
of the Consulate and by one representative of the South 
Manchuria Railway. Tire findings were divided into 
three parts : the original leases, the reasons for the 
obstruction on the pan of the Chinese farmers and. the 
concluding remarks of the Gommis.sion. 

The first section proved conclusively that the clause 
for official approval had not been signed. The Chinese 
farmers’ case showed that the canal had cut their land 
into two without easy means of crossing—^at certain 
points to take any large agricultural implements across 
it was necessai’y to travel as much as ten miles. In order 
to force water into the canal some hundreds of acres of 
land would of necessity be flooded, as the land in question 
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waSi on a higher level than its surroundings. This 
meant, too, that water draining from this land would 
flood the fields in the immediate environment. Machia- 
sowkow, an important ferry, was found to be damaged 
considerably as a result of the rising waters of the River 
Itung following the building of the dam. The same river, 
as a result of the dam, was no longer navigable, on 
account of the dam, between the upper and lower reaches. 

In conclusion, the Commission found that the excava¬ 
tion of the land had violated the proper ty rights of the 
owners concerned; that the cutting of the canal had 
resulted irr loss of farmers’ time and labour ; that the 
dyke would cause flood over a great area ; that the 
necessary means of communication between the Chang¬ 
chun and the Norrang districts had beerr rendered 
useless j that no Government should tolerate such 
violation and mterfcrencc by the nationals of another 
nation. 

In the afternoon of the day that these findings were 
delivered, the Chinese suggested that the Koreans might 
well be allowed to cultivate the land as dry instead of 
wet fields, and further that Hao Yung-teh, as the respon¬ 
sible party, should settle with the Koreans in the matter 
of loss. Now this suggestion illustrates that the Chinese 
had themselves realised the power of Japan, and shows 
that they were only too anxious to come to some 
agreement. 

On June 12th the Japanese Consul refused this generous 
gesture. On the following day he brought forward the 
argument, against the findings of the Commission, that 
the dam on the River Itung would not cause flood, and 
that the Koreans were not originally to blame. In a 
second despatch on the same day he pointed out that the 
value of the land would be increased as a result of the 
building of the canal. 

On the 14th the Chinese municipal authorities for¬ 
warded reasons to the Consul, explaining where the 
Koreans had contravened the laws of the ICirin Provincial 
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Government. Once again they went into the details of 
damage that the Koreans had already caused, and urged 
the Japanese to keep their word made to the joint 
commission of enquiry. 

Two days later the Japanese Consul replied to the 
effect that if a flood were to happen, the Koreans would 
find some way to remedy the situation. He intimated 
that Japanese police had again taken up their protective 
positions to guard the Koreans, who had not yet started 
work. 

On the 17th the Chinese demanded the removal of the 
police. On the 23rd they reported that as a result of the 
Korearrs’ work the land about a mile and three furlongs 
from the river had been flooded. Fm-ther, they had 
learned that seventy-five Koreans had started work. 

Three days later the Japanese Consul replied and 
suggested that the Koreairs be allowed to complete 
their work, when they would be in a better position to 
judge the result of the effect of the dam in the matter 
of flooding. On the same day, in a second note, he 
reported that some Koreans had been arrested and that 
the Chinese farmers had destroyed parts of the canal. 
On June 27th the Chinese sent two despatches to the 
Consul restating the damage caused and explaining that 
the farmers were in fact justified. 

On July ist about four hundred Chinese farmers filled 
in part of the canal, and some twenty armed Japanese 
police were sent to protect the Koreans, The Chinese 
continued the work of destruction on the two following 
days and the Japanese Consul protested. The Japanese 
police fired on the Chinese, and a protest by the local 
authorities followed. 

On July 8th the latter again demanded the withdrawal 
and punishment of the police. Two days later the 
Japanese Consul demanded compensation for the 
Koreans, one year’s living expenses, free living for tliose 
already in possession, in return they would cultivate the 
land, dry, for one year, and at the end of twelve months 
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they should have permission to make paddy fields. At 
this point higher authority stepped in and it became an 
international affair. 

In the meantime the Japanese lost no time in spreading 
the story throughout Korea. The news was distorted 
and exaggerated. Tales of murder of the Korean 
farmers were spread abroad, and the Chinese were said to 
have treated them in the most brutal manner. The 
climax was reached when the Chinese farmers destroyed 
part of the canal on July ist. On the 3rd, the first 
incidents in Korea occimred at Jinsen, when stone¬ 
throwing and anti-Chinese rioting took place. At day¬ 
break on the following morning the Chinese concen¬ 
trated in their quarter to avoid the mob, and appealed 
to the police for protection. At the close of the foi'enoon, 
some 3,000 Koreans rioted and smashed doors and 
property. On the 5th, after the police had promised 
the Chinese Consul-General that they would assume all 
responsibility, further rioting took place and considerable 
damage was done to Chinese property. Two Chinese 
were killed and over a score wounded. 

At Seoul the first outbreak took place on July 3rd. 
One hundred and forty-six Chinese were injured, and 
again considerable damage done to Chinese property. 
At Heijo on the 5th a Korean mob attacked the 
Chinese quarter with sticks, Imives and hatchets. Many 
women and cliildren were hacked to death. Throughout, 
the Japanese police assumed responsibility. Burning, 
plundering and rioting became general. In all, out¬ 
breaks occurred in seven towns in Korea. The police 
could, with the greatest of ease, have controlled the 
mobs in every case. They were armed only with knives 
and sticks. The latest figures for the riots are given as 
14.3 killed, 546 wounded, gi missing and the damage 
and loss of property at 4,163,103 yen. These figures 
are somewhat higher than those in the Lytton Report, 
but are an underestimate. 

At this point I propose to insert the Captain Namakura 
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affair. There is no doubt that it was engineered by the 
Japanese. Probably they did not believe that it would 
end in murder, but the fact that there was murder made 
their case stronger. 

Early in June Captain Shintaro Namakura, an officer 
of the Imperial Japanese Army, set out on a secret 
mission. Pie was accompanied by Y. Isugi, a Mongolian, 
and a Russian. 

In China if a foreigner wishes to travel in the interior, 
biographical facts are required by the authorities from 
his Consul. The proposed route and the object of the 
journey must also be stated, whereupon a passport is 
issued, and the officials of the locality wherein the 
foreigner intends to travel are instructed to afford him 
protection and assistance. 

Captain Namakura described himself as an agriculturist 
on his passport. On June gth he and his party left 
Ilikotu Station for a district which was, as the Chinese 
authorities informed him upon examination of his passport 
at Plarbin, a bandit-ridden area. This was formally 
entered on his passport in Chinese script. After reaching 
a point some distance in the interior, in the direction of 
Taonan, he and his party were arrested by Chinese 
soldiers of the Third Regiment. He was said to be 
travelling on a route not prescribed to the authorities. 
The Commander of the Chinese who was responsible 
was Yuan Chen. A few days later Namakura was .shot, 
together with his companions. On July 17th news 
reached the Japanese Consul-General at Tsitsihar of his 
death. They allowed the report to be published in The 
Manchuria Daily News exactly one month later, on August 
17th. On the same day the Consul-General of Mukden, 
Hayashi and a Major Mori, who had been sent by the 
Japanese General Staff from Tokyo to enquire into the 
matter, visited the Governor of the Liaoning Province. 
The latter promised to investigate. Further, the Japanese 
stated that they had definite evidence that his death 
was at the hands of Chinese soldiers. 
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The Governor of Liaoning immediately communicated 
with Marshal Chang Hseuh-liang, who was, at the time, 
ill in hospital in Peking, and also with a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Nanking. He also appointed two 
Chinese investigators. 

It is interesting to note that the “ definite news ” 
obtained by the Japanese came through General Shira- 
kawa, a former General of the Imjrerial Army Staff in 
Manchuria, who had become a journalist and had visited 
the lonely mountainous district for professional purposes. 
There he met the Japanese mistress of a local bandit. 
The latter had imparted the secret to his mistress under 
the influence of wine and thus it found its way into 
Japanese hands. 

On September 4th the Japanese Consul-General 
learned that the first enquiry set up by the Governor 
of Liaoning had proved abortive, and that Marshal 
Chang Hseuh-liang was convening a second enquiry. 
At the same time the Marshal despatched one of his 
Japanese advisers to Tokyo to explain that he was doing 
his utmost to disentangle the threads, and intimated 
that he hoped personally to be in a position to give a 
detailed report in the near future. This envoy. Major 
Shibayama, arrived in Tokyo on September I2th and 
announced to the Press the anxiety of the young Marshal 
to secure an early termination of the Namakura issue. 
Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister for China, also 
visited Tokyo, and several conversations took place with 
a view to finding a solution to the problem. 

The second commission of investigation returned to 
Mukden after visiting the scene of the killing on Septem¬ 
ber 16th. Two days later the Japanese Consul was 
informed that General Yuan had been brought to 
Mukden, and would be tried by court-martial on the 
charge of responsibility for the murder. 

On September 17th The Nippon Dempo Press Agency 
wired to Tokyo that “ an amicable settlement of the 
alleged murder case of Captain Namakura of the Japanese 
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General Staff is in sight.” In the meantime Yuan Chen 
was detained in a military prison. His court-martial 
was announced to take place within a week. According 
to the Lytton Report “it would seem that diplomatic 
negotiations for attaining a solution of the Namakura 
case were actually progressing favourably up to the night 
of September i8th.” 

Now the Japanese admit that Namakura was a member 
of the General Staff. Further, they admit that he did 
not disclose this to the Chinese authorities. They 
naturally do not discuss the possibility of his being a spy, 
although there is no doubt whatsoever that he was sent 
by the Japanese as an agent provocateur. The Chinese 
assert that he was carrying patent medicine, which 
included narcotic drugs for non-medicinal purposes. 
He was armed (admitted by the Japanese). Documents, 
including a Japanese military map and two diaries, with 
notes on strategic positions proved that he was a spy. 
The Japanese refuse to accept this definition, but readily 
admit that he was on a special military mission. 

In the meantime the Wanpaoshan Affair was dragging 
on. 

Then on the morning of September 19th the population 
of Mukden awoke to find their city in the hands of 
Japanese troops. Sounds of firing and a loud explosion 
had been heard during the night, but as the Japanese 
had been carrying out night manoeuvres for some time 
this was not unusual. 

War had begun. 


FI. First Moves. 

The Lytton Report gives the Japanese explanation 
of the happenings on tire night of September iSth-igth, 
Briefly, they asserted that the Chinese attacked them 
when on night manoeuvres and that a battle followed. 
The Japanese story is very thin. Lieutenant Kawamoto 
said that he was on night patrol with sk men, practising 
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defence exercises. The night was clear. They heard 
an explosion in their rear and found a portion of the 
railway had been blown up. Upon investigation they 
were fired upon, and, following up the enemy, they dis¬ 
covered some hundreds of Chinese soldiers, who again 
opened fire. The Lieutenant got into communication 
with headquarters and with the commander of No. 3 
Company who was some fifteen hundred yards away. 

At this moment the south-bound train from Chang¬ 
chun was heard approaching, and Kawamoto suddenly 
remembered that the line had been blown up. With 
great presence of mind, and in the short space of time 
that elapsed between the noise of the train piercing the 
rillc-firc and its reaching the dangerous spot, the 
Lieutenant claims that he advanced up the line and placed 
detonators on the rails with the hope of warning the 
engine-driver. The latter presumably considered that it 
was more rifle-fire and put on full steam. The train 
passed the horrified Lieutenant at top speed. Plis 
explanation infers that some angel stepped in, and, just 
as the train reached the fateful spot, temporarily 
straightened one line. The train apparently gracefully 
heeled over on to its off wheels and safely passed on. It 
even arrived punctually in Mukden, a rare event indeed. 
That is the Lieutenant’s story and he was an eye-witness 
of the miracle. 

“ Fighting was then re.sumed.” 

His tale continues : Reinforcements arrived and with 
only 500 men he attacked the Chinese barracks, believing 
that 10,000 Chinese soldiers were stationed there. His 
explanation of this manoeuvre to Lord Lytton was that 
” offence is the best defence.” After some hours’ fighting 
the south gate was blown up by the Chinese with a 
small cannon, presumably to make the Japanese job 
easier. At any rate the whole barracks was captured 
one hour later, but unfortunately caught fire. In the 
meantime operations in other places were being carried 
out with the same accuracy and speed, and Mukden 
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was attacked. No resistance was offered, said the 
Japanese, and only 75 Chinese police were killed. 

Lieutenant-General Honjo was on a tour of inspection 
at the lime of this catastrophe, and only heard later of 
the unwarranted attack on his troops by the Chinese. 
He first learned of the outrage at 11 a.m., but he seems to 
have wasted no time. In fact, he made his decisions 
with such speed that by 11.46 the Chief of Staff had been 
informed, the Fleet had been ordered to proceed to 
Yangkow, the troops at Liaoyang, Yingkow and Feng- 
huangsheng were marching on Mukden and the Gom- 
mander-in-Ghief of the Japanese Garrison army in Korea 
had been told to send reinforcements. Honjo arrived at 
Mukden at noon. 

The Japanese stated that they buried 320 Chinese, 
but only found 20 wounded. The Chinese had little or 
no time to withdraw their wounded, and yet in an engage¬ 
ment at night, where the Japanese were completely 
surprised, they manage to kill 320 of their opponents and 
only wound 20. It is not reasonable. These figures are 
for the engagement undertaken by the imaginative 
Lieutenant Kawamoto. 

It seems to prove fairly conclusively that the Japanese 
were not quite so .surprised as they would have it appear. 

I would ask whether it is usual to undertake night 
manoeuvres so well equipped with ammunition ? It 
seems that the Japanese in their battle practice made 
the affair so realistic as to have their rifles loaded with 
ball and not blank. The Chinese version is, of course, 
almost the reverse of the Japanese. They claim to have 
been completely surprised, and I think there is Httle 
doubt that this was so. The casualties of each side 
speak in favour of this point of view. They, too, heard 
the explosion, followed by rifle-fire, and at once this was 
reported to the G.O., General Wang I-Gheh. While 
the Chief of Staff was still at the telephone the barracks 
were attacked. The Chinese at no time resisted the 
attack seriously. They were under orders from Marshal 
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Chang liseuh-Liang to avoid any clash with the Japanese 
troops owing to the state of tension existing at the time. 
A telegram from the Marshal was shown to the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry, which read ; “ Our relations with 
Japan have become very delicate. We must be particu¬ 
larly cautious in our intercourse with them. No matter 
how they may challenge us, we must be extremely 
patient and never resort to force, so as to avoid any 
conflict whatever. You are instructed to issue, secretly 
and immediately, orders to all officers, calling their 
attention to this point.” 

The only resistance offered was by the 620th Regiment, 
who found themselves cut off and were forced to fight 
their way through. 

The conclusions are obvious. The Japanese were the 
aggressors. They wanted war, they saw the possibility 
of the settlement of the Namakura case, they saw that 
any outside Power, called in to negotiate on the principle 
of the Wanpaoshan Affair, would, inevitably, find 
against Japan. They were determined to have war, 
and they attacked the Chinese troops. I believe it 
probable that they were responsible for the fateful 
explosion on the railway. Their exact purpose in so 
doing is not clear. Probably they were quite ready to 
sacrifice the few Japanese on the train, if it were wrecked, 
and to use their death as a means to being about an out¬ 
break of hostilities. That seems to be a reasonable 
suggestion, but there is no doubt whatsoever that the 
explosion was a signal to the Japanese, and that they 
made the first move on the night of September i8th. 

The conclusions of the Commission of Encjuiry are 
interesting. It must once again be emphasised that the 
Commission was merely collecting evidence, and that 
it was acting on behalf of both nations, which were, at 
the time, both members of the League of Nations. With 
this point made clear it may be realised that any sug¬ 
gestive remarks by the Commission can be interpreted 
as their personal view, to suit the medium through which 
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they were to be made known. In other words, the con¬ 
clusions in tlie matter a.s to who was the aggressor on the 
particular night in question leave no doubt at all as to 
the unanimous opinion of the members of the Commission. 
The report reads ; “ Tense feeling undoubtedly exists 
between the Japanese and Chinese military forces. The 
Japanese, as was explained to the Commission in evidence, 
had a carefully prepared plan to meet the possible 
hostilities between themselves and the Chinese on the 
night of September iSth-igth, this plan was put into 
operation with swiftness and precision. The Chinese, in 
accordance with the instructions referred to (the telegram 
from Marshal Hseuh-Liang) had no plan of attacking 
the Japanese troops, or of endangering the lives or 
property of Japanese nationals at this particular time or 
place. They made no concerted or authorised attack on 
the Japanese forces and were surprised by the Japanese 
attack and subesquent operations. An explosion 
undoubtedly occurred on or near the railroad between 
10 and 10.30 p.m. on September i8th, but the damage, 
if any, to the railroad did not in fact prevent the punctual 
arrival of the south-bound train from Changchun, and 
was not in itself sufficient to justify Japanese military 
action. The military operations of the Japanese troops 
during the night, which have been described above, 
cannot be regarded as measures of military defence.” 

VII. Invasion Sequences. 

I do not propose to give any detailed account of the 
Japanese campaign in Manchuria between September 
18th, 1931, and the declaration of independence, which 
made Manchuria into a separate state under the name 
of “ Manchoukuo,” on February aSlh, 193a. Suffice to 
say that on September 24th, 1931, Japan informed the 
League of Nations that the majority of her forces had 
withdrawn to the railway zone, and that the Government 
proposed to complete the evacuation as soon as possible, 
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Yet on that very day an armoured Japanese train 
attacked Tungliao, 125 miles from the zone in question, 
and that Koupangtze and Ghinchow were bombed, 
both towns being also a considerable distance from the 
South Manchuria Railway. 

In the same communication a denial that troops had 
been sent to Changchun was included, although at the 
time this town was occupied by the Japanese. Further, 
J apan assured the League that she would not occupy the 
Ssupingkai-Ghenchiatung Railway. 

When she made this promise the railway line had been 
in her hands for two days. 

In a resolution of September 30th, the Council to the 
League of Nations took note of the promise of Japan to 
withdraw her troops. Gliina rigorously conformed to her 
promises to the League, but Japan pursued her course 
with the utmost equanimity. She was reminded of her 
assurances on October 24th, and on December loth, 
but ignored both notes completely, and continued her 
march forward. Her excuse on each occasion was the 
proximity of the Chinese regulars. To allay her fears 
China withdrew her troops, but Japan promptly followed, 
and on being reminded once more, again gave the 
proximity of the Chinese as the excuse. These facts 
seem hard to believe in the West, but they are the absolute 
truth. 

The chronological stages of the invasion are a matter 
of no direct interest. It was but a repetition of Japanese 
attacks and Chinese retreats. Interspersed are tales of 
violation and atrocities against civilians, and of illegal 
seizures and confiscations; of forceful occupation of 
administrative bodies. 

During the early days of the invasion especially Japan 
bombarded numerous towns which were neither defended 
nor fortified. The Lytton Report indicates fairly clearly 
that the Chinese did vciy little provocative work at any 
time during the campaign, and these raids by the 
Japanese seem quite unjustified. In the Three Eastern 
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Provinces nearly forty to^vns were bombarded cither 
from the air or by artillery. 

On October 8th twelve aeroplanes attacked Ghinchow 
and more than twenty persons were killed. At Sanchien- 
fang several hundred Irombs were dropped on Novem¬ 
ber 6th. A month later over three hundred Ghinc.se 
peasants were killed in a needless raid over varioiis villages 
in the north-west section of Mukden. On January 4th 
seven people were killed by bombs at Tungliao, and 
fifteen houses were destroyed. 

For four consecutive days a passenger train on the 
Peiping-Liaoning Railway was fired on at Hsinglungtien. 
It would appear that on each occasion it was a matter 
of exuberance on the part of the Japanese troops, although 
the official version is that the Chinese fired first. 

After the occupation of Shenyang, Mr. Tsang Shih-yi, 
Chairman of the Liaoning Provincial Government, was 
arrested and under the threat of death forced to sign a 
confession that Chinese were responsible for the provoca¬ 
tion of the day before. The Provincial Commissioner of 
Agi’iculture, Mr. Liu Ho-ling, was detained by the 
Japanese owing to his refusal to sign away mining 
concessions. General Feng Yung, founder of the Feng 
Yimg University, was detained for thirteen days and then 
taken to Tokyo. 

Upon the local authorities fleeing at the approach of 
the Japanese, the latter have, in many instances, attached 
their private possessions and posted a notice to the 
effect that unless they are claimed within a certain time 
they will be sold. As the owners dare not return the 
goods are put up for auction by the Japanese. 

Perhaps it would be well at this point to consider 
once more the Lytton Report. It is anticipating the 
formation of the ” State of Manchoukuo,” but it wfll 
give a direct insight into the feelings of the inhabitants 
themselves, and will give a certain authenticity to the 
tales of horror that are being told of the Japanese reign 
of terror that is disguised under the name of government. 
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Under the heading of “ Opinions of the Inhabitants of 
Manchuria,” the report says : “ It was one of the objects 
of the Commission to ascertain the attitude of the in¬ 
habitants of Manchuria towards the new ‘ State ’ ; 
however, the obtaining of evidence presented some 
difficulty. The danger, real or supposed, to the Com¬ 
mission from bandits, Korean Communists, or supporters 
of the new Government who might be angered by the 
presence of the Chinese Assessor on account of his 
criticisms of that regime, provided a reason for exceptional 
measures of protection. There were, no doubt, occasional 
real dangers in the unsettled conditions of the country, 
and we are grateful for the efficient protection with which 
we were protdded throughout the tour. But the effect 
of the police measures adopted was to keep away 
witnesses ; and many Chinese were frankly afraid of 
even meeting members of our staff. We were informed 
at one place that no one would be allowed to see the 
Commissioir without official permission. Interviews 
were therefore usually arranged with considerable diffi¬ 
culty and in secrecy, and many informed us that it was 
too dangerous for them to meet us even in this way. 

“ In .spite of these difficulties, we were able to arrange 
private interviews with business men, bankers, teachers, 
doctors, police, tradesmen and others, in addition to our 
public interviews with ‘ Manchoukuo ’ officials, Japanese 
consuls and military officers. We also received over 
1,500 written communications, some delivered by hand, 
the majority sent by po.st to different addresses. The 
information so received was checked as far as possible 
from neutral sources. 

” Many delegations representing public bodies and 
associations were received, and usually presented to us 
written statements. Most of the delegations were 
introduced by the Japanese or by ' Manchoukuo ’ 
autliorities, and we had strong grounds for believing 
that the statements left with us had previously obtained 
Japanese approval. In fact in some cases persons who 
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had presented them informed us afterwards that they 
had been written or sulrstantially revised by the Japanese 
and were not to be taken as the expression of their real 
feelings. These documents were remarkable for the 
studied neglect to comment either favourably or other¬ 
wise upon Japanese participation in the establishment 
or maintenance of the ‘ Manchoukuo ’ administration. 
In the main, these statements were concerned with the 
relation of grievances against the former Chinese 
administration and contained expressions of hope and 
confidence in the future of the new ‘ State.’ 

“ The letters received came from farmers, small 
tradesmen, town workers and students, and related the 
feelings and experiences of the writers. After the return 
of the Commission to Peiping in June, this mass of 
correspondence was translated, analysed and arranged 
by an expert staff specially selected for the purpose. All 
these 1,550 letter.s, except two, were bitterly hostile to 
the new ‘ Manchoukuo Government ’ and to the 
Japanese. They appeared to be sincere and spontaneous 
expressions of opinion. 

“ The higher Chinese oflScials of the ‘ Manchoukuo 
Government ’ are in office for various reasons. Many 
of them were previously in the former regime and have 
been retained either by inducements or by intimidation 
of one kind or another. Some of them conveyed messages 
to the Commission to the effect that they had been forced 
to remain in office under duress, that all power was in 
Japanese hands, that they were loyal to China, and tlrat 
what they had said at their interviews with the Com¬ 
mission in the presence of the Japanese was not necessarily 
to be believed. Some officials have remained in office 
to prevent their property from being confiscated, as has 
happened in the case of some of those who have fled. 
Others, men of good repute, joined in the hope that they 
would have power to improve the administration, and 
under promise of the Japanese that they would have a 
free hand. Some Manchus joined in the hope of getting 
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bencfils for persons of the Manchu race. Some of these 
have been disappointed and complained that no real 
authority was conceded to them. Lastly, a few men are 
in office because they had personal grievances against 
the former regime for reasons of profit. 

“ The minor or local officials have in the main retained 
their offices, partly because of the necessity for earning 
a living and supporting their families, and partly because 
they feel that if they go worse men might be put in their 
place. Most of the local magistrates have also remained 
in office, partly from a sense of duty to the people under 
their charge and partly under pressure. . . . The ‘ Man- 
choulcuo ’ police arc partly composed of members of 
the former Chinese police, partly of new recruits. In the 
larger towns there are actually Japanese officers in the 
police, and in many other places there are Japanese 
advisers. Some individual members of the police who 
spoke to us expressed their dislike of the new regime, but 
said they must continue to serve to make a living. The 
‘ Manchoukuo ’ Army also consists in the main of the 
former Manchurian soldiers reorganised under Japanese 
supervision. Such troops were at first content to take 
service under the new regime provided they were merely 
required to maintain local order. But, since they have 
on occasions been called upon to engage in serious 
warfare against Chinese forces and to fight under 
Japanese orders side by side with Japanese troops, the 
‘ Manchoukuo ’ forces to the Chinese side, while the 
Chinese claim that their most reliable and fruitful source 
of warlike supplies is the ‘ Manchoukuo ’ Army. 

“ Tire Chinese business men and bankers ^vho were 
interviewed by us were hostile to ‘ Manchoukuo.’ They 
disliked the Japanese; they feared for their lives and 
property, and frequently remarked : ‘ We do not want 
to become like the Koreans.’ . . . The professional 
classes, teachers and doctors, are hostile to ‘ Manchoukuo.’ 
They allege that they are spied upon and intimidated. 
The interference with education, the closing of univer- 
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sides and some schools, and Ihc alterations in the school 
texL-books, have added to their hostility, already great 
on patriotic grounds. The censorship of the Press, post 
and opinion is resented, as is also the prohibition of the 
entry into ‘ Manclioukuo ’ of newspapers published in 
China. . . . Many letters were received from students 
and young people directed against ‘ Manclioukuo.’ 

“ Evidence regarding the attitude of farmers and 
town workers is divergent and naturally difficult to obtain. 
Opinion among foreigners and educated Chinese was to 
the effect that they were either ho.stile or indifferent.” 

The constant quarrels, as the rejioil goes on to point 
out, with the Koreans, who cultivate rice and whose 
canals flood the land of the Chinese farmer, and the ever- 
increasing disagreements with the Japanese consular 
police sent to protect the Koreans, have embittered 
every Chinese farmer. The Wanpaoshan Affaii was hut 
the large-scale affair of many similar cases. 

The Chinese assert that the present Japanese “ Man- 
choukuo Government ” has forced their farmers to sell 
land to the Koreans at a price below its value, and that 
the Koreans, already subjected by Japan at home, are 
being encouraged to migrate and are being granted 
special allowances. 

The Lytton Report goes on to remark that since the 
invasion there has been an unparalleled growth in 
banditry and lawlessness throughout the countryside, 
and adds that “ organised warfare, from which Man¬ 
churia, compared with the rest of China, has been free 
for many years, is now being waged in many parts of 
the Three Eastern Provinces.” It concludes : ” After 
careful study of the evidence presented to us in public 
and private interviews, in letters and written statements, 
we have come to the conclusion that there is no general 
Chinese support for the ‘ Manchoukuo Government ’ 
which is regarded by the local Chinese as an instrument 
of the Japanese.” 
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Many sloiies of atrocities arc told, but I repeat here 
only those wltosc tiuLh has since been established. There 
was the Fu.shun massacre when some 3,000 men, women 
and children were bayoneted or mown down by machine- 
guns. The Japanese admit that the villages laid waste 
and the inhabitants killed were in reprisal for an attack 
by Chinese volunteers on Fushun, when several Japanese 
troops were killed. They further admitted that the 
“ rebels ” did not come from the sacked villages, but 
stated that by their act of vengeance they had warned 
other volunteers against further attacks. In all nine 
villages were destroyed by fire and the villagers massacred. 
According to the report of Mr. Hunter, of The Daily 
Express, one of them, Ta Tung-chia, was set alight and 
the inhabitants murdered six days before the attack on 
Fushun by the volunteers. I quote from one report: 
” On the open hill-side lay bloodstained rags, all that 
was left of the cloLhiirg once worn by the wretched 
victims of Japanese vengeance. They were still smoking 
with the heat from the fire tliat had consumed the bodies. 
A rough earth mound marked the spot where the charred 
remains had been buried in a common grave. Every¬ 
where, even the very air, recked of massacre.” 

Shanghai seems to have been the scene of violence 
against civilians. Many of the stories were witnessed by 
Europeans and Americans. There was the bombing of 
the refugee camp in Ghapei, outside Shanghai. 

Here is a letter from Sir John Hope Simpson, Director- 
General of the International Flood Relief Commission, 
to Mr. T. V. Soong. It is dated February nth, 1932. 
“ I have to report to you that a camp of flood refugees 
on the Lui Ying Road, two miles north-west of the North 
Station, and on the border of Ghapei, contained on 
January 26th, 10,399 refugees and a staff of 49 members. 
After the first Japanese bombardment of Ghapei on 
January 29th, about 2,000 of these refugees fled, but 
over 8,000 remained in the camp, and were as usual fed 
and sheltered. 
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“ On February 5th the camp was bombed by Japanese 
planes about noon. A woman and a boy were killed on 
the .spot, four persons were wounded, and some of the 
patients in the hospital died of fright. Most of the 
refugees fled, and there remained in the camp only a few 
hundred persons, the majority of whom were sick in 
hospital or aged people who found it difficult to get 
away. 

“ The following day Japanese planes again bombarded 
the canijr, and after the bombardment 4.8 dead were 
found in the camp, most of whom had been patients in 
the hospital. With the exception of about 20 people, 
the occupants of the camp were removed and it was 
again bombed the following day, February 7th. It 
was then entirely evacuated, and as the relieving party was 
about to leave the camp, the planes returned and dropped 
a bomb which damaged a house beside the camp. 

“ I have protested against this action in a letter to 
the Japanese Consul-General, pointing out that the 
action appears to have been unnecessary and was 
certainly inhuman. I said that no military advantage 
whatever can have been gained by these attacks on a 
camp occupied by homeless refugees from the flooded 
areas, the only result has been the sacrifice of over 50 
perfectly innocent lives. 

“ I sent a copy of my letter to the senior member of 
the Consular Body, with a request that its contents be 
conveyed to the members of that body, and another 
copy to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai Municipality.” 

On February 5th the Japanese Consul’s reply to Sir 
John was written. It reads : “ I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 15th, 
1932, calling my attention to the bombing by Japanese 
planes of a matshed (shelter with a roof of mats) of flood 
relief refugees on the Lui Ying Road. 

“ I lost no time in transmitting the contents of your 
letter to the Japanese Naval Authorities, who in reply 
have notified me to the effect that in those days when 
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the unhappy incidents of bombing occurred, the Japanese 
naval landing forces were busily engaged in bombing 
the Chinese troops who were incessantly directing the 
bombardment at the Japanese forces from their defence 
lines constructed all over the Chapei district, and that 
the spot in question where bombs were dropped, un¬ 
fortunately not only happened to be located adjacent 
to the Chinese position but was jrrotccLed with barbed 
wire. 

“ However, the Naval Authorities asked me to express 
their deepest regret that so many flood refugees have 
been subjected to a serious disaster by the bombing. 

“ In this connection perhaps I may call your attention 
to the fact that if you had been good enough to notify 
me of the incident of February 5th immediately after 
its happening, the calamitous fate which befell the 
unfortunate rcfugee.s after February 6th might have been 
averted or at least lessened to a great extent. 

“ I might add that, according to a circular from the 
Senior Consul, you wrote to Mr. T. V. Soong stating that 
you addressed me another letter dated February 12th, 
asking for my reply. But J regret to inform you that 
I have not yet received your letter dated February 
12th and will appreciate if you make investigations into 
the matter.” 

Two days later Sir John replied (o this note. He said : 
“ I have the honour to acknowledge receiirt of youi’ 
letter of February 15th, 1932, which was delivered to me 
personally by your mes.scnger at 12.30 p.m. to-day, 
February 17th, 

“ In your letter you acknowledged receipt of my letter 
of February 15th, which I thinlc must be a mistake for 
February loth, the date on which I sent my original 
letter. 

” With reference to your last paragraph, I beg to 
enclose a copy of my letter addressed to you on Feb¬ 
ruary 12th, and of the enclosure, which was a copy of a 
telegram which I forwarded to the League of Nations 
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on the evening of Febi nary 11 tli. The receipt of my letter 
of Fcbiuary lalh is acknowledged in the chit book by 
the seal of your Gonsulalc-Gcncval. 

“ With icfcrcnce to the contents of your letter under 
leply, I note that the Naval Authorities have asked you 
to express their deepest regret that many flood refugees 
have been subjected to a serious disaster by bombing. 
This expression of regret I shall have pleasure in forward¬ 
ing to the Chairman of the Commission for notification 
to its members. 

“ With regard to the suggestion that the camp was 
located adjacent to the Chinese position and was pro¬ 
tected by barbed ivirc, I have the honour to repeat the 
statement contained in my letter of the lOth instant, 
that the camp lay two miles north-west of the North 
Railway Station and one mile from the nearest point 
on the Shanghai-Nanldng Railway, and it cannot, 
therefore, be described as adjacent to the Chinese position. 
The statement that the camp was protected with barbed 
wire is mistaken. 

“ I have caused an enquiry to be made into the whole 
occurrence, and from that enquiry it appears that on 
February and, before the camp was bombed, a Japanese 
aviator flew close over the camp and waved his hand 
to the occupants. As there were 3,000 children in the 
camp at the time, he could not well have mistaken it for 
a military encampment. 

“ In addition, the bombai’dment of February 5th was 
preceded by machine-gunning which injured a Mr. Ma 
who was present in the camp. As in order to machine- 
gun the camp the aviator had to descend to a low altitude 
the suggestion that the camp was considered to be a 
military encampment would seem to be inexplicable. 

“ Finally I would draw your attention to the fact that 
a Red Cross flag was flying at the gate of the camp, and 
a Blue Gross flag over the hospital.” 

In The Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury we read of 
“ women and children killed as they fled from burning 
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houses. Night.s of terror, filled with the moans of wounded 
and dying. The roar of death-dealing implements of 
warfare. . . . These horrors were seen, felt and heard 
by three foreign families who lived through the five days 
of a veritable nightmare in the Lincoln Terrace across 
from Hongkew Park. . . . Mr. Kren (a member of one 
of the three foreign families) told many tragic talcs of 
the five nights. ‘ The streets were strewn with dead 
bodies,’ he said. ‘ Yeliring hungry dogs were tearing 
them apart. We could not see the bodies, there were so 
many dogs. . . . We saw dark figures creep up to a 
house and set fire to it. Wlien the Chinese who lived 
there ran from the smoldng houses they were shot down 
in their tracks. I saw fnir bodies slump to I he ground 
as they left the doors. There were men, women and 
children. A Chinese shopwoman who lived across the 
street started to leave her shop, her baby in her arms, when 
she was shot down. The next day she wa.s still alive, 
her baby clinging to her. Chinese servants in one of 
the houses ran out and picked her up. Wlicn we left 
both she and the baby were still alive. Wlren Chinese 
attempted to icmovc the bodies of the dead, they were 
assailed with rifle and machine-gun fire from the Japanese. 
They were forced to leave the bodies to rot, and to be 
torn apart by the dogs.’ ” 

The following is an account by an American named 
Mr. Thackrey. “ I visited the Kiangwan race-course 
to-day. I shall never be able to return without a shudder. 
My previous visits were to see the crowds of happy 
Shanghailanders on a race-day outing under a brilliant 
sun. 

“ This morning was just such a day overhead, but 
underneath nothing but horror. The entrances to my 
favourite stand were blocked with corpses. . . . Perhaps, 
as the official communiquh from Japanese headquarters 
say, these corpses had once been snipers, or even perhaps 
spies. I make no challenge, I just detail what I saw. 

“ There are women and children among them ; women 
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shot through the back, their padded coats run through 
with military sabres; children whose bodies are riddled 
with bullets ; men garbed as peasant farmers, heaped 
grotesquely about, their blood soaking the ground. They 
are not garbed as soldicis—^not even the women and the 
children—so I suppose they must have been snipers— 
ofhcially. I suppose so because my very dear friends at 
headquarters and the Japanese legation assure, are at 
pains to point out to me, that the Japanese army and 
navy are not making war on civilians, not upon Chinese 
peasants, not upon the Chinese Government, nor upon 
Government troops, but merely on the 19th Route Army 
from Canton. So I sujrposc that those people who seemed 
so innocent to the casual eye must have been machine- 
gunners and rifle men from the 19th Route Army, dis¬ 
guised as simple peasants. It is difficult to ask them now. 

“ The houses are burned ; I saw them burned, with 
neat precision, not a wasted match, not an extra piece 
of kindling. . . . And as I walk the top rail, a tragedy 
unfolds beneath ray eyes. A Japanese infantry company, 
just preparing for its duty in the hand-to-hand fighting 
on ahead in Kiangwanchen, pauses to watch the drama 
with me. . . . The flames from bmning farm huts 
throw a curtain of red behind the new captive groups of 
those who fled the fire. An officer turns one of the 
peasant-garbed men away, to face the sun. His shining 
sabre flashes, up to its hilt in the human sheath ; the 
body falls ; a second takes its place, and once again the 
sabic finds its pulsing scabbard. And now a diversion. 
The next, a tall lad, is flung unbound face down. As he 
faEs the volley from six officers’ revolvers makes a minor 
outline on his back.” 

VIII. " Manchoukuo." 

A very brief sketch of the formation of the “ State of 
Manchoukuo ” by Japan is necessary in that it indicates 
the fact that Japan intends to keep the wealth of the 
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country for herself. Following the events of September 
18th and igth, it was essential to reorganise the civil 
administration of Mukden and in a lesser degree that of 
the Province of Fengticn. The Japanese undertook 
this and, it must be admitted, achieved their object 
with remarkable speed and unlooked-for cilicicncy. In 
fact there appears little doubt that this emergency had, 
like the attack of the previous twenty-four hours, been 
thoroughly prepared. The Civil Governor of the 
Province, General Tsang Shih-yi, thought it best for his 
people to assist Colonel Doihara of the Japanese Army 
to round up the Chinese police, and an Emergency 
Committee was formed with the Colonel at its head. 

On October loth the municipal government was 
restored to a qualified Chinese body. In the meantime 
an attempt was made to form a provincial government 
over the whole of Manchuria, but independent of the 
Chinese Central Power. Tsang Shih-yi was approached 
with this view, but refused to accept the position, and 
an ex-provincial Governor, named Yuan Ghin-kai, 
together with eight other Chinese residents, was invited 
to form a “ Committee for the Maintenance of Peace and 
Order.” This was declared on September 24th. Incident¬ 
ally the declaration was proclaimed throughout Japan 
as a retrocession, but this was hotly denied by the 
Committee. 

During the next month a Board of Finance and a 
Board of Industry were opened by the Committee, with 
Japanese advisers attached to each body. The dircctor.s 
were ordered to obtain the approval of the Japane.se 
military authorities before issuing any orders. Further, 
a North-eastern Communicatioms Committee was formed 
which gradually assumed control of all railways. In the 
meantime the Committee had changed its name to the 
Liaoning Self-Government Office. This was .separated 
from the Committee on November ist. 

On the loth of that month after a declaration to the 
effect that it had severed its relation with the Chinese 
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Government a formal public opening ceremony took 
place. Next a Supreme Advisory Board was called with 
Yuan Ghung-han, vice-director of the original Committee, 
as chairman. Once more the main object was the main¬ 
tenance of order. A somew'-hat similar government was 
formed in Kirin under General Hsi Hsia, and Japanese 
functionaries were scattered plentifully throughout the 
departments. Similar administrations were formed in the 
Special District of the Chine.se Eastern Railway under 
General Chang Ghing-hui. On this Committee there 
served a General Ting Chao, who in January 1932 took 
power from Chang Ching-hui, and retained it until he was 
defeated by the Japanese and Chang restored. Chang 
was also appointed to the Province ojf Pleilungldang. As 
regards Jehol the matter was more complicated, although 
General Tang Ju-lin is said to have assumed responsibility 
and to have kept in touch with his colleagues in 
Manchuria. 

Without further alteration the “ State of Manchoukuo" 
was declared, mainly through the Self-Government 
Guiding Board at Mukden. 

As the Lytton Report remarks, to understand the ease 
with which the new State came into being, it must be 
remembered that unity in China was more inclined to 
the family or locality than the country ; pati’iotism has 
been growing slowly in China. Japan had anticipated 
that the civil wars and disturbances would tend to 
disrupt all national feeling; This has proved the reverse of 
truth. At no time is China more likely to be united than 
in the near future. 

The Board, mentioned in the last paragraph, issued 
propaganda leaflets calling upon the people to unite, and 
demanding the overthrow of Marshal Chang Hseuh-: 
Kang. In the meantime on February 14th, General Ma, 
whose attitude had previously been somewhat vague, 
was appointed Governor of Heilungkiang, and after a 
meeting of the Governors of the four districts, together 
with Dr. Chao Hsin, at the second day of which two 
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Mongol Princes attended, the Supreme Administrative 
Council was constituted. In addition to the Governors 
and the Princes, Lieutenant-General Chang Ghing- 
hui was a member. The declaration of independence 
was published on February i8th, and the “ State of 
Manchoukuo ” came into being on the 28th. 

Terrific propaganda drives followed. Literature of all 
kinds was distributed. Resolution followed resolution. 
Boards were constituted for every conceivable purpose. 
An all-Manchuria convention took place on February 
29th, at Mukden. Seven hundred delegates attended, 
and a resolution was passed designating the ex-Emperor 
of China, Mr. Henry Pu Yi, as President of the new State. 
Six delegates were rushed off to Port Arthur to tell him 
the news, but met with a blank refusal. Oir March 4th, 
twenty-nine delegates visited him and he accepted. 
The Powers were notified on March 12th, that “ Man¬ 
choukuo ” had come into being. 

“ The President of the new State made a declaration 
that he promised to found the policy of the country on 
morality, benevolence and love.”—Lytton Report. 

To continue ; the heads of the Government and of the 
local admini.stration are purely Chinese. The Japanese 
hold position of advisers. “ Tire organisation,” says the 
Lytton Report, “ is such as to give to these olEcials aird 
advisers opportunities, not merely of giving technical 
advice, but also of actually controlling aird directing the 
administration. . . . The liaison between the ‘ Man¬ 
choukuo Government ’ and Japanese official authority 
is still further emphasised by the recent appointment of 
a special ambassador, not officially accredited, but 
resident in the capital of Manchuria, exercising in his 
capacity of Governor-General of the Kwantung Leased 
Territory a control over the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, and concentrating in the same office the 
authority of a diplomatic representative, the head of the 
Consular Service, and Gommander-in-Chief of the Army 
of Occupation.” 
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IX. “ Manchoukuo ” and the Future. 

Wliile it is probable that Japan will probably speed up 
the development of the Three Eastern Provinces, there is 
no doubt that she will incur the hatred of the majority 
of the inhabitants in so doing. Financially she will be 
but very little better off, I have already shown that her 
treasury at home is in a parlous condition, and the 
development of a vast area such as Manchuria, which is 
in its infancy as regards the exploitation of its natural 
resources, requires an enormous amount of capital. 
As the Lytton Report shows, there is an almost unanimous 
feeling of hostility towards the new regime. Wc have 
other examples of Japan’s methods in colonisation, 
development, training or ruling, call it what you like, 
in Korea and Formosa and in the other islands of the 
Pacific that come under her sovereignty. Flow will the 
people of ” Manchoukuo ” fare under this nation ? 

Throughout the interviews with Chinese in Manchuria 
the Commission of Enquiry met with the remark : “ We 
do not want to become like Korea.” But that is not the 
only danger for Japan. There is a growing patriotic 
movement throughout China. It is not backed up by 
the fanatical self-righteousness of Shinto, there is no 
feeling of racial superiority over the rest of the world, 
but a tremendous sense of having been wronged by 
Japarr and of being misunderstood by the whole world. 
There is, too, a feeling that the Powers have let her down, 
as indeed they have. China accepted the advice of the 
League of Nations, she followed their suggestions of non¬ 
aggression implicitly in the hope or in the belief that they 
would support her finally. Her comparatively peaceful 
policy was admittedly swayed by the knowledge that she 
was not ready, but she has the knowledge tliat there are 
nearly five hmrdred millions who will one day throw off 
Japan. One day, I cannot say when, China will be 
united into a mighty people ; it may be twenty years, 
it may be a hundred, but that day will come. I do not 
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say Oia( in the meantime Japan will not overrun China. 
She may overrun the whole oI’Asia, she may even venture 
into America or Europe, but finally will come the 
reckoning. 

In the meantime she i-s muzzling “ Manchoukuo.” 
She has already obliterated the foreign Press. She has 
turned out the management of the English-printed news¬ 
papers. The orders have been given by some Chinese 
official, merely because he was told to do so. The 
Manchurian Daily News has changed its editor. There was 
a farewell dinner given on February 23rd, 1933, to the 
retiring editor by the Dairen Club. In his speech he 
informed his hosts that he was advised to c|uit ; “ to 
take the chance to make a decent retreat, not waiting 
until I should have to run for my very life like a hunted 
rabbit. I agreed to quit on the spot. In telling you this 
I wish to impress upon you that I have not cpiit volun¬ 
tarily.” The Japan Weekly Chronicle, in commenting on 
his departure, says : “ The glory of The Aianchurian 
Daily News is departed. It will henceforth be a propa¬ 
gandist sheet and, judging by the samples already shown, 
a pretty bad one.” Already the traffickers and middlemen 
are rctiping a rich harvest in this trade, and daily one can 
sec advertisements for women in the vernacular Press of 
Japan. They are couched in very careful language, but 
for the young girls the result is the same. Here is a 
typical example. One of the many Japaircsc hotels in 
Manchuria advertises for anything from thirty to forty 
women. In the terrible state of trade in Japan thousands 
of girls will jump at the chance of earning some money. 
Once in the hotel they will never leave it except for some 
other brothel. The numbers of dealers in women are 
increasing. They supply young Japanese girls with the 
third-class fare, and from that day the girl will be a 
prostitute. The Japan Weekly Chronicle remarks : “ It 
might have been supposed that this sort of thing would 
be avoided as far as possible if only because it does not 
increase in Chinese eyes the respect in which they hold 
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Japan. But this does not appear to disturb authority 
in the least, and the enterprising persons who make haste 
to turn new conquests to advantage know that they can 
make more money out of taking women into the wilds 
than out of taking men.” 

I have mentioned before the hesitation of Japan’s own 
financiers to invest money in the State. As an example 
of the curious monetary difficulties The Japan Advertiser 
reported the Staff method of raising money. They said : 
“ Last week Lieutenant-General Kuniaki Koisi, Chief 
of Staff of the Kwantung Army, requested the Mitsui 
Busan, the Mitsubishi Oil, Nippon Oil, Ogura Oil, and 
the South Manchuria Railway Companies to send repre¬ 
sentatives to a meeting in Changchun. Upon their 
arrival they were told that a Manchoukuo oil concern was 
to be established and that each of them was expected to 
contribute 500,000 yen towards its capital of 3,000,000 
yen. The remaining shares would be held by the Govern¬ 
ment of ‘ Manchoukuo ’ but are not to be paid up 
immediately. The oil company represcirtatives further 
were informed that the new concern would build a refinery 
at Hulutao, the new port which ‘ Manchoukuo ’ hopes to 
develop, and that this plant would have a daily capacity 
of 4,000 barrels of gasoline. It would begin operations 
with imported crude oil, probably from Russia. Several 
objections have arisen. The first is that Hulutao is not 
an ice-free port and never will be. For three or four 
months of every year navigation is impossible. A further 
objection came from the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, which had already planned to erect a refinery 
of its own at Dairen without the assistance of other 
capital. The most important objection, so far not 
expressed publicly, is that the oil companies are certain 
that this means that ‘ Manchoukuo ’ intends to establish 
a gasoline monopoly similar to its opium and tobacco 
monopoly, even though it may not be given that name. 
By leaving the tariffs against crude oil at nominal rates, 
and making those on distillates prohibitive, it will be 
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able to deliver the entire market of Manchuria to this 
new company. At the same time they object that the 
proposed capital is too small.” 

With such backwardness on the part of Japanese 
investors it seems hardly probable that foreigners will 
come forward with any degree of readiness with their 
money. In fact, to date, well over 90 per cent has come 
from Japan. In Ainil the South Manchuria Railway 
Company published its budget and it appears to expect 
very good business for the coming year. The following 
excerpt from The Japan Weekly Chronicle gives a clear view 
of the relationship between the new “ Manchoukuo 
State ” and the Railway Company. In actual fact it is 
a contract between a man in his official capacity as one 
of the rulers of the new State and the same man as director 
of the railway. “ Manchoukuo,” the S.M.R. Co., and 
the General Staff, both Naval and Military of “ Man¬ 
choukuo ” Councils are all working together. They arc 
part and parcel of one another. They are, in fact, the 
“ State of Manchoukuo.” Here is the budget of the 
Railway Company : “ The Compairy has now secured 
Government approval of its business budget and new 
enterprise budget for 1933—1934. The business budget is 
as follows : 




Revenue 

(Unit- 

yen 

Expenditure 
-1000 yen.) 
yen 

Railway 


• 95=530 

33=344 

Hotel 


1=734 

1=803 

Port and Pier . 


9=909 

7=450 

Mining . 


• 53=908 

56,395 

Oil 


3=983 

3=503 

Iron 


9=677 

12,768 

Local 


4=436 

14,406 

General . 


2,654 

11,218 

35=385 

Interest . 


22,603 

Reserves 


204,434 

1,000 

177,272 


. 27,162 (Unit—1000 yen) 
228 


Profit 
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“ Compared with 1932-1933 revenue and expenditure 
bhow inci'cases of 22,234,000 and 11,787,000 respectively, 
a gain of 10,787,000 in profit. The new enterprise 
budget is as follows : 

(Unit—1000 yon.) 


yen 

Railway ..... 4,389 

Hotel.375 

Port and Pier .... 839 

Mining ..... 4,183 

Oil. II 

Iron.396 

Local ..... 2,325 

Miscellaneous . . . . 816 

Reserves ..... 2,000 


15^334 

(Unit—1000 yen) 

“ The above new enterprise estimate shows an increase 
of only a year ago. Such big items as the ‘ Manchoulcuo ’ 
Mandatory Railway, the Showa Steel Works and the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Company have been made 
independent. 

“ The South Manchuria Railway Company, which 
wants to raise 90,000,000 yen in debentures, invited 
syndicates bankers to its Tokyo office. Mr. Ikeda 
(Mitsui), Mr. Kushida (Mitsubishi), Mr. Mori (Yasuda), 
Mr. Ishi (Daiichi) and Mr. Yuki (Industrial) were all 
present. Count Hayashi, president, assisted by Admiral 
Godo and other directors, made a detailed explanation 
of the Company’s increase of capital to 800,000,000 yen 
as well as its financial programme in the ten years to 
come. For the materialisation of its new enterprises for 
the new busine.ss year, it was stated, the Company will 
require a little over 150,000,000 yen. The Company will 
make a call on unpaid capital amounting to 25,000,000 
yen on May ist, and this together with the first payment 
on the new capital, will make a total of 61,000,000 yen. 
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There will thus be a shoitagc of 90,000,000 yen. The 
mauagcmeul wislics Lo raise this sum through an issue 
of dcbeiiLrucs. Count Hayashi asked the bankers present 
for their support. It was then arranged that Mi. Obushi, 
a director, ?;houlcl discuss details with the syndicate. It 
is uirderstood that the debentures will be issued in three 
instalments.” 

Now regarding my statement that the above company 
is with and part of the Government of the “ Manchoukuo 
State,” I can only once again quote The Chronicle. It says ; 
“ Some time ago The Chronicle was insLiuctcd by the 
police to delete from the weekly edition an article con¬ 
cerning the railways in Manchuria which were under 
Japanese management, this publication having infringed 
one of the multitude of prohibitions of news. In yester¬ 
day’s issue, however, the statement of Mr. Pao Kuenichen, 
the Manchurian diplomatic representative in Tokyo, 
confirms and even extends the information conveyed in 
the prohibited article. The main feature of the arrange¬ 
ment entered into between the South Manchuria Railway 
Company and the ‘ Government of Manchoukuo ’ is that 
the railway company takes over the management of all 
railways in Manchuria (except apparently the Chinese 
Eastern Railway) and undertakes all new construction 
and management. The agreement begins by pointing 
out that effective co-ordination of the working of all the 
railways, hitherto carried on under separate manage¬ 
ments, is necessary for peace and order and for industrial 
progress. To most Japanese accustomed to a railway 
system almost completely nationalised, this will seem a 
truism ; but as some of the most advanced countries in 
the world have arrived at a high stage of transportation 
efficiency with no such unification, it will be regarded 
elsewhere as air argument for control rather than 
efficiency. However, the South Manchuria Railway is 
obviously the best organisation to undertake the task. 
‘ Moreover the arrangement happens to be a convenient 
one.’ That is also clear because some of the railways 
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were coia&tructecl by the South Manchuria Company and 
the cost of construction has not been completely repaid. 
In some cases lepayment has hardly begun. And as 
‘ Manchoukuo ’ has taken over all these liabilities, the 
South Manchuria Railway can best be satisfied of a real 
endeavour to pay, as well as of expert management if it 
takes over the control itself. 

“ The liabilities taken over from the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment along with the railways and the territory are put 
at 130,000,000 yen. But the South Manchuria Railway 
is taking over not only the lines which it constructed for 
the late Government but also those which the Chinese 
constructed for themselves with their own capital, such 
as the Takushan-Payintala line, the construction of 
which was strongly opposed by the Japanese Government, 
the Kirin-Hailung, the Tsitsipar-Koshan, the Hulan- 
Hailun, et cetera. The lines to be taken over by the 
South Manchuria Railway also include that part of 
the Peking-Mukden line north of Shanhaikwan. There 
is a good deal of British money invested in this line, and 
no little anxiety has been expre,ssed as to its fate. To 
the shareholders it is a matter of as much concern as the 
South Manchuria line is to the people who have invested 
money in that enterprise ; but it has not been protected 
in any way or spared any of the ravages of war. 
Apparently there is a plan to buy the shareholders out, 
as it is specially mentioned in the agreement that the 
settlement in connection with this line is to be left for 
future arrangement. All the property and revenues of 
the various Chinese railways and of the one constructed 
with British capital arc to constitute security for the 
money still owing to the South Manchuria Railway 
Company on account of the other hues constructed by 
it for China. All debts and claims of these lines also 
become debts and claims of the South Manchuria 
Company. 

“ There are some interesting points arising out of these 
arrangements. For instance, the Japanese Government 
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has always upheld the right of the S.M.R. to main¬ 
tain lifLeen soldiers per kilometre until conditions arc so 
stable and quiet that they shall not be required. Pre¬ 
sumably this right can now be extended in case of need 
to every line that has been taken over. In spite of many 
reports that the pacification was practically complete 
there is still some lack, under the ‘ Manchoukuo ’ Govern¬ 
ment, of that freedom of the trains from molestation 
which prevailed for twenty-five years after the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War. The following is significant : 
The Kirin-Tunhua line management ordered aU 
standing timber within 250 metres of the railway on each 
side to be cut down as speedily as possible as an anti¬ 
bandit measure. Around each station the belt to be 
cleared is 500 metres in radius. Due to the tamperings 
with the railway over a few dozen times since last year 
through brigand machinations, the ICirin-Changchun 
line is also taking the same j)recautionary measures ! It 
is only since the Hsinking Government has been in 
existence that it has been found necessary to make the 
I'ailways run through a belt of desert despite which there 
have been more interruptions than ever before in the 
history of the province. Gonsidei'ing the great value of 
the timber and the great convenience of growing crops 
as near the railway as possible, these measures, suggestive 
of a state of war, indicate no great confidence in the power 
of the Hsinking Government to get control of the 
situation. 

“ The new agreement puts the South Manchuria 
Railway Gompany into a position of influence which 
must be unique. The capital is to be increased and the 
.subjects of ‘ Manchoukuo ’ are to be allowed to par¬ 
ticipate as shareholders. Under the old regime this was 
also the case, but the Ghinese showed no inclination to 
take advantage of their opportunities. It remains to 
be seen whether as Manchus they will show any greater 
inclination. The railway must in any case remain pre¬ 
dominantly Japanese in its share ownership, and, by 
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virtue of the Japanese Government’s large holding, 
remains practically a Government organ. With its right 
to maintain military protection, it will be in a position 
of absolute control of the whole country. Under these 
conditions the maintenance of order should be com¬ 
paratively easy. One can hardly imagme an arrangement 
more satisfactory to Japan. There may, of course, be 
doctrinaires among the Manchus who will complain 
that they have not attained that degree of independence 
they had expected when thirty million inhabitants 
demanded freedom. If they want yet another name for 
Manchuria this agreement for co-operation suggests the 
appropriateness of Mantetsukuo—‘ Southmanchurailway- 
land.’ ” 

In “ Manchoukuo ” the Japanese has started to 
cultivate cotton. Tlie Osaka Mainicki, widting on this 
subject, said : “If the cotton programme is completed 
Japanese spinners will be able to cover their demand for 
cotton to the amount of approximately 1,800,000,000 
kin (i kin is equal to i-gg lbs.) with the Manchurian 
products instead of purchasing them from the U.S.A. 
and British India. The view of the Rev. Kozui Otani 
on the self-sulBciency of raw cotton has been adopted by 
the Association. 

“ Raw cotton can be procured in more than twenty 
counties in the provinces of Mukden and Jehol, with a 
total acreage of approximately 12,225,000. Of the total 
from 2,450,000 to 2,940,000 are suitable for the cultivation 
of American cotton.” Now this opinion is based on the 
conclusions of a certain gentleman of whom wc have 
spoken previously. The Rev. Kozui Otani is the same 
financier who was high priest of the Higashi Honganji 
temple in Kyoto. We have already spoken of his enter¬ 
prises in the economic world and have told how they 
ended in the attachment of his palace by the court. 

The general budget of the new State at the end of its 
first fiscal year amounted to 113,308,055 “ Manchoukuo ” 
yen. (The “ Manchoukuo ” yen is the same, or has the 
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same value, as that of Japan.) There is also a supple¬ 
mentary budget amounting to 24,648,94.5 “ M.” yen. 
Out of this 16,948,9^45 are to be allotted for North 
Manchuria relief work and for “ peace preservation 
activities.” Other sums are to be divided between the 
Opium Monopoly Bru'eau and for the Capital Construc¬ 
tion Bureau. On February 28th, the anniversary of the 
“ State of Manchoukuo,” declarations of the “ economic 
policy ” were sent out from the capital and from Tokyo. 
These stated that “ the principal industries shall be 
managed by the Government direct or by ‘ Special 
Companies.’ ” So much for the open-door policy. This, 
taken into consideration with the powers of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company, gives a shrewd idea of 
what is happening in “ Manchoukuo ” as regards trade 
and the possibilities of the I'est of the world in enjoying 
equal chances with Japan. The Manchoukuo State Bank 
is nothing more or less than an extension of the Japanese 
State Bank. It is a moot point as from whom the leased 
territory of Kwantung is now leased. If the State is an 
independent power, what are the Japanese troops doing 
there ? A Japanese bank’s extension manages the 
currency, and the railway company whose shareholders 
are the Japanese Government controls the transport. 
Further, as quoted above, the important industries are 
all to be State controlled. The Japanese Weekly Chronicle, 
under the heading of “ Manchoukuo and Commercial 
Development,” says : “ Gordian knots have been cut 
by dozens in Manchuria during the past eighteen months. 
There is something grimly amusing now in the perusal 
of that extremely able study of the whole legal position 
in Manchuria by Dr. G. Walter Young. . . . In the short 
time that has passed since its publication those things 
have been done which could not be done (that is legally 
according to Dr, Young) and those things which could be 
doiie cannot now be done. In short, armies exist for the 
purpose of tearing up all laws and allowing new Ones to 
be made unlil it is time to tear them up in jurn. But 
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there is continuity to consider nevertheless. We cling 
to the remnants of law, however tattered and fragmentary 
they may be, for we have no other guide. . . . Assuming 
that ‘ Manchotikuo ’ has come to stay, and that all 
conceincd must find out exactly how they stand, the first 
question that arises is over the Leased Territory of 
Kwantung. ‘ Mairchoukuo ’ is now having its own 
Customs service and may be expected to revise the tariff 
to suit its own and Japan’s convenience. That China 
is unable to fulfil her undertakings to other nations owing 
to the cj cation of ‘ Manchoukuo,’ which admittedly 
could not have been achieved except with Japan’s help, 
brings the treaty rights and privileges of other countries 
into the 23ictuTc. It is not merely a question between 
China and Japan and ‘ Manchoukuo,’ in which nobody 
else has a right to say anything. Of course, one method 
of settling it, for which precedents might be found, 
would be to demand ‘ compensation ’ from China—an 
independent North China under Briti.sh auspices and an 
independent South China under French auspices—and 
feeling would be considerably strained before that was 
settled, while Germany and Italy would want compensa¬ 
tion elsewhei'e. That, however, is a method of settlement 
which we may hope has been abandoned for ever. . . . 
Something might be said for demanding a jDiice for 
recognition—so many years’ free trade and most-favoured 
nation for instance. But even that method is out of 
favour, and perhaps it is not considered politic to try 
it ? There are statements circulating that a rule is soon 
to be enforced, ‘ No recognition, no visa.’ (Since officially 
confirmed.) 

“ Many complications arise in resjaect of coastal 
trading regulations and Customs duties. When the 
plan for making Japan self-supporting in iron and steel 
by means of a jprotected industry was first conceived, 
prolonged discussion followed as to whether the pro¬ 
jected Showa Works should be established at Anshan 
(and the duty paid on entering Japan) or at New Wiju, 
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across iJie Koican boidcv, and be duly bee. It seemed 
to be finally settled that tlic works were to be at New 
Wlju, and then came the proclamation of ‘ Man- 
chnulcuo’s ’ independence, since when no more has been 
heard of the necessity of the works being in Japanese 
territory and the decision had been announced to establish 
them at Anshan. Plow the difficulty about the duty has 
been disposed of has not yet been mentioned. 

“ Yet another complication that affects foreign interests 
arises in respect of the Dairen Kisen Kaisha. This 
Japanese line was established at Dairen, and its ships 
(mostly purchased abroad) were registered there, thus 
avoiding the import duty which ships imrchased abroad 
have to pay before they can be registered in a Japanese 
port. But tire Dairen line’s ships could not carry between 
Japanese ports, though there was no objection to carrying 
between Dairen and Japan. In spite of this clear indica¬ 
tion that Dairen is outside coastal shipping regulations, 
there is always a great fuss when a foreign ship attempts 
to exercise its rights of carrying cargo between Japan 
and Dairen. On occasion the Communications Depart¬ 
ment waives the restriction, and allows a Dairen Kisen 
Kaisha to do some specified trading between Japanese 
ports. The line is now asking for a great extension of 
this privilege. ... (It wi.shes to carry) produce from 
the New Korean port of Seishin to Niigata, on the 
Japanese sea-coast. . . . This means that a large part 
of ‘ Manchoukuo’s ’ export trade must come through a 
port at which a foreign ship cannot even call. ... If 
Seishin were declared an open port, foreign ships could 
Lake very little of Japan’s coastal trade. ... To the 
Japanese lines, trading between British ports is a very 
important matter. . . . We may have some pretty 
discussions if the attempt is made to direct a large part 
of Manchuria’s export trade through a Japanese closed 
port.” 

For a moment let us consider the new law in Japan 
proper, which has been extended by the advisers into 
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“ Manchoukuo.” I will quote The Japan Weekly Chronicle. 
It says ; “ Prisoners, political, submitted to examinations 
that have lasted for years before they have been brought 
to trial, are to be sentenced to heavy terms of imprison¬ 
ment.” This will be stiU further aggravated owing to the 
new law referred to, called the “ Peace Preservation 
Law.” This, the result of a conference of high officials 
on April 20th of this year, states that the period of 
detention of persons suspected of harbouring “ dangerous 
thoughts ” was to be extended. At least two months’ 
detention before trial is said to be necessary. Now 
already in Japan it is pos.sible to hold a person without 
limit. This is tantamount to a denial of justice, as the 
police have the power of emergency to hold a man on 
suspicion indefinitely, especially if the charge is “ danger- 
OU.S thoughts.” 

Throughout Japan and Manchuria there is a growing 
movement that aims to obstruct the active progress of 
the white races where they come under Japanese 
authority. 

Cases illustrating this are innumerable. The most 
recent was in reference to an order for a hundred Ford 
trucks ordered for North China. The Japanese Seamen’s 
Union wirelessed the ship’s crew to refuse to take the 
trucks to Tientsin. Worlonen arc refusing to start 
building motor-buses for Shanghai, because the order 
was placed by a British firm. In the case of the Nippon 
Kozai Co., of Kawasaki, the staff struck because the 
management was in American hands, although the 
company in question is American owned. There is no 
logic in these strikes, but it illustrates the intense patriotic 
fairaticism that Shinto is capable of fostering. An 
American wished to build oil tanks. He was hindered 
in every possible way. Stones were thrown at the 
American Consulate in Kobe. 

In the matter of Japanese immigration to Manchuria 
there have been unmual, though not unexpected, 
difficulties. Tire country, especially in the north, is 
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extremely cold, and the Japanese farmer cannot stand 
the temperature. Consequently there is no apparent 
desire on the part of the nation to move over to the new 
part of the Empire. Now the Lytton Report made 
much of Lhe necessity of Japan to expand. Events have 
proved that in the matter of Manchuria the Japanese 
have not taken readily to the suggestion of emigration. 
Incidentally there is an idea throughout the world that 
Japan is more in need of land than any other country, 
despite the fact that the number of people per square 
mile is considerably less than in the case of the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and one or two other European 
countries. Quotations from two despatches re immi¬ 
gration run as follows. “ The South Manchuria Railway 
Company has decided to help Japanese farmers who 
wish to emigrate to Manchuria, expending an initial 
sum of 3,000,000 yen. While the Japanese Government 
is encouraging farmers for Manchuria and the tlsinking 
Government is welcoming them, sundry difficulties attend 
the emigration on account of the climate and the 
difference in the standard of living. While the Overseas 
Office has sent militia emigrant groups, the results have 
not been wholly satisfactory.” “ The Japanese Govern¬ 
ment has not yet made concrete plans for helping 
emigrants to Manchuria because of the expense involved. 
The Immigration Section of the ‘ Special ’ Department 
of the Kwantung Garrison is confining its activities to 
giving information to Japanese immigrants. Taking 
advantage of the increase of capital to 800,000,000 yen 
the S.M.R. Go. has decided to take in hand the encourage¬ 
ment of Japanese farmers wishing to settle in Manchuria, 
giving them aid pending the establishment of an official 
government organ for helping the farmers to immigrate. 
The decision was made at the meeting of the directors on 
April loth, and the plan was submitted to the Kwantung 
garrison for approval.” 

What of the Future ? 

Without further comment I will append a few 
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statistics and one or two “ resolutions ” of major 
importance. 


For the second time in the Japanese trade returns we 
have a whole year’s trade with Manchoukuo recorded. 
There are some returns published by Manchoukuo as 
well, but in these there is httle more to be learnt than in 
the Japanese returns because there is only one small 
tabic where the various countries with which Manchoukuo 
deals are mentioned, the general trade being so over¬ 
whelmingly with Japan that detailed classification by 
countries is hardly worth while. 


To and Fiom 

Exports 
Mancliu yon 

Imports 
Mancliu yen 

Japan 

130,490,000 

222,474,000 

Korea 

22,641,000 

18,106,000 

China 

42,663,000 

56,946,000 

Siberia 

10,185,000 

6,221,000 

Hong Kong 

4,574,000 

5,612,000 

British India 

1,026,000 

8,819,000 

Netherlands Indies 

3,466,000 

2,353.000 

Great Britain 

6,152,000 

5,160,000 

France 

2,213,000 

463,000 

Germany . 

48,728,000 

8,126,000 

Belgium 

213,000 

1,077,000 

Holland . 

4,889,000 

289,000 

Italy 

1,183,000 

1,567,020 

United States 

5,418,000 

21,500,000 

Other Countries . 

34,077,000 

11,726,000 


It will be seen that two-thirds of the imports were 
from Japan. Naturally, in spite of strained relations, 
there is still a considerable trade with China, but after 
Japan and China by far the largest supplier of goods is 
(he United States, who sells more to Manchoukuo than 
all Europe d.oe.s. This is quite enough to justify the 
lively interest which the United States has always 
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displayed in Manchuria. Germany, on the other hand, is 
by far tlic largest buyer from Manchuria after Japan ; 
and sells only one-sixth of the amount that she buys. 

There are obviously different ways of compiling trade 
returns, and the Japanese returns show the Manchoukuo 
trade as very much smaller than the Hsinking figures. 
This is because the shipments to Dairen arc shown as 
going to Kwantung, while the Manchoukuo returns 
show the country or origin, and it is evidence that the 
greater part of the trade is done through Dairen. Whereas 
the imports from Japan into Manchoukuo for nine months 
were 222,474,000 Manchurian yen, the exports in the 
same period from Japan were 61,366,000 yen to 
Manchoukuo and 158,874,000 yen to Kwantung, so 
presumably the Manchoukuo returns show the whole 
business of the Kwantung ports as done with Manchoukuo 
—which is technically correct, assuming the existence of 
Manchoukuo. But it still remains doubtful what part 
of the trade is actually done with the leased territory and 
what part with independent Manchoukuo—a distinction 
which is important to-day though no doubt with the 
passing of time it will tend to disappear. The division 
of imports and exjDorts in the Japanese returns into the 
two headings of Manchoukuo and Kwantung can hardly 
indicate the places of ultimate origin or of ultimate 
consumption. The value of Manchuria as a market for 
Japan’s manufactures may be .seen in the returns. The 
“ granary of Asia ” absorbed during the year 31,113,000 
yen of wheat flour, while its exports of wheat and wheat 
flour were 28,000 yen. Wliatever else may be said, 
Manchoukou is hardly functioning yet as a lifeline. Of 
aquatic products Manchoukuo bought some 2,500,000 
yen from Japan, of sugar 8,000,000 yen, and of alcoholic 
liquors 5,000,000. Of vegetables and tinned foods some 
6,000,000 yen worth were absorbed. Explosives also 
mounted to a very respectable figure. Of Japanese cotton 
yarns Manchuria took nearly ^ 4,000,000 yen worth, 
and of cotton cloth 40,000,000 yen worth, while silk 
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and imitation silk made the modest total of 4,000,000 yen 
—Manchuria not being a place for luxurious living. 

Perhaps increasing literacy has something to do with 
the imports of 7,400,000 yen of Japanese paper and 
2,300,000 yen of books and other' printed matter. Over 
2,000,000 yen worth of cement indicates activity in 
construction work, and we find iron to the extent of 
34,000,000 yen going into Manchuria from Japan and 
only 18,000,000 yen worth coming out. During the year 
Manchuria also took 7,500,000 yen worth of insulated 
wire for electrical purposes. Six million yen worth of 
scientific instruments is also a large purchase—^probably 
the terra is a fairly comprehensive one. The 16,000,000 
yen worth of machines has already been mentioned, and 
it is notable that, while the imports of timber from 
Manchuria were trifling, timber was exported from Japan 
to Manchuria (and not re-exported either ) to the extent 
of 3,500,000 yen. That is another line of essential 
supplies in which Manchuria is at present absorbing 
rather than producing. 

Wlrile Japan sold over 303,000,000 yen of merchandise 
to Manchuria during 1933, her imports thence were only 
168,000,000, leaving a balance of trade so well on the 
right side that Japan has no reason to regret the illusory 
character of the “ life line.” 

And there is no respect in which the new relationship 
with Manchuria gives more satisfaction than in this 
favourable balance of trade. The biggest purchases 
from Manchuria were 38,000,000 yen in soya beans and 
33,000,000 yen in bean cake. Tlrere was also an import 
of other beans and seeds amounting to 18,000,000 yen, 
A line of growing importance in food imports is beef, but 
so far Manchuria has only risen to supplying one-third 
of the quantity obtained from Shantung. 

Of coal the imports from Manchuria were 24,500,000 
yen. As a source of supplies, therefore, Manchuria’s 
importance lies mainly in the future, and if purchases 
from Japan are kept up, there is plenty of room for 
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expansion. The bu.sincss is very unevenly cUslribnted 
between Ihc Japanese porl,s. Osaka leads the way easily 
in exports, but is slightly exceeded by Kobe in importf; 
and v^ery greatly exceeded by Yokohama. Yokohama 
also exceeds Kobe handsomely in exporting to 
Manchoukuo. The other ports come a long way behind. 
To the Japanese exporter the year’s returns must be 
encouraging. 


New rules laid down last year for the reorganisation of 
the administrative organs in Manchoidcuo by the Japanese 
Ministry for War. 

1. The, adrnmislraiive organs in Manchuria shall be ruled by 
the Ambassador and the Commander of the Kimntung Garrison, 
both posts being combined in one person. The Governorship of 
Kwantmg province shall be abolished, and an office of lower 
status created for the administration of Kwanlung province only. 

2. The Ambassador to Mamhoiikiio, in view of the peculiar 
position of Manchoukuo, shall have a status different from 
ordinary diplomats. He shall be under the direct supervision of 
the Premier, and amenable to the Foreign Minister’s direction 
and supervision in regard to diplomatic matters only. He shall 
be vested with the rights of supervising Japanese juridical 
persons and semiofficial companies, in addition to his diplomatic 
rights, including police, luxation and other rights. Pie shall 
further control the head of Kwantung province. 

3. The Commander of the Kwantung Garrison shall look after 
the maintenance oj' peace in Manchoukuo, and attend to matters 
relative to joint defence of Japan and Manchoukuo. 

4. With the double object of realising the economic control of 
Japan and Manchoukuo and of promoting the common interests 
and prosperity of the two countries, an Economic Conference shall 
be set up by treaty, which, consisting of the best brains of both 
countries, shall study concrete plans of all kinds under the super¬ 
vision of the Premier, The special service section of the Kwantung 
Garrison shall be absorbed in a Planning Bureau to be created in 
Manchoukuo separately from the above-mentioned Economic 
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Conference. In future, the Kwantung Garrison shall have only 
a few economic advisers. 

5. The Police Department, under the jurisdiction of the 
Ambassador and the Gendarmerie headquarters under that of 
the Commander of the Kwantung Garrison, shall be dissolved 
with the abolition of extratenitoriality in Manchoukuo at a 
futwe date. 

6. The relations between the Kwantung Garrison and the 
Manchoukuo Government shall be left practically as they are. 

It is said that the Foreign Office is not quite satisfied with the 
War Department's plan. It does not believe in the entire 
elimination of the voice of the Department of Overseas Affairs 
in Manchuria, and fears that the placing of Kwantung 
province under the jurisdiction of an Ambassador who is accredited 
to an independent State, is hardly reconcilable with the independent 
status of Manchoukuo. In the opinion of the Foreign Office, 
Kwantung province ought to remain as a colonial office under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Overseas Affairs. 

Jlor does the Foreign Office cherish the idea of placing the 
Ambassador under the dual supervision of the Premier and the 
Foreign Minister—under the Premier's jurisdiction as an 
administrator, and under the Foreign Minister's jurisdiction as 
a diplomat. The Foreign Office admits that after the projected 
reorganisation, the Ambassador must provisionally be vested 
with administrative rights in the South Manchuria Railway zone, 
police powers and extraterritorial administration, but thinks 
that as these rights stand to be retroceded to Manchoukuo at a 
future date, they arc all of a provisional nature. Inasmuch as 
the Ambassador must return to his diplomatic status, pure and 
simple, sooner or later, the Foreign Office contends, the Foreign 
Minister should continue to exercise sole supervision over the 
Ambassador. 


Perhaps it would not come amiss to mention the losses 
in man power to each side in this little war, 

Japan’s totalled 926 killed for the whole period from 
the opening of hostilities on the night of September i8th, 
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1931) up to the declaration of independence of the “ State 
ofManchoulcuo.” Tn Shanghai, where she met unlooked- 
for resistance from the 19th Route Army, her losses 
were 651. 

The Chinese figures arc: regular soldiers 20,215, 
volunteers 25,618, civilians 12,936, police 390. 

The totals arc ; Chinese 58,24.8 
Japanese 1,650. 

And yet the Japanese excuse for her persistent and 
continual punitive expeditions into China proper, is that 
the army of the Chinese Republic continually and 
persistently harasses Japanese nationals and their 
property. 


What of the future ? 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE POWER OF THE KAIS 

I T was, I believe, Briand who described the Japanese 
as “ a moderate people, they go on from concession 
to concession.” This piece of sarcasm is shrewd and 
amusing, but it is incorrect in the word people. I have 
explained before that there is no such thing as “ people ” 
in Japan. There are actually only three bodies worth 
considering in the matter of the country’s policy : they 
are the iais, the Staffs, and with them I include the 
Privy Council and the Cabinet. The great advantage 
that the Cliiefs of the Staffs hold, lies in the fact that the 
Emperor of Japan is the Supreme Commander of all the 
national forces, and they have the right to approach him 
direct in an advisory status. The year 1907 was the 
first time that the Staffs attempted to gain control of the 
State. During the premiership of Tanaka there were, 
again, spasmodic efforts to make the army and navy 
independent of Government supervision. This desire 
for untrammelled freedom is in the blood of the military 
families of Japan. It is the old Samurai spirit, when the 
head of the family answered to no man. After the re¬ 
storation of the Imperial Plouse, as I have shown, the 
foreign policy was dictated by the military clans. These 
same clans have never been able to rid their minds of the 
fact that they are the historic and only genuine rulers 
and defenders of Shinto, in which is wrapped the Emperor, 
his ancestors, his descendants and his divinity. On this 
belief the kais base their amazing activities and 
machinations. 

Civil and military authorities have never been friendly 
in the history of the country, and Japan is an entirely 
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new country in so far as it is associated with Western 
conceptions of civilisation and political thought. The 
nation has little to gain from a perusal of its own history, 
so changed is the counti’y since it has been opened up 
for trade with Europe and America. Yet with this 
change in conditions there has not been any mental 
development, and Shinto has been revived and fostered as 
a bulwark to Western influence and as a means of forcing 
the policy of expansion upon the people. The ideas 
that the military have of themselves arc comparable to the 
responsibility accepted by the tribe of Levi. They are 
the guardians of the Emperor, as were the Levites of 
the tioly Ark of the Covenant. Asia is their present 
dream, and they firmly believe that they can conquer 
Asia. 

American and European statesmen are to blame in 
some degree for the misconception and almost total 
lack of understanding of Japanese mentality. Even the 
greatest of them all. Sir Harry Parkes, had to admit 
that he had never fully realised the extent and possibilities 
of Sliinto. Without Shinto it is impossible to even begin 
to understand the Japanese. Without realising the fact 
that every Japanese knows that he is divine, and that no 
member of any other race shares this origin, no conception 
of the race or of their motives is possible. Japan has been 
included in nearly every Foreign Office in the “Far 
Eastern Department.” Never has there been a sphere or 
department to deal with Japan alone, and without that 
special sphere it is utterly hopeless to begin to acquire 
any knowledge of the menace that lies behind Shinto 
and the military and naval staffs of Japan. 

Eight years ago I wrote to every head of every Far 
Eastern Department of every Power. I warned them 
of what would happen, I even prophesied the dates, and 
I was right. In all probability 1 was regarded as an 
hysterica] fool, but had there laeen one iota of under¬ 
standing of the Japanese nation, my letters would have 
been unnecessary. 
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To-day the military cliques, the modern descendants 
of the old Sammai, arc in the saddle, and the world must 
be made to realise the menace that accompanies this. 
First I must go back to the root of the danger, Neo-Shinto. 
In the past two years this Neo-Shinto has been reborn. 
As it developed from Shinto, so in turn it has given way 
to what is known as Kodo. Shinto was the Way of the 
Gods. Kodo is the Way of the Emperor. The difference 
in name is psychological. It is easier to grasp. The 
Emperor is tangible, every Japanese can see him. They 
all know that he is divine and he is therefore something 
to fight for. Kodo was conceived and christened by 
General Araki, ex-Minister of War. 

I have mentioned the new thought that was creeping 
into Japan, which tended to deprecate the divine right 
of the race and of the Emperor. It was Kodo that 
finally crushed this. 

General Araki explained the new name for Shinto at a 
conference of the General Staff, and in public halls for the 
benefit of the nation. The essence of his speech is taken 
from The Japan Weekly Chionicle, whose report appeared on 
March i6th of this year. “ It is a big mistake,” says 
General Araki, “ to consider the Manchurian problem 
from a merely materialistic point of view and regard it 
simply as a question of rights or interests or ‘ life line.’ 
The trouble has arisen because the corrupt materialistic 
ideas of the Chinese people, imported from the West, 
have defiled the racial spirit and national morality of the 
Japanese to the firing-point. We Japanese are not 
afraid of blood, nor do we grudge to lay down our life 
for justice. It is the Imperial Elouse that is the centre 
of us. Herein lies the supreme virtue of the Imperial 
House. His Majesty is, ipso facto, Japanese morality, 
and to assist in promoting the prosperity of the Impeilal 
liouse or the spread of Japanese morality is the basic 
principle of our existence. Lately, however, the burning 
national spirit has been on the wane, it has been going 
down steeply. Capitalists are engrossed with calculation 
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and profits to the neglect and welfare of society. 
Politicians run after party advantage, forgetful of the 
interest of the Slate. Who cannot but shudder at the 
outlook of the State when things are left dragging along 
in this condition ? The cause of this sad plight is not far 
to seek. It is simple enough. It is because the Japanese 
people has come to lack self-consciousness as such and 
has ceased to have a correct idea of the Emperor’s 
country. What will be left to Japan when the nation 
forgets the great spirit underlying the foundation of the 
country and loses its pride as Japanese ? All sorts of evil 
will then close in upon the country. It is a veritable 
measure of Providence that the Manchurian trouble 
has arisen, it is an alarm-bell for the awakening of 
the Japanese people. If the nation is rekindled with the 
same great spirit in which the country was founded, the 
time will come when all the nations of the world will be 
made to look up at our Kodo. Kodo, the great ideal of 
the Japanese nation, is of such substance that it should 
be spread and expanded all over the world, and every 
impediment to it larushed aside—even by the sword. 

“ What is the present slate of the East ? India with 
its population of 300,000,000 lives in dire misery under 
Britaizi’s oppressive rule. There is not a vestige of liberty 
left in the fertile plains of Central Asia and Siberia. 
Mongolia, that land of peace, has become a second 
Central Asia. The countries of the Far East are the object 
of pressure on the part of the White races. But awakened 
Japan can no longer tolerate further tyranny and 
oppression at their hands. It is the duty of the Emperor’s 
country to oppose, with determination, the actions of 
any Power, however strong, if they ai-e not in accord with 
Kodo. Do not worry about deficiency of strength or of 
material, everything depends on spirit. If anybody 
impedes the march of this country he should be beaten 
down ruthlessly and without giving any quarter, whatever 
the body may be. 

‘ ‘ Let us march for the great idea, showing brightly 
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forth the virtue of the sword included in the Three 
Sacred Treasures, which consists in killing a few for 
saving many. There is a shining sun ahead of Japan in 
this age of Showa. (The House name of the present 
Emperor.) As for the Manchurian affair, does it not 
afford a capital opportunity for making known to the 
outer world what Japan and her true spirit and value is 
like, and also a capital opportunity for all the people of 
Asia to exhibit the spirit and civilisation of Asia as against 
the two groups of Europe and America ? 

“As a divine country in the Eastern Seas and the 
senior nation of Asia, Japan’s aspirations are great and 
her responsibility is heavy. Each single shot must be 
impregnated with Kodo and the point of every bayonet 
tempered with the national virtue. Victory or death, 
burning the bridge, there can be no distinction between 
army and people, or between civilians and soldiers. 
What massacre, what idle fighting could there be when 
the Imperial Army takes up arms ? It is very annoying 
to have our army spoken of in the same breath with 
armies of other Powers. We have no hesitation in 
declaring that we are a military nation—in the cause of 
Kodo and great morality. The military authorities are 
of late attacked in that they are having too much their 
own way in Manchuria, that they are too arrogantly and 
overbearingly interfering in politics and in the agrarian 
problem. All this is very annoying, being as it is a 
conception of the Imperial Army in the same light as 
the armies of Europe.” 

That is Kodo, the newest form of Shinto in Japan. 
The first sequence was the formation of the “ Kodo Kai.” 
By now it has a membership of over ao,000,000 men. 
It is growing every day and eventually will absorb the 
whole of the nation, men, women and children. In 
case I have not made my meaning clear I will say that 
Kodo involves the arming and training in warfare of the 
whole nation. The Japanese masses are ready for this, 
they know they are divine, they have been brought up 
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to admire the Samurai families, they admire warfare and 
delight in bloodshed. For the first time they have an 
opportunity of equality, that is with the military clans. 
To the Japanese it is “ Socialism,” “ Military Socialism.” 
It means an army of at least 70,000,000 people. 

It may be argued that there is a fairly extensive liberal 
opinion among the more level-headed in Japan, who will 
offer resistance against this new form of rule, but it must 
be remembered that the Staflfs, through the kais, have 
every nook and cranny throughout Japan filled with 
men who are ready to do their bidding. The police are 
with them to a man. The supreme power, in other 
words, is theirs. The liberal groups are thinkers, without 
the right to talk of their thoughts, whose followers are 
liable to arrest for their thoughts. 

Some extracts from an article written by an apostle of 
the latest form of Shinto, a certain Nakano, will convey 
what is in the minds of the Staffs in regard to the fvtture 
diplomacy of Japan. He attacks all three political parties 
in Japan. He asserts that the Minseito “suffer from 
fear,” the Seugikai “ from hesitancy,” and the Seito, 
the National party, “ from dilatoriness.” He completely 
laughs national economics aside, and trumpets that 
“ man-power is the greatest element of wealth. Japan 
has this, pre-eminently, in her people of ‘ superiority 
quality,’ who excel in learning and are strong in fight. 
They are excitable, but they possess self-examination 
that defies the French and the Italians. They arc backed 
by the Korean brethren and the 30,000,000 people of 
Manchuria, who have sworn co-operation with them. 
Spreading over Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia, we 
have ‘picked’ Asiatics numbering 130,000,000. This 
mass is what constitutes the essential element of Japan’s 
military power and the root and stem of her economic 
strength. If this human element, peerless in the world, 
cannot develop a great industrial and economic Power, 
the fault must lie with the ignorance and impotence of 
the leading classes in political circles. Across a narrow 
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sU'ip of watei is the natural wealth of the Maiitime 
Piovincc and Kamdialka. (These belong to Russia.) 
In China Ihc eastward flowing rivers, and the sea power 
of Japan, the China Sea and the We.st Pacific are com¬ 
pletely in the hands of our navy and the life-line on the 
Asiatic Continent is in absolute possession of our army. 
Should the Powers, unfortunately, take it into their 
heads to proclaim an economic blockade against Japan, 
it will be in our pov'cr to make the best of the natural 
walls and barriers in Asia and blockade China, Man¬ 
churia, Mongolia, the Maritime Province and Kamchatka 
against the Powers, and the waters will be a Japanese 
lake. 

” The market in the South Seas, Indian and Pacific 
Oceans is richer and more extensive than those Britain 
possessed in former days. It is the Heaven-appointed 
mission of the nation to take great leaps in the world, 
instead of meekly submitting to Europe and America in 
lording it over the world. The Japanese diplomats are 
fond of wearing morning and evening coats and affect 
an obsequious foreign language, the product of their 
subserviency to foreigners. The super-obsequious English 
that we have learned is largely used by servants to 
masters and mistresses. They have put up with all sorts 
of insults and national shame, but the patience of the 
Japanese is now exhausted,” Nakano goes on to speak 
of what he calls the Western attack on the “Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine and their special rights.” He con¬ 
tinues : “ It is only Japan’s back-room, covered with 
fresh mats, that must needs be open to be trampled upon 
by the muddy boots of white people, who have gone to 
the length of a Special Commission to execute the sentence 
of those who have convicted us of infringement of the 
League Covenant and the Anti-war Pact. When things 
have come to the present pass, the nation should retire 
into, and take its stand in, the Far East, ready to face 
the possible enemy on all hands. That will he an 
attitude calculated to make the Powers think and revise 
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their calculations. As for Russia, North Manchuria 
being now included in the new State of Manchoulcuo 
and its frontiers defended by Japanese forces, Russia’s 
influence over North Manchuria and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is lost. As for America, it is a matter 
of course that as now Britain cannot move and Russia 
cairnot press on, she will not think of menacing Japan 
single-handed. Foreign Minister Uchida delivered his 
famous speech, that he was prepared to see the country 
reduced to ashes, and at that time Stimson asked Admiral 
Pratt whether the American Navy was prepared for the 
worst. ‘ No,’ was the answer. Should America fight 
Japan, sea power in the China Seas and the Sea of Japan 
would have to be abandoned to the Japanese Navy and 
America’s trade with China given up. Nay, it would 
be necessary to relinquish even the Philippines and 
Elawaii. Should Japan make clear what she is resolved 
to do and that she will never yield, there will be a change 
in the Western front of diplomacy. If and when it 
becomes clear that Japan, isolated, will not bend to the 
League, disturbance cannot but arise in India and South 
Africa. At present the Powers are at their wits’ end owing 
to the American banking panic, but the Commission will 
go on trying to shackle the hands and feet of Japan for 
ever with its interference. Having no preparation or 
resolution to resort to force, and being so badly off 
themselves that they cannot even enforce an economic 
blockade against Japan, the League Powers can only 
endeavour to vibrate the atmosphere of the world by 
attacking Japan verbally to stir up sentiment in Man¬ 
churia and China, so that Japan may be wearied from 
running to and fro from sheer economic exhaustion. 

“ As for Britain, she is the greatest sufferer from the 
self-determination movement; the independence of 
Manchoukuo deprived her of more rights and interests 
than anyone else. Britain planned to build a harbour 
at Flulutao and to rob Dairen of its prosperity by connect¬ 
ing Hulutao with the railway net of the Four Eastern 
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Provinces in opposition to the South Manchuria Railway, 
but her plan has been completely frustrated by the passing 
of the railways in Manchoukuo under direct Japanese 
management. Further, she has actually held in her hands 
the Peiping-Mukden line, but Japanese control has 
virtually deprived her of the whole line. The establish¬ 
ment of Manchoukuo has also deprived her of part of her 
exceedingly valuable interest in China’s Maritime Cus¬ 
toms by getting the Customs receipts in Manchoukuo 
out of her control, and she feels that all this is Japan’s 
doing. If Japan were in Britain’s position, national 
mass meetings would have been held for safeguarding 
rights and interests ; that Britain does not openly show 
a hostile attitude is simply because France and Germany 
are involved in troubles and there is a Russian menace 
on the Indian border, and to risk the antipathy of Japan 
would only hurt her. While making leaps in the dark 
and pulling wires at the League of Nations and also in 
America, she pats the Japanese diplomats on the back 
and plays the amiable to them.” 

From General Araki we hear that “ even greater 
efforts must be made to perfect National Mobilisation, 
to invigorate the Spirit of Japan. All must disregard 
looking at immediate interests—the whole nation must 
combine.” He regrets the increase in the number of 
the unfits and insists that “ greater attention must be 
paid to the military training at schools.” The Foreign 
Minister, once an ambassador in Europe, Count Uchida, 
breathes the same fiery spirit. He says : “ The Govern¬ 
ment will not retract a step even if the country is faced 
with devastation.” 

That is the spirit of modern Japan. 

Let us now return to that “ super-gangster,” as Upton 
Close calls Mitsuru Toyama, and his colleagues. I have, 
very briefly, indicated the part they played in Japan’s 
foreign policy. It remains only to list the more important 
secret societies that have been formed by means of which 
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Lhese aims have been carried out. All may be said to 
have sprung from the two parent kais, Genyosha—Society 
of the Black Ocean—and Kokuzyukai—Society of the 
Black Dragon. 

One of the eai'licr olTspring was Aikokusia—Society of 
Patriots—which came into being in the ’seventies. The 
field of its operations was China, where its members aided 
and abetted each successive “revolutionary party” in 
turn. Kokuryukai was, meanwhile, concentrating its 
energies in Korea. Both these societies had much to do 
with the Sino-Japancse War in 1895. 

Next wc hear of Ryohei Uchida, founder of Kokuryukai 
in Russia, and then comes the Russo-Japanese War. 
Later he became Chairman of the Southern Manchuria 
Railway. 

Only a few years ago he said : “I have been ‘ study¬ 
ing ’ the Manchurian-Mongolian and Chinese questions 
for more than forty years. Bearing in mind the great 
pre-ordainment sent down from above on the administra¬ 
tion of Eastern Asia . . . et cetera.” 

And since the formatioir of the “ State of Manchoukuo ” 
he has been equally busy. 

To-day, of course, the nominal, or official, I'ole of each 
society is claimed to be woi'king against the menace of 
the U.S.S.R. propagandists and Communism. 

Never, at any time, was Japan in real danger of a 
Communist revolution. It is true that she had labour 
troubles immediately after the War, and that Ryohei 
Uchida and Mitsuru Toyama found it necessary to slacken 
off their work abroad to combat “ the evil.” 

But this was soon achieved. It is true that they and 
others found it necessary to form new secret societies, 
but this was a political move. Their own long-established 
kais were too well known for their direct methods and 
terrorist activities. By founding new societies, apparently 
unconnected with themselves or their followers, and 
nominally under the leadership of various industrialists, 
they were able to undermine the new thoughts. 
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Of those formed during the interval between the close 
of the Great War and the opening of hostilities in the 
Three Eastern Provinces, the most important—and these 
are very active to-day pursuing the same lines—are : 

Dai Nippon Kokusui Kai (Society of the Great Spirit 
of Japan). This was established in October of 1919 with 
Dr, Kisaburo Suzuld as president, and with such leaders 
as the late Koi Takahashi, Kusuemon Tainaka, a member 
of Sciyukai Party, Takejiro Tokonami, a leader of the 
Sciyukai, Mitsuru Toyama, a veteran nationalist, and 
others. Its programme, which is abstract and ambiguous, 
at the same time provides firstly that its guiding principle 
is the spirit of chivalry, secondly that it rallies round the 
Imperial Throne and offers itself bravely to the State in 
time of need, and thirdly that its members should abide 
by the customs and standard of propriety which have 
been peculiar to the Japanese from time immemorial. 

This Society broke the strikes—that of the miners in 
Totsige, the weavers of the Kanegufuchi, Tokyo street 
car men, etc. It took, initially, a political character off 
and on in succeeding years, and then became more and 
more reactionary, opposing the trade-union movement. 
Isobe had been president of the society until 1930 when 
it divided into two groups as already stated. 

Kokuhonsha. Estabhshed in 1924 by Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma and many other important men who were in 
the limelight in various branches of national activity, 
including Mr. Seihin Ekeda of the Mitsui Qompany, 
General Sadao Araki, former Minister of War, Dr. 
Kisaburo Suzuki, president of the Sciyukai. 

Dai Nippon Gokokti-kai. Organised by such retired 
army and navy officers as Lieutenant-General Takeo 
Kikuchi, Kiyokatsu Sato and Bunjiro Horiuchi and 
Vice-Admiral Ogasawara. 

The Kokuhonsha is one of the most influential of the 
many organisations on account of its better constitution, 
larger membership, greater influence upon practical 
politics and other activities, and, what is more, on account 
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of its better financial standing. It has its own stately 
mansion at Hirakawa-cho, Tokyo, to house its head¬ 
quarters, and its leaders and executives include the 
following prominent men of the country : 

President : Baron K. Fliranuma. Advisors : the late 
Admiral H. Togo, General Y. Uyehara, Admiral Makoto 
Saito. Directors: Mr. S. Ikeda of Mitsui Company ; Dr. 
Kado Hara, former Minister of Justice ; Dr. K. Suzuki, 
jDresident of the Seiyukai ; Mr. T. Yuki, president of the 
Industrial Bank of Japan ; Admiral Osumi, Minister of 
the Navy ; Admiral K. Kato, a member of the Supreme 
Military Council ; General K. Ugaki, Governor of 
Korea ; General Mazaki, Inspector-General of the 
Department of Military Training ; Lieutenant-General 
Koiso, commander of the 5th Division ; General Araki, 
former Minister of War ; Lieutenant-General Baron 
T. Kikuchi ; Vice-Admiral Suetsugu, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Imperial Combined Fleet; Dr. Wani, 
President of the Supreme Court ; Dr. Koyama, Minister 
of Justice ; Mr. Fumio Goto, Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Seihin Ikeda of the 
Mitsui Company is the senior director of this group, 
probably because of his close friendship with Baron 
Hiranuma. 

The Kokuhonsha owes its origin to a group of 
reactionary students of the Tokyo Imperial University 
who set themselves against the Shinjin-kai (New Men’s 
Club) in the university, a faction which, led by the 
late Dr. Sakuzo Yoshino, was imbued with the democracy 
that was dominating the thought of the younger genera¬ 
tion of Japan in 1918 and 1919. It may therefore be said 
that the organisation was given birth as a reactionary or 
rather nationalistic body opposed to modern democracy. 
No sooner was a certain serious crime attempted at 
Toramonon near Kasumigaseki in 1923, than theorganisa- 
tion came abruptly to the forefront of public atten tion and 
took advantage of the fast-growing nationalism. It was 
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then established as a powerful thought organisation under 
the support of many leaders in the limelight of finance, 
politics, army, navy, government services and other 
laranches of national activity. 

It consists of three elements. The first comprises the 
leaders and executive, to whom reference has already been 
made. The second comprises ordinary members who pay 
membership fees, while the third is indirectly afhliated 
with the body through branches in various localities to 
which its members belong. It is reported that the second- 
class totals some 40,000 while the third reaches more than 
100,000. 

The Dai Nippon Seisanto (Japan Production Party) 
was established in 1931 by the promotion of a Mr. Mitsuru 
Toyama and Ryohei Uchida as a result of a merger of 
more than one large and small nationalistic organisation, 
including the Kolcuryulcai which was led by the above 
two men since the year following the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War. It professes to have a total membership 
of more than one hundred thousand. 

Kochi Sha. Established in 1925 by Dr. Shumei Ohkawa, 
Mr. Bin Kano and other nationalistic leaders. Its 
platform, as is the case with those of the other Fascist 
groups, is abstruse and makes hard reading, excepting in 
some points, such as freedom in the mental life of the 
people, equality in political life, fraternity in economic 
life, unification of the world along the line of moral 
principles and other plausible slogans. 

Zen Daigaku Yamatodamashi Remmei. Established in 
1926 by Dr. Hidejiro Nagata, former mayor of Tokyo, 
Dr. Shigeru Matsui and other leaders in order to bring 
into line all Fascist students of the many universities and 
colleges. 

Aikoku Kinro-To. Established in 1930 by prominent 
nationalist leaders including Dr. Shumei Ohkawa, 
Mr. Reikichi Kita, Dr. Sadanobu Kanokogi, Mr. Akira 
Nagano and others. 

Kenkoku Kai. Established in 1926 by the promotion of 
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Mr. Bin Akao. It has a more concrete platform since it 
advocates establishment of govci'nment by the Emperor 
himself, break-down of parliamentary politics and ex¬ 
termination of Communism, social democracy, State 
Socialism and all forms of Socialism. 

Kwanio Kokusai Kai. Established at the same date and 
with the same platform as the above, with the late 
Sukehiro Ito as president and with such leaders as 
Viscount Nobuyuki Aoki, Viscount Tadaalsu Makino, 
Baron Kiyo2umi Inouye, Mr. Kohei Yuchi, Mr. Sukchide 
Kabayama and others. 

The Kokusuikai is perhaps the most grotesque and 
antiquated body amongst all political as well as social 
organisations in this country, although it is latest of all 
in point of membership. It is not a product of modern 
capitalism, but a remnant offeudalism. It has no essential 
characteristic worthy of the name of Fascism, excepting 
the fact that it is not a Communist party. 

It consists of two groups, one in the Kwansai with its 
headquarters in Kyoto and the other in the Kwanto with 
its headquarters in Tokyo, each having a total of more than 
a hundred thousaird members. The great majority of their 
members arc so-called kjokahi, an obnoxious community 
traditional in history, whose members had no special 
occupation except gambling, but were always ready to 
fight at the hazard of their lives for the benefit of the 
oppressed against the oppressor. Kingleadcrs of this 
community had long relied as their chief subsistence 
upon the rent of gambling-houses. Most of them with 
their followers changed to being building contractors. 
It is for this reason that civil contractors figure largely 
on its board.—Extracts from The Chronicle. 


Under Ryohei Uchida, Tokuzo Komei was the spy 
and propagandist-in-chief in Manchuria in the pre¬ 
invasion days. Fie prepared the scene in the Three 
Eastern Provinces, and later was given an administrative 
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position in the newly formed State of Manchoukuo. It is 
true that he proved a little too hot-headed for his fellow- 
ministers, and retired to Japan, but there he wrote his 
autobiography. 

In my former editions I aceused this man of the chief 
responsibility of the incidents in Manchuria that led to 
the final war. 

In his book he confirms this in detail. Pie admits that 
he was responsible for the rebellion against the Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. lie claims that he personally planned 
the Mukden and all previous incidents on that fateful 
night in September 1931. He says that he and he alone 
was able to eject Marshal Chang PIseuh-Liang. In my 
former edition I stated these facts. To-day they are 
confirmed. 

They confirm the whole point of my book ; that Japan 
is, through her secret societies, endeavouring to under¬ 
mine the whole of Asia. She has been carrying on tliis 
propaganda work for over fifty years, and she is still 
carrying it on. 

India is but one of the countries where these propa¬ 
gandists work. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton interviewed a 
diplomat in India on the subject. She reports him as 
saying : “For every single Bolshevik agent in India there 
are a dozen Japanese. They are at every hill station, 
possibly in a small store which no one would suspect as 
the headquarters of intelligence. I do not suggest 
Japan has fixed a date for operations in India—she is too 
busy elsewhere—but that she hopes eventually to clear 
Europe out of the East and take her place, seems to me, 
from all I know, certain.” 

And this hope is materialising. We in Europe are 
busy ; we, apparently, cannot devote the time or the 
money to combat this evil. Then, I say, Japan will have 
her way. She will move towards her end gradually. She 
will create incidents and then war will follow. 

There are hundreds of secret societies in existence now 
in Japan, Many of them concentrate their energies at 
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home. But the more powerful ones are this very day 
working throughout every country in the East, slowly 
pentrating the minds of the people. Some merely take 
up posts, others set up stores. It is all part of the plan. 
Their rights as Japanese nationals are violated and an 
“ incident ” has occurred. 

And in every case some member of one or more of 
these kais is responsible. 

One has only to look at the opening of each “ private ” 
war in which Japan has fought to see the immense power 
Toyama and his followers exert. 

I have shown that the first Sino-Japanese War was 
engineered at their instigation. They created unrest in 
Korea. They forced the rising of the previous year. 

The Russo-Japanese War was forced on Ito. Toyama 
with five of his followers interviewed that gentleman. 
He asked him if he wanted war. And then replied for 
him. If Ito had refused he would have been assassinated 
on the spot. Reluctantly he gave way. The opening shots 
were fired by the Japanese followers of the gangster 
Toyama before war was declared, and the Government 
was forced to give way. 

In Manchuria we have seen a repetition of this state 
of affairs. We have now had an admission from one of 
the chief workers of the Black Dragon Society that he 
engineered and provoked the incidents on the night of 
the opening of hostilities. We have his admission, 
further, that he had been planning the campaign for 
years. And wc know that this same system is persisting 
throughout the East. 

It can only mean one thing. Sooner or later Japan will 
penetrate further into China. Eventually she will over¬ 
run the whole Republic. It will mean the mightiest 
war that the world has ever known, but it is bound to 
come. 



CHAPTER XII 


j’agguse ! 

D uring the past two years the Eastern front has 
been quiet in comparison with the previous eighteen 
months. Admittedly Japan carried out opera¬ 
tions in China proper, but her main object was to convince 
China to take her punishment lying down. In the mean¬ 
time the “ Communism of the Gods," or Kodo, lias been 
developed. Sudden tariffs by India, Egypt, China and 
Turkey considerably depressed the future economic 
outlook, and although Mr. Gandhi said in an interview 
that India would even welcome a sudden overwhelming 
swoop from Central Asia in preference to its present 
status, as The Japan Chronicle sweetly remarked that he 
“ showed, for a saint, remarkable commercial insight 
when he declared that Indian industries needed much 
more protection against Japanese competition than 
against British." The Japanese Privy Council, whose 
ancient trumpets of war had been so long subdued, once 
again blared forth louder than ever before. In March they 
suggested that their Government should “ help influential 
Chinese to unify that country,” At the same meeting 
they declared that the " Soutlr Sea Islands must be 
retained, as they constitute the ‘ life-line ’ of national 
defence.” 

“Dangerous thoughts” again cropped up, and, in 
a leading article on the subject, The Chronicle says : 
“ Although Japan is the most patriotic of countries, 
various emiirent men act as though it were the least 
patriotic. The late Viscount Goto once sharply rebuked 
this practice, asking what was the use of Japan’s boasted 
patriotism if there was to be a perpetual panic about 
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Bolshevism, and in pursuit of his belief that the Japanese 
public could be trusted to uphold the honour of their 
country, he worked for the restoration of relations with 
Russia, at a time when few eminent men dared advocate 
such a course. Fears of the effects of restoring relations 
with Russia have now been dissipated, but they have 
been succeeded by fears of a decline in the national 
spirit in other directions. When General Araki was 
Minister for War, he was constantly talking about the 
coming crisis of 1935-1936. Great offence was given 
when a still more eminent man roundly declared that 
there was no coming crisis. A criticism more penetrating 
and not easily to be made grounds for offence was that 
national excitement cannot be maintained for years on 
end. This is really no new discovery. History supplies 
plenty of instances where even war fails at last, and people 
insist upon peace even without victory. War does provide 
a wonderful stimulus for a time, and enables nations or 
groups within the nation to achieve things which, in ordin¬ 
ary life, they simply could not do. In England, during the 
Great War, some interesting experiments were carried out 
in the means for securing the highest efficiency in munition 
works; but competent psychologists uttered a warning that 
these results must not be taken as providing a standard 
which could be worked to always and in industries of all 
kinds. Under the excitement of war conditions, workers 
will achieve much better co-operative work than they can 
without this stimulus to their nerves. Gonstrasting with the 
speeding-up of work when there is a general excitement 
and patriotic fervour is in evidence is the failure of slave 
labour to achieve reasonably good results. That ordinary 
forced labour should show poor results is inevitable, 
because it is resented, and there is no olDject in doing more 
than is absolutely necessary ; but with slave labour it is 
worse ; the severest punishments do not succeed in 
producing a large output, and whole populations have 
been destroyed without ‘ doing their best ’ in order to 
satisfy their masters. Again, there is the phenomenon 
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often noted that European peasants, who have lived in 
their ancestral homes in a state apjDroaching torpor and 
seemed incurably lazy, have become very hard workers 
after emigrating to places that give some assurance 
of wealth and security in return for adequate effort. 
There is also the case of Russia, where propaganda 
goes on constantly to keep the people at the 
height of their effort, signs of national indifference being 
countered by alarms that the capitalist world is mobilising 
its forces to crush the first real republic that the world 
has seen. Only by such methods can the people be 
stirred up to make the effort necessary for the achievement 
of the great plans that their rulers have on hand for the 
creation of a mechanised State. 

“Japan, naturally, is not free from the psychological 
laws which govern mankind both in the individual and 
in the mass, and it has been a pretty consistent policy to 
use exhortations to patriotism for the purpose of stimula¬ 
ting the people to greater efforts. There is nothing to 
complain of in this, for an energetic and purposeful 
nation is obviously better than one wliich is languid for 
lack of interest in the work it is doing or without a sense 
of its importance. Unfortunately, in Japan as everywhere 
else, it is thoroughly well understood that the most effective 
stimulus is that where there is at least a suggestion of 
the imminence of an armed attack. To go so far as this 
is extremely risky, however, since the talk of war is apt to 
bring on war. There is quite a technique, however, for 
inspiring the nation with the requisite zeal, whether for 
increased work, or with such enthusiasm for military 
preparedness as will make them willing to pay higher 
rates of taxation.” 

All this was done to back up Kodo, to build the war 
mind of the nation. New groups and societies appeared. 
Reports for the increase of the regular army and of the 
navy were published. Registration of every Japanese 
male was completed. “A ixmfication of 74 reactionary 
bodies has been accomplished by the Japanese National 
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Defence League at the Toyama Public Hall, and the 
heads of the Staffs were there.” “ Recruits are pouring 
into the army and navy.” “ The organisation of new 
units consisting in all of about 100,000 non-commissioned 
officers for special training in anti-gas warfare, the use 
of armoured cars and meteorological surveying and 
military surveying. An increase in the number of 
students at the Military College. . . . The provision of a 
junior aviation training corps. . . . The reorganisation 
of aviation regiments throughout the country, . . . The 
creation of nine aviation companies consisting of bombing 
and fighting planes. . . . The number of senior sergeants 
in active service will be increased. . . . The expansion 
of tank units, and the creation of a second tank unit in 
Narashino. . . . The establishment of a school for 
training in poison-gas warfare. . . . The training of 
military clogs at the Infantry School attached to the 
Kwantung Army.—Official War Office Programme, 
22.3.33.” " The great kais, such as the Kokusui Kai, 

will be in Kaki and will have their own ‘ National Air 
Force ’ and ‘ National Car Corps ’ and other war 
utilities.” Such arc reports from the Japan vernacular 
Press during the year. 

In “ Manchoukuo ” the Mukden arsenal is working at 
high prc.s.sure. The steel works arc combined into one 
huge State-controlled company. 

Back in Japan the War Office is issuing a new publica¬ 
tion called The Power of the State. It sets forth different 
aspects of the “ Imperial Principle ” and the Japanese 
Family System. The Minister of Education issued an 
order to all heads of school in the islands ordcriirg them 
to read the Emperor’s edict on the withdrawal of Japan 
from the League of Nations. The National Shinto 
Shrine is to be the centre of the nation’s thoughts (after 
the Emperor, that is) and services are to be held there. 
The worship of the “ Grand Shrine of Isc ” is to be 
intensified throughout the whole nation. 

These arc the essence of news from Japanese papers 
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during the past few months. We read that there is to 
be mobilisation of about fifty munition factories “for 
common action in emergencies and a liaison committee 
between the factories.” Even the Buddhists are raising 
funds for aeroplanes for presentation to the Staffs. The 
municipalities are Kodoised and arc helping in the war 
spirit. They, too, arc raising money. The Tokyo 
Coi poration aim at 5,000,000 yen for installing “ defence ” 
planes and gas masks. 

Osaka, the Manchester of Japan, is gripped with the 
fear of attack from the air, and has decided to camouflage 
its two reservoirs at a cost of 15,000,000 yen. And 
the Emperor has held a Grand Review of the Fleet in 
the waters of the South Seas. Even girls’ schools have 
been placed under military care. 

The naval base at Port Arthur has been reorganised 
and will be the home station for the Second Overseas 
Squadron, and a “ little Japanese Admiralty ” has been 
establi.shed in “ Manchoulcuo,” Numbers of ex-olficers 
arc being recalled and recommissioned. The whole of 
the communication system in Eastern Asia is in the hands 
of the Japanese. Japan is nearly ready. And the 
reasons : “ The Japanese nation has a line of Emperors 
unbroken for 2600 years. . . . Though all the other 
Asiatic nations have surrendered to the white men, 
Japan alone has remained independent and gained a 
glorious position. The nation thus has a great nrission 
to do something for the benefit of the rest of the Oriental 
peoples. What then is the mission with which Japan is 
charged by Heaven? It is the rescue of 800,000,000 
Asiatics from white men’s slavery. . . . Our national 
leaders arc well aware of this mission. . . . Nationalism 
is at its height. . . . Racial co-operaLion is becoming 
increasingly necessary. , . , British India, Persia and 
Siam arc understood to be especially alive to realisation 
of this need. ... It is difficult to tell how soon an 
opportunity may come for co-operation, but Japan will 
lake the lead.” 
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That is the Great Asia idea, the means by which 
Japan hopes to hoax the whole of the East. As regards 
her fleet and her naval fortifications, she has two complete 
lines of islands running southward from the end of 
Japan proper. The possession of these, quite apart from 
the three ex-German groujos, give her a scries of stepping- 
stones, bases, coaling stations, cutting through the heart 
of the ocean between Japan and Austrialia and New 
Zealand, and Japan and the United States. As regards 
the mandated territories, nothing has been done up to 
date despite the fact that she has left the League of 
Nations. The comments of The Japan Chronicle read ; 
“ Except for a suggestion from a German source that the 
possibility of a restoration of her colonies to Germany 
might well be considered at the present juncture, hardly 
a word has been said in the leading countries of the 
League of Nations concerning the propriety of Japan 
surrendering the mandated islands together with her 
membership of the League ; it is rather surprising to 
find the question taken up (here) with so much heat. 

. . . Admiral Osumi described them tis of great strategic 
value to Japan, the word ‘ life-line,’ usually applied to 
Manchuria, being used ; and we have since translated 
an article from The Asahi in which that usually balanced 
and moderate paper talks about holding on to the 
islands being even more of a point of honour than holding 
on to Manchuria, and declares that Japan will fight the 
whole world if necessary. ... It is to be feared that the 
Japanese would not listen to any proposal that an 
international commission of enquiry should decide 
whether it was better for the natives that they should 
remain under Japan or be restored to Germany. . . . 
Though the terms of the mandate provided for an annual 
report, which may not mean very much, they also 
provided that there should be free trade and that there 
should be no fortification. The islands . . . arc very 
seldom visited by foreign ships. It was stated that the 
last ship that put in was treated as though it were an 
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enemy, so suspiciously was it watched and so closely 
were its objects enquired into. The naval declaration 
that whatever the rule might be and whatever the League 
might say, the islands must remain with Japan because 
of their strategic importance was unfortunate. Such a 
pronouncement aroused a suspicion of fortification that 
is rather difficult to allay. Fortification can hardly 
be confined to guns any more than contraband of war is 
confined to arms. Large expenditure last year caused 
some suspicion, and the explanation that it was for a 
pier was not generally received with any enthusiasm, 
since it seemed rather high compared with the value 
of the local trade. . . . The only contingency in which 
the occupation of the islands seems to have a possible 
importance is that of a war between Japan and America ; 
and if completely unfortified, they would not be very 
important then.” Altogetlier Japan has spent over 
250,000,000 yen on the islands, and she maintains buoys 
for marking special anchorage for large ships. ILey are 
administered by a military staff. 

There are ovei' a thousand islands included in the 
mandate. They are divided into three groups : the 
Caroline, Mariannes and Marshall. They are in such a 
position as to be the key of communication. They could 
be the base for holding back or attacking British Malaya, 
Hong Kong, the U.S. territory of the Hawaii Islands 
and the U.S. controlled Philippine groups. They stand 
between these foreign strongholds and Australia. They 
could stop all communication between these groups 
and tire United States western coast. Tire Staffs have 
pronounced them as of the greatest “ strategic value.” 
Uchida declared that if any opposition is put up by 
the Powers to Japan’s retaining complete and permanent 
possession of the islands as the monopoly property of 
Japan, “ then Japan would resist even if faced with 
devastation.” The challenge is strong and fierce. It 
reveals the force behind it. He told his own compatriots 
that the State must “put down agitation of the weak- 
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kneed advocates of Pacific diplomacy.” In other words, 
let inighl be used rather than word.s. Undei the licarling 
of “Japan’s Diplomacy” the Staff’s dcteruiination to 
hold the mandated islands for ever is clearly shown. It 
reads ; “ The South Sea Islands are strategically 

important to Japan’s national defence ; they are a 
guarantee against American attack on the Far East. 
The Japanese Navy has been content with the 10-10-7 
ratio of the Washington Naval Treaty, because they 
counted on the strategic value of the South Sea I.slands. 
If therefore even one of these islands were taken away 
Japan would not feel secure. If some other Stale were 
to tic up her warships in those islands, Japan would have 
her sea power ch astically cut. 

" America has every reason not to want those islands 
to remain in the hands of the Japanese. Wo must 
concede nothing and at (he same time prepare for the 
worst.” Japan Advertiser, 13.4.33. And in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s famous call for disarmament in 
May, the Japan delegate “ hinted that Japan desired to 
increase her naval forcc.s to parity with those of the 
United States and Great Britain.” 

The islands are being put on a footing of war readiness. 
I declare that already they arc in such a state as would 
enable Japan to put them into commission within the 
shortest possible time. Maybe there are few armaments 
on the islands, I do not know. But the positions arc 
ready, the fortification is there, the harbours will take 
the largest ships in the Japanese navy. 

Plere is more sentiment from the Press : “ It is because 
the Japanese people have always regarded the islands 
as Japanese territory that they have not grudged enormous 
sums out of their coffers for them. The danger of war 
arises if the Powers a.ttempt to do what the national 
sentiment of the Japanese people can never tolerate.” 
And again : “ If cither the League of Nations or the 
former Allies should dare to attempt to take them by 
force, art armed struggle would surely ensue. Indeed, 
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the national sentiment on this issue is hundreds of times 
stronger than on the qucstioir of Manchoukuo.” 

Japan is very interested in Siam, and Siam is aware 
of this. She was the only nation not to vote against 
Japan on the Manchurian question. She remained 
neutral. Two of ther princes are to be educated in Japan. 
As regards the Netherlands Indies, the Dutch authorities 
are taking no chances. Only recently Mr. Mendel 
touched upon this point in the Upper House at The 
Hague, and showeel that Japan is taking a dangerous 
interest in the Dutch East Indies. He drew the attention 
of the House to Japan’s need of oil for her warships, and 
also to her desire to open a settlement for Japanese 
in New Guinea. 

Many years ago it was assumed that Japan had her 
eye on Australia. For some reason this sentiinent 
appears to have disappeared. In Japan it is stronger 
than ever. I have heard many conversations where the 
conquest was considered to be one of the easiest matters 
for Japan when the time came. The mandated islands 
vTOtild make it simple for Japan. There is no doubt that 
Australia is included in her future plans. The climate 
would suit the Japanese. They have been insulted by 
Australia’s legislation against all possibility of Asiatic 
intermixture with the white population. She hates the 
Australians for this but covets their country. The idea 
is vast, first, Manchoukuo, next Ghina, India, Australia 
including New Zealand and Russia. That is the cam¬ 
paign of the S tails. It will come sooner than it is expected 
if, indeed, it is expected, Japan will not at once declare 
war, but she will slowly advance. Gradually she will 
assume control of China, and the latter will again askfor 
the help of the League, will suggest once more that they 
keep their word to her. It rests with the European 
Powers and America how far Japan will be allowed to go. 

My work is nearly done. I have called this book 
The Menace of Japan. 
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II is the result of fifteen years spent among all classes 
of life in the Islands of Yamato—the longest period of 
time that I have spent in any one country during the 
course of my life. From the time I can remember I have 
had a yearning to wander, a wanderlust, and I joined 
the English Navy when I was thirteen. In other words, 
I ran away to sea. Probably the education I received 
there was as good as if I had gone to some public school. 
At any rate I found that I had a gift for languages and 
seemed to pick up the tongue of any country I visited 
with the greatest ease. I served in South Africa, in the 
Somaliland Expedition and in the Persian Gulf. I 
resigned from the Navy in 1906 and with very little 
money set out to make my way in life. My first real job 
was at the Berlitz School in Copenhagen. My languages 
were my oirly asset. I Icanicd what I could of the 
people and then again I moved. I taught English in 
St. Petersburg and learned Russian. I studied the 
history of music, of Russia, and of her people. I saw a 
mighty nation that was tottering, where the fault was 
difficult to place. It lay somewhere between the aristo¬ 
crats and the masses, possibly in the bourgeoisie that 
separated the two classes and determinedly kept them 
apart. I moved again into Siberia, that vast area that 
had always held a fascination for me. I was private 
tutor to a noble family. 1 began to know something of 
the people. They were simple, hai'd working, easily 
satisfied. I doubt if, even now, they fully realise the 
mca.ning of the revolution. The nation as a whole 
interested me and for a time I lived in “ Little Russia ” 
with the farmers, learning their curious dialects. 

I was in Berlin. Later, in 1914 ,1 returned to England, 
having spent some time in Switzerland repatriating English. 
The War sickened me. I was a cosmopolitan, I liked 
all the nations that were fighting. But patriotism got 
even me. I returned to England to do what I could. I 
was sent out to Belgium and later worked with a British 
Economic Mission in Russia. I was in Moscow during the 
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icvolulion. I stayed in Russia foi a time and opened a 
business on my own. I have taught in the Senior Naval 
College in Tuilccy. I must confess to have found every 
nation I visited very likeable. Then I moved East. 

My impressions of Japan were hazy. Lotus flowers 
and Cherry Blossoms. A gentle energetic people, simple, 
painstaking, yet terribly efficient. Exquisite women ; 
Arabian Night Stories ; dwarfed trees ; delicate pictures 
of flowers and insects that seemed to live. A modern 
fairyland. That was what I expected. I had already 
met Japanese in the West. I had seen the women treated 
almost like queens by their menfolk. I had realised their 
delightful manners. And I went to Japan intending to 
stay there possibly twelve months—at the most two 
years. I wanted to sec China, to learn whether “ Fu 
Manchu ” was in any way representative, even in the 
smallest degree. I wanted to learn something of the 
civilisation of thousands of years. 

I intended 1o slay, as J say, some eighteen months. I 
remained there fifteen years. I made occasional visits 
to Europe and America during that time, just to see if my 
mind was becoming warped, to make sure that I was not 
growing fanatical in my views, to be certain that all I 
had seen had not turned my brain. I wanted to be 
certain that I was still able to judge matters in a cold, 
sober manner, for I had learned a lot in that period 
between my arrival and my first leave. I found that 
I was wrong in all my conceptions, or nearly wrong. 
I found the women were truly exquisite, that the Western 
impression of Japan was based on the picture of those 
women, and gradually I learned that this impression was 
all part of a deliberate idea. The women were sent to 
Europe with their husbands, were treated perfectly in 
Europe and in Anieiica with the deliberate idea of 
fascinating the people of the West. Every sentiment of 
the European was played upon with a definite colos.sal 
object, it was part of a va.st plan of propaganda. I 
found the men of Japan igirorant and belligerent. 
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I lennicd tlic meaning of Shinto, Neo-Shinto, and now 
Kodo. I gradtially became aware of some power behind 
the count! y that did not emanate from the Diet or the 
Emperoi. I was iir the position, through my status 
at Kcio University, of meeting people in high places, 
I was helped to a certain extent by my marriage into a 
Japanese aristocratic family. For fourteen ycais I have 
been collecting evidence for this book. There is not a 
single matter of any major importance that I have in¬ 
cluded for which I have no documenltition. I have said 
before that people will laugh at me. I am prepared for 
this. I know I am light. Japan will slowly carry out 
her plans as 1 liavc indicated. She will first .subjugate 
the East, unless the Powens step in. 

It will be no open warfare immediately. It will be a 
repetition of Manchuria. Already she has signed a treaty 
with China for a nominal peace. I accuse her of signing 
this Lreaty, armistice, cease-fire call, with the sole purpose 
of furthering her plans. Next she will be signing, openly 
and secretly, rights, concessions, special privileges, with 
different lords of the Chinese provinces. She will, 
probably by force, prevent the Kuomintang Army of the 
South, which is the Nationalist Party, from moving into 
the northern parts of China. She will claim that her 
sole object is for the maintenance of peace or the protec¬ 
tion of her nationals. But (he real reason will be her fear 
of the patriotic fever that the jrarty inspires. 

I accuse her of signing these rights for the sole purpose 
of resuming hostilities when the time is ripe. 

I say that Japan wants war. 
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